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. : : The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Notice to Subscribers and Readers and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 

be sorniewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 

does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
to us. 

ee can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 

delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 

erty of shipments of every description. 


Vt, 

‘> PUBLISHED MONTHLY U E 
> Vol. XX XIII, No. 2 | PI aD) b COXOT a\ Mone 
| MAGAZINE 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Stars Incline «.... 2°%7% + By Jeanne Judson 
Hf Illustrated by Frank Street 

t The Little Moment of Happiness By Clarence Budington Kelland 
2 Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 

The Rider of the King-Log /»,«%-. < By Holman Day 
Illustrated by Harold M. Brett 


The Cup of Fury. - «.« + »20,..“%—~ By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


A Stand-Off ...... .... ‘¢ By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
IMustrated by R. K. Ryland 

Speed «+ 2+ + ++ eee © « 7H 5% « By Sinclair Lewis 
Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 

Tell Me Your Troubles. . ./<4.<By Meredith Nicholson 
* Mustrated by Wilson Dexter, 

Children and Fools ... /4%7s>.. . By J. Frank Davis 

Illustrated by Clark Fay 

The Dreamer- - - - « « + .20%+By Katharine Reynolds 
Illustrated by R. M. Crosby 

The First Rule of Success . . % +~ By George F. Worts 


Illustrated by Donald §. , } 
The Veiled Lady and the Shadow i, Comes Barr McCutcheon 
igi | Illustrated by Irma Deremeayx 
ig? Oh, You King Cophetua!... ai ees By Royal Brown 
| IMustrated by R. F. James 
| i, WV hen Blood Told ... . . 4% By Edgar Rice Burroughs 
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Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
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Lae —And— 

f Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial ...... 23 
Meee races, 2 Poem by Edgar A. Guést ~—....... 64 
| a ie 
; CS a 

TERMS: $2.00 a year in advance; 20 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 Additi 1 xcept on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 

mer f the subscription being the same as domestic sub-criptions, ¢iz. : $2.00 per year, Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 


‘ “ and » OF may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office og Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 
2) Stamps of 3-cent denomination, and not by clteck or draft, because of exchange charges againstth¢ latter.” _- 








ADVERTISING FORMS close the 18th of the second preceding month (August forms close 
June 18th). Advertising rates on application. 


- ANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
RED "BOOK “MACAZGE | LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President © CARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager | 2!NE 's issued on the wenty- 


@ate, and is for sale by all news- 
dealers after that time. In the 
RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. event of failure to obtain copies 
R. M, PURVES, New England Representative, 201 Devonshire St., Boston. at news-stands, or on railway 
LONDON OBFICRKS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. €. trains, a notification to the Pub- 

Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act lisher will Sccmnaniieena 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. il 3 
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Copyrighted, 1919, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies, Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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WARD-BELMONT 


For GirRts AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers 
real opportunities for greater growth and development. It combines highest 
academic training and advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that 
much sought-for Southern culture and refinement. 


Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 
2 years college work. Strong Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Edenwold, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country Club, affords wonderful 
week-end trips into the open country. Application with references should be 
made as soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address 


-WARD-BELMONT Bon BE CHTS, Nashville, Tenn. 
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. Couthern Semina 
S a? a "J 


Russell Sage College : 

Pounded we Mrs. sell in conn f _ 

4, 2 2 will School FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
A School of Practical Arte In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record, 

Designed for the miaher College Preparatory. Special § for High Seed 
particularly on vocational and EB graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe 
linea. Secrevagial a vw 5 —_ =— Science; Business; Personal arention 
and ce -~™ Arts. A. and B.S. degrees. j See ee pe t. Sports: oe rr 

















NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Washington, D. C. Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph. D., LL. D., Pres, 


HIGHER school for high or pre- 
paratory school graduates with 
specialized instruction in Music, 
Art, Expression, and vocational sub. 
jects, No extra charge for Domes 
tic Science diploma course. 65-acre 
campus. Gymnasium with swim 
ming pool. Outdoor sports. Unuse 
ally attractive small group plan in 
cultured environment. Organized 
study of Washington. ; 
Registration for 1919-90 Session ## 
far advanced. Early application’ 
advisable. References’ required. 7 
Catalogue on request. 


REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Gea, Mk” 








THE BIRMINGHAM 


FOR GIRLS Founded 
> Healthful, i 
orating locat 


modern. 
“The Mountain School” _iike b 
90 girls and 14 teachers. ‘Thorough 
preparation and courses for girls not 
college. Strong Music 
tical domestic science an athledc, 
Gymoesiem. orianening Be we 
On Main Line P Penna 
RITES FoR ILLUSTRATED CaTalod 
4.B. GRIER, be P. 8. MOULTON, A.B. 
Box 156, Birmingham, Ps. 
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SOUTHERN vi 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, WN. ¥. SEMINARY, ee cata t le 


DWIGHT SCHOOL] Lindenwoad College 
For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 1831 ST.CHARLES,MO. 1919 


Suburban to New York City. Combining best features of Stands for sound scholarshi 
p, Christian ideals = 
pay Le - po owt Lh gg = by poet Lsieeee. ——- preparation for the useful life. 
for outdoor games Tennis. ing. ¢ nal Fe ra » B. A. an BA 
Principals egrees confer usic, an 
wise cm renee a : Vocational courses. Two million. dol jarendowment. 
Modern equipment. jog. dress 
3. L. ROEMER, D.D., President, or ms St. Obarles, Mo. 














'| Maryland College for Women 
A distinctive school in the National Capital osu 1853 - 1919 


iving to a selected number of girls the best cou ADVANTAGES 
mecican cultare. Preparatory. :. + Collegiate, Preparatory 10 miles from Baltimore 


Domestic Science, Secretarial. Music. : 
Expression. Emphasis on out-of-door study, Science 
physical culture, athletics. Catalog. Address 


Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 











Chevy Chase School Caigue ai odvantages 
national! capital are enjoyed att 
ris. Ask your senator or oe ae CHEN 
ASE. Meantime write for catalog. Address CBRN 
CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, FREDEBIC a 
RINGTON. PH. D., HEADMASTER, WASHINGTON 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For 
Ladies. Established 1842 Term : 
In the beautiful and historic Chenepdeah alley 
Virginia Unsurpassed climate, m 3 
Students from 31 states. Courses: Coll viate ( 
Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, pression 
Domestic ience. Catalog. STAUNTON, a7 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY For Girls int 
mountains near White Sulphur Springs, 
& O. R. R. 2300 ft. altitude. College P 
Two years graduate work. Music, tt Home 
nomics and Expression. Terms $350, Catalog 
request. Box 76. LewispurG, W. V& 

bd Historic Junior @ 
Southern College Girls and Yous® 
57th year. $500. Social Training Twoyve®tey 
Courses. Preparatory and Finishing Ore _ 


Art, Expres: Domestic Science, Tem - 
nasium. oclonts from many states. Ideal climate. 


VA., Petersburg, 240 College PL, Arthur Kyle Davin AE 
VA., Petersburg, 240 College 11. A 
The Mary Lyon School Cony 


Generaland FinishingCourses. Opportunity for d ; 
teacher to everysix girls. Open-air classrooms. 
our Funior School for g 6tol4 spar esis 


H.M. Crist, A.B., FrancesL.Cr A.B., 

















1535 Eighteenth St. Washington, D. C. 





A pemens ola New hasten Country School 
25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
odern Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W.C. A. Swimming pool. 
Horse-beck riding, canceing. g, trips afield. Eaxtensive grounds. 
" $800. Upper and fower sc pupils. For catalog address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Reward St. West Bridgewater, Mans. 





WYNONA CAMP FOR GIRLS, lai 
Saddle Horses, Golf, Tennis, Hiking, Swimming. vee 

Arts and Crafts. Sleeping Bungalows. Bi 

Lights. Delicious Meals. Sympathetic supervision. 3 

THE SECRETARY, Wynona Camp, 234 Summer 9 

burg, Mass. Lake Morey Club for adults—si08 


HILLCREST, SC Lar 


ls f. to 15 years o 
= wa ro ite Limited tk indiv 
Me tal, moral and physical developeeat: 
for. Unusual advantages in music. 

MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, HILLCREST, 





amid picturesqut 
surroundings. 
School park lasd}i 
of 100 acres. Sa} 


- Geers gacessravce. a Seen || 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 














Lasell Seminary 


More than & ing on 4 oes book 
pigs ved at Lase minary. 
peered appreciation of the best 

has to develop the best in each 
gradent. The course of study from first year 
gchool through two years advanced 

for high school graduates, covers a 
range of academic subjects, and elec- 








WHY WASTE 


UNUSUAL advantages at Miss Mason’s Sum- 
mer School for Girls and Women. Term, 
ad Ist to September 2d, 1919. Less than an 

our oo New York. Ideal location for swim- 
ming, > Rad and = outdoor recreation. Golf 
on Briarc 

Technical sonal such as Motor Driving and 
Repair, Practical Electricity, Aeroplane Me- 
chanics, Motor Boat Navigation. Also Drafts- 
manship, all branches of Domestic Arts, Garden- 
ing, Handicrafts and First Aid. 

Extraordinary Musical Advantages, Artists 
for master classes pdvanced pupils) in Piano, 
Mr. Voice, Mr. Yeatman 
Griffith ; Violin, 5A Maximilian Pilzer. Regu- 
lar classes or private lessons: Piano, Messrs. 
Harold Morris, Frederic Fichtel, Frederic Metz; 

















A SUMMER? 


Ohe 
Cas a 


Cultural Courses include the aoe Lan- 
guages—French, under Mr. Carlo Liten; Art, 
under Arthur Woelfle: Dancing, under Miss 
Elizabeth Dunean ; Expression. 

Business Courses especially for women of 
affairs who desire to be skilled assistants or 
their own business executives. Secretarial, 
Accounting, Banking, Social Service and Wel- 





=, tives -, ea apne ten ee p Fagg he tye 9 J. eeneR, PS gy nem = “5 Work, Investments, and other courses. 

is given iY. vistiaan Kriens; Cello, ry. Corne 

i = oe “4 dad marketing to enter- Van Vitet ; Harp, Mr. A. Francis Pinto, ad po for teachers of Music, a 
r taining. For full particulars 2 For Girls 
ith lly situated on a 

ith The schoo is delightfully situated ona |! C7acsineSetary Miss Mason’s Summer School 25 Women 
sub- - Cultural advantages of the city are The-Castle, Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

nes utilised. Many forms of outdoor sport and 

cre recreation “nd on Bo ya te - the school activ- — - 

im ities. ae wiry 

i GUY M, WINSLOW, Ph, D. Principal, FERRY HALL HILO), Ss RVG 

a in 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


F fee 2 


ice 


tages of & : 7 

=a | Wyoming Seminary 
UBB"* 

:RNEST CO-EDUCATIONAL school where boys 

yoron. B AS girls get a vision of the highest 


z 




















An accredited preparatory school for 
gis covering the last six years of 
@econdary school work. Also a finish- 
ing school for those not entering col- 


lege. Music, Art, Home Economics. A 


campus provides for tennis, hockey, 
al Geld sports. Well equipped gymnasium, 
Write for catalog W. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres, Milwaukee, Wis. 
UCATIONAL SCHOOLS 











Ttposes of = College preparation, Busi- 




















Fer Girls and Young Women 


Picturesque campus 
(twelve acres) on 
Lake Michigan in town 
of wealth and cul- 
ture twenty-eight miles 
north of Chicago. 
College Preparatory and 
General High School 
Courses, two years of 
Junior College work, and 
Special Instruction in 
Music, Expression, 
mestic Arts and Science, 
Certificate privileges. 
Noted for the wholesome, practical Chris. 
anity of its schoo) life. All open-air sporta 
Horse —_ Sow ye Gymnasium and large mod- 
ern swimming pool, For details 
—_s ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 331, Lake Forest. i 





develops girls intellectually, 
physically, ethically, socially. 


Preparatory and Junior College. 
Special courses in Domestic 
Science and Playground Work. / 

Beautifal location in gub- 
urban St. Louis, Mo. Strictly 
limited and exclusive stten 
ance. Early eacaines* nec- 
. Tuition $ . For 
dress 


‘ a 


5 mas, Principal 
Box 1022, University City, Mo. 














VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools — eRe South, Modern 
buil dings Extensive Uamp in the Val 
ley of ¥i a, famed tor bh health ro beauty o 


ecenery. pe fective, Frepersioryand al Col whe TY 
- - usic, - 














Half-Hour to New York City 


For High School Girls and Graduates 


Affords superior and exceptional Sree 
Magnificent granite buildings ; De ect 
immense gymnasium ; i din, 
bathing, boating, in season. ic 
——— Music, ast, i expresion, done 
tic science, secretarial. training. New 
York City ttractions, Select, Ley nen Bd 
ance. Membership, $1,000. Testh year-—— 
For booklet and views, address 
Dr.F.M. Townsend, sesntoni, commescieta 














a 


i ness, Oratory and Domestic Arts 
Tae @ aad Science. Military Training. All ath- 
ed letics, 75th year. eck ion rates, 
Va. Catalogue 
tris Be LL. Sprague, D.D., Pres., S h | WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
_ line a ne ce Kingston, Pa. C 00 Located in one of the 
D epots in New England. then 
“Home « Preparation for College Year book on request 
Voice, Vi Arte Crafts, courses in Sctmming. fae eens fa Ate Bg a 
Athletic field. Pool. @ ums, Co-edu- ves unusua opportanit es for all sports, including 
stor Cational. Separate do. dormitories. — — Rates $450, Special car from mnis, basket skating, snowshoeing, : 
ang Pree, Bexzaumy 0, Coxner,D.D. oon hides Chtcago, Sept. 25 3676 Samant Street Stet ueeien i; Domertio clence teschingn 4 
=~ re NEWTON, Mass. Haven. Pend. for catalog and viewa 
D ACADEMY Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal 





———S iss SS 
SCHOOLS OF KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Oxsrertm, Onro. Accredited. Two-year course in 


School of 
theory and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and New Haven Normal Goumnastion 


Primary teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin | 1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 33rd 
College and Conservatory of Music. Fits for teaching, tet ar ale Noe 


Address Miss Rosz BR. DEAN, 125 Elm St. yorptic onal pureau. Bac yo inms 
fields, 100 


Boathouse, 
MISCELLANEOUS acres en So 


Good PostonsOpento Young Men and Women 


As physical directors, playground supervisors, etc. 
rmal course for h School graduatea, Includes 


8, sesiete and folk — oom 
pusns faeulty. Swimm. ng > ress . 
} term opens PHYSICAL 


coageces @ oman 


Add Dept.54 4200 Grand 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Co-educationa! - Large endowment, In 
20 matty of southern eipoopain. 6 modern 
heme mn! athletic f field; 
ST aa 
Fr college. in, 
ys ynwand Expenses, $400 edamame 


For Catalog address 

















IF IT Is You will find the personal suggestions of 
one who has visited all the country’#bet- 


1 
ABOUT A than « stack of catalons. Wie or tle 
harge—t 
SCHOOL Giiissens, Director of 
ASK THE SCHOOL BUREAU 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Telephone Bryant 6000 119-R W. 40th St., New York 


Soeducetional. 15 acres of campus, 
, voice, ¥idlin, 
ming pool, all 

. Catalog. 
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SCHOOLS FOR Boys 


The Red Book M " 





= $i. Fotus Pilitary Heademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Summer Session July 7—August 23 

A Boy in Summer Time can increase his re- 
serve of health, strength and vitality, and at 
the same time keep his brain attuned to habits 
of study by a six weeks’ course of carefully 
planned vacationing at the summer session of 
St. John’s Military Academy. Mornings de- 
voted to study, afternoons to athletics. 


Regular Session Begins September 23 
Has a national reputation for the high char- 
acter of its scholastic work, physical training 
and military instruction. It appeals to the 
wide-awake boy and satisfies the most exact- 
ing parent. Government rating of “Honor 
School.”” Graduates enter leading Univer- 
sities East and West on certificate. 


For illustrated catalog address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 16-F, DELAFIELD, WAUKESHA CO., WISCONSIN 








MARION INSTITUTE 
The Army and Navy College 


DISTINCTIVE and completely equipped 
school with a twenty-five acre campus. 
Ideally located in the Appalachian Foot- 

hills. Military Staff from the Army and 
U. S..Naval Academy. Strong faculty from 
leading universities. 

The best is developed in the boy. Small 
classes insure individual attention. Private 
tutoring for every boy without extra cost. 
Junior College course, Professional and Uni- 
versity Preparatory courses, B.A. degree 
conferred. 


Army and Navy Department 


Senior and Junior Divisions R. O. T. C. 
Complete equipment for Infantry, Signal 
Corps, Machine Gun Practice. Automatic 
rifles. Preparing for entrance te Annapolis 
and West Point. College courses to insure 
high rank in the Academies. Marion Insti- 
tute has an exceptional record of successes 
on entrance examinations to these Govern- 
ment Schools. Unsurpassed health records. 
Marion is located in the isothermal belt that 
the Government found the most satisfactory 
for training soldiers. Outdoor work every 
day in winter. Rates mcde-ate. 


For catalog and information address 


COLONEL W. L. MURFEE. 
Superintendent 
ALABAMA 


MARION 


























STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
Sor Manly Boys 


Government Honor School 


525 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 
to 20 years old prepared for the Universi- 
ties, Government Academies or Busi 

1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthfuland 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drilis and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our tuto- 
rial system. Academy fifty-nine years 
$275,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges $550. Catalog free. Addess 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, STAUNTON, VA. 














PEDDIE’ 
A SCHOOL FOR Boys 


a 











MANHOOD—a pari 
of the curriculum 


Peddie boys are taught first of a'l to be men. The 


development of character is placed above all other 
Considerations. It has been so for more than half 
a century. Peddie boys are leaders in college 


in business not only because of what they énem, 
but because of what they are. Stalwart manhood 
part of the curriculum, 
Every Peddie boy isgivena thorough Health 
Examination. Every organ en and 
charted. Reports are sent to parents, 
Every boy’s special ability is sorght out 
and developed by expert teachers, 
Peddie is liberally endowed, and conducted without 
thought of profit. Situated 9 m les from Princeton, 
Modern dormitories—60-acre campus — gymnasium— 
swimming pool — basehall— football — cinder track, 
Music and public speaking. Lower School for boys 
from 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter all Colleges by 
certificate or examination An exceptionally fine 
infirmary has just been completed for the care of the 
boys in case of illness. 
Write for Booklet and Catalog 
Roger W. Swetland, Hea¢master, LL.D., Box 6-F, Hightslows, ILE 

















is a school 

your son 

ulates a: hoy; 

graduates, 
every meaning 
of the word, a man. Seccnd only to West Pom 
in standing and equipment. Fireproof 
Swimming pool 60x120. Riding hall with rom 
to maneuver several hundred horses. A new 
barracks makes room for a few more boys for 
1919-20. Ages 14-16 preferred. Early ental 
ment urged. Catalog. Address 


The Dean’s Office, Culver, Indiana 



































V1 ABBOT 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an effi- 
cient master. cer and scientific departments. 
etic fie 


and play. Big athi 


D Stimulating life in the open. Directed work 
s. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. 


LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10tol4. A distinct school with a bu 


RY 





THE SCHOOL 


That Understands Boy 


No only how to teach them, but how 
develop the best that isin them. 
comprehension; capable instruction; 
snappy athletics; bright, sunny claswoomm 
Manly boys who make wholesome companiams 
A private bathing beach ; the advantages of the 
country, yet convenient to Boston. , 
Ait fei ie Doe at 
for catalog. Address RALPH K. BEAROE, A. 
Headmaster, 38 King Caesar Road, Duxbury; 


Powder Point School 




















ilding of itsown. Under 
Princival 








the management of a house father and mother. Joseph H. Sawyer, L.H.D. ampton, 
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KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE $22 3,%i2ts¢, 


The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, 


according to the season, by special train and with no int 


Excellent mont is 
paraie ground and athletic fie -acre Campus. 
$60,000 home in 4 


J L erruption of studies. 
uipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories and woodworking shops, modern buildings, large 
€ Military drill all winter. New 
ida, where boys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter 
months. Accredited by leading universities. Designa c 
Early registration necessary; waiting list last two years. Terms, $700 


barracks in Florida. 


| by the War Junior and Senior Divisions of R.0.T.C. 


Address The Military Aide, KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, Lyndon, Kentucky. 





» Mining Engineer 


A great profession, not overcrowded, offers the 


diligent and ambitious student as# os 
exceptional rewards. Located in the heart of < 
of the greatest copper mining districts # a 
the College offers a unique combination 
theoretical instruction with ractical ex7ey 
ence in all phases of mine evelopmen' 
operation. Four year course can be com: 

in three. Vast mines, mills, smelters, © ~ 
lytic and power plants of the most m 


are practically a part of the College equi 
and constitute a factor of enormous 
the courses of instruction Ever! 
for specialization. A state supp 

not conducted for profit Esta ‘ 
*““M. CO. M. Men Make Good. For 
book address Dean, Houghton, M chigan. 


Michigan “:* 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


eerie) |UNIOR PLATTSBURE 














EIGHT WEEKS 
* Linked with the Government ” JULY 1—AUeUST 28 
direction of President Wilson. Infantry fe) Lak T 
the Junior end Some ope, have n e Champlain, N. Y. 
? ini orps, 
" ad in | this institution. 


ct S| Pee tae) (7 The Camp Where You Can Fiy 


Western Military Academy 























COL, G. D. EATON, Superintendent fae Summer Camp School for Boys 


MAJ. CKSON, Principal 
ses . 8th year. A wonderland 7 to 16, In hill country, 
Boz 55 ALTON, ILL. of woods and water. Fish- 1000 feet above sea level, 
ing, hiking, boating. Over- one hour from Chicago. 
night boatride (direct) Faculty, placing boy values 
from Chicago to Lake before book values, seeks 
Portage. Rates reasonable. to develop mind, body, 
Unusual equipment. morals and manners. 


rt : er Ground school of aviation. Flying in Curtis dual control 
% ) ‘so accredited salieasy properees, eee A planes, with expert pilots. Aerial observation, map mak- 

gt excelled by any similar institu ion, nae ing, photography. Student observer actually kardles 
oo The Fos boys college or business. Devel- . levers but machine is always under control of pilot. 
all other / prepares hich of honor sys- . a : SPORTS—Swimming, canoeing, rowing, sailing, motor boating, base- 
than half ops 5 ser sé ~ ? : ors ball, basketball, horseback riding, fishing, tennis, fencing, boxing Polo 
lege rl | tom, industry, fine physique, obedience and é, for those desiring it. 

" MOTOR MECHANICS — Wi 7 
hood is | the ability to command. i —, A cane military regime wie ES 
Ba. : fal- , Qs. lavy officers. vairy, Aruliery, luiaatry, Navigation. 
ro ) Lain near St. Teas sowed roe —— : ss For Catalog Address: INFCRMATION OFFICER, 
ost / ness beauty; f E ar Co mplete y 9E. 48th St., New York City 
d without : 
Tincetom, 
nasium — 
tora | 
leges by ; 
ally fine 
re of the | 
Applications last year greatly exceeded capacity. 
=: ' Fewer places then ever before. are available - 
Earl lication advised. - one 

dans | for sew cadets. Earty app a fae: For every TODD Boy a good citizen’ 
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A Tennessee Military 
Institute 3 


Kyle Camp for Boys, Catskills America’s manhood revealed 











itself on the battlefields of Eu- 
lows — no wet tents. An rope. The new generation 





expenditure of $25,000 has turned this should realize the ideals of 
place into a paradise for boys. Americanism for which men 


Address DR. PAUL KYLE, KY! there died. Life at Tennessee 
Box 88 Ain] nat at te sors Military Institute is pervaded 


MV. with these high ideals. Boys 
entworth Milit Aead Lexington, from all states are receiving a most thorough preparation to U M M EE R < A M be 
an“ lary "by U ecm eres ee the ———— of he Setues, PE ce my of of r Ps = . 4 

Designated onor ool" k yar Dept. Reaches uildings last summer has enabled us to dou e capacity, oO 
20) whom the ordin: day aon does a interest. but the enrollment is limited to 250. the Miami Militar y Institute 

parate “smaller boys” department. Certificate admits The T. M, I. faculty is one of the strongest found in any In the woods on the banks of the Big Miami (45 miles 
and Universities. For catalog address, preparatory schuol. Special preparation for government from Cincinnati, 12 from Dayton) is a Summer ionaiigg i 

 Supt., 1821 Washington, Ave., Lexington, Me. academies, colleges, universities or business, §585 covers where your boy will have the time of hie life. Under 

all expenses. Catalog. Colonel C. R. Supt, Institute management, with man: of regular facalty. 

Tennessee Military | Box 120 rea) recreation, efficient military train- 


ap “Borde 
——_—_— tafesing T.C.) under active U. 8. Army Officer and 
a 

















rs in apoeeet eapeeee Gesized. 
ie practice, hikes, ting, ing, swimmi: 
R d | h-M. A d y athletics, games, movies, camp fires, etc. fruits Band 
an 0 p acon Ca em a big feature. Catalog, address 
Box 425 ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
r Bo: 





Haare Oe earned Music. Unit of 
0 ining Corps w tail, 
the President of the United States, 

Association of 


“Big Brother Plan” . . s = s =e 
"Big Brother Plan” of Sch A School for Boys with Military Training 
the boys into close personal oe covenineat A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equi 
ment cost $100,000. Prepares for Coll or Sci- 
barracks, Separate buildin entific Schoola Gymnasium, physical culture 
boys. Indoor Swimming Pool. Al and outdoor sports. 28th session opens Septem- 
tench and Bridge Building. Debatin ber 16th, 1919. For catalog address 
Societies, Glee Club.” Band en CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 

















Orchestra, tien im @ quiet town on the main : eines: or = 
fabash and C. & A. R. R. Military 
a Danville Military Institute) New Mexico 32 
School, read ‘ear Summer (—_ DANVILLE, VIRGINIA ‘A state-owned school in the heart of the 


vigorous, aggressive West. Develops the 

Sec’ : 

. on Superintendent 
0, 


m the fartomed Piedmont Eagion, highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions 
Unsurpassed climate. Prepares for colleges, universities, —bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Altitude 


business, and Government Academies. Select patronage, : 
strong faculty, home influences, modern equipment. De- 8700 feet, Preparatory and Junior College. 


partment for small boys. Charges §5(®. Catalog, address ADDRESS 
Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 














MORGAN PARK “tioemy 


14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Old- 
fashioned scholastic standards, Credits recognized at all 
colleges. Teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's mercantile, 
civic and industrial institutions with shop talks and business 
men’s lectures as part of regular school work. Small classes, 
Individual care. Reserve Officer Training Corps. Resident 
U. S. Army officer. 
COL. H. D. ABELLS, Principal 


For catalog address Box 1800, Morgau Park, iL. 
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SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hail NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALVIENE Scars isos 


Each 4 hoo 
ttolt: Ag adomic c degunlcs and 
Theatre and Stock Go Attord New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, entionion study 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 









































Select the Right School 
The School and College Bureau 
of The Red Book Magazine 


Will give full information 
about the best schools and 
colleges absolutely free. 


Check from the lists below the kind of 
Institution inwhich you are interested 


Location Preferred ................- 
ON CUNEO «5 «sv inikn'nccaesbacdacas 
Catholic. ......:. Protestant ........ 
Give exact age...... This is important 
Name.... 


Address. . ‘ vaeas 


Mail to School ont College Rome 
THE RED BOO AGA 
Aeolian Building M\ew vom ane 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


The Red Book Wa 








Unit R. 

Military science taught by U.S. Saray roficer, Caflage Pre- 
paratory, Business and Music. 
Pool. 341b ys enrolled from 28 states and 3 ocien coun- 
tries last year. Unusually liberal terms. All sports. Out- 
of-doors the round. o. a pape than the 
public school can gt give. 

REV. WALTER wiTcuELL, 0.0. RECTOR, BOX P, CHARLESTON, S.C. 








A NATIONAL SCHOOL _Founded 1867 & 











MANLIUS 


Urgent is pnd need for hardy men- 
tal, moral, and physical man-timber 
with keen, and true minds, 
Maadiea decks te tas 
, ps its 
accordin; 





Principles, successfully i the 

theoretical with the ical. It 

offers preparation for college and 

business, and gives superior military 

~ Pres. raining Corps. rough ip- 

hee 1 ment. Send for booklet in 


Box 96. 
Maniius, N.Y. formation. 














SEWANEE 


Military Academy 


For Boys 
Se the heart of the Cumberland Mountains, 2000 feet above 
level, The school, with its ane < ot 4 Ce lies 
in a ten thousand acre 
Thorough reparation for coll 
distraction ; vigorous out outdoor ife; 
inttinete pid 


main —a 
: oman we without 
military hte ps of 

of Christi- 





ota 
Sewanee as a better school. 
is a helpful oo ane Coes the boys and masters, 
which fosters better work and better understanding. All 
athietics cncouraged. Write forcatalog. Address 


Colonel DaVal . Cravens, Supt, Bex 680, SEWANEE, TENN. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


uncy ool. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. a 4 teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 





BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home pre- 
paratory school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies, Sub- 
jects selected to suit career. 11 teachers, Spring 
water.’ Sacre athletic field. Gy i dswimmingpool. 
4b Rates Limited to 100 boys, 15 years 
and upwards. Catalog JAMESK. HUGHES, A. M., Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 


The Massanutten Military Academy B+ 18.Needie te: 











for . ful location, beautiful ee gg 100 
miles from Washin: Prepares college and business. 
Music, at few $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. 


ARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster. 





SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 





Send 10 cents coin or 


mering an Saptring, to Came alieietalabow 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 4055 Begne Building, ladignapelis 


Nedermaire’s socccnuiccn's cnsiks- 
Stammering Cure | arnished upon request. 
Institution ca*tswre ete. 
TRADE SCHOOLS 
ELECTRICAL tine cr mon ot character am 


includes and Practica! 
25 ee 





oe ae 















































and the 


New World 


The lifetime and the life work 


and done in the same sort of | 
world that you, the patent 


have lived in. 


The Great War has made the 
world over. The world’s work 


Your Chil 









henceforth will be done in | 
a better way. And it is your | 


child that will do that work 


Conscious of this, the foremost 
educators of America have 
given the curricula of thei 
institutions a most searching 
examination to the end of 
adapting them to the reog 
nized demands of the tasks 
that must be accomplished by 


the new generation. 


Have you considered this? 


Now is the time if it be that | 


your child is “going away t 
school” this fall. 


It is the trained man or womat 
upon whom the world dé 
pends to-day. And whatever 
direction natural aptitude ot 
interest takes, it is only eft 
cation that will bring tat 
aptitude or interest to its high 
est productive power. 

The need of your child for 
trained mind ten years from 
now will be ten times grealtt 
than your need was in the old 
world of ten years ago. No 
better schools exist in Amenic 
than those that give you thet 
message in the pages ofthis 
magazine. They tail wit 
ners. Give them the chant 
to put your child in that dis 


















| 
of your child are not to be spent | | 
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Improved My Memory 


In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“ff I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin—compelled me to turn and look 
at him, though I must say it is not my 
usual habit to “listen in” even in a 
hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could 
get it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, be- 
fore the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
ter was introducing a long line of 

the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 

are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
isiness connection and telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take, What is more, he named each man’s 
and telephone number, for good 


[F 


I wont tell you all the other amazing 

one this man did except to tell how he 

back, without a minute’s hesitation, 

lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 

> Parcel post rates and anything 
guests gave him in rapid order. 


So oocrrord 


= 
af 


met Mr. Roth—which you may 
did the first chance I got —he 
_ me over by saying in his quiet, 


HW 


is nothing miraculous about m 
bering anything I want to comedian. 
fit be names, faces, figures, facts or 
have read in a magazine. 
% do this just as easily as I do. 
oo one mind can learn 
: ctly the same things which 
miraculous when I do 7 eg 
memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
very faulty. Yes it was— 
memory. On meeting a man I 


i 


Zz 
fi 
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would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom 
I have met but once, whose names I can 
call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic 
principle of my whole system and you will 
find it—not hard work as you might fear— 
but just like playing a fascinating game. I 
will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his pub- 
lishers, the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of one hun- 
dred words so that I could call them off 
forward and back without a single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 


Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 


**May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, especially 
appeal to me. I may add that I already had 
occasion to test the effectiveness of the 
two lessons in the preparation for trial of an 
important action in which I am about to 
engage.” 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can ab- 
solutely count on ray memory now. I can 
call the name of most any man I have met 
before—and I am getting better all the 
time. I can remember any figures I wish 
to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by 
Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses 
are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a 
business meeting, or in any social gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a sphinx 
when I got into a crowd of people who knew 
things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trig- 
ger” memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of 
us has that kind of a memory if he only 
knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many years 
to be able to switch the big searchlight on 
your mind and see instantly everything you 
want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I think it 
was about so much” or “I forget that right 
now” or “I can’t remember” or “I must 
look up his name.” Now they are right 
there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph 
Smith”? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 
It is simple, and easy as falling off alog. Yet 
with one hour a day of practice anyone—I 
don’t care who he is—can improve his Memory 
100% in a week and 1,000% in six months,” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your div- 
idends in increased power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES 

While Mr. Jones has chosen the story form for this 
account of his experience and that of ot. ‘with the 
Roth Memory Course, he has only facts that are 
known personally to the President of the I: 
Corporation, who hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. 
Jones’ story in ail its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it isto 
double, yes, triple your memory”power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write @ letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. a. 2 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R366 119 W. 40th St., New York 
nna te dag te ay 


within five days after its receipt or send you 
in full payment of the course. 
























Big Salaries for “Specialized 


Brains’ in Business 


Here is convincing proof that specialized business knowledge will 
put you into a better position—raise your salary. Read below how 
ambitious men were quickly promoted after taking the LaSalle train- 


ing which made their services worth more. 
__ The same training which enabled them to advance is offered you. Doas they 
did—train! LaSalle experts can give you the knowledge that commands high pay. 

At least write for information. Send the coupon today and get the facts. 
“Passed Ohio C. P. A. ex- “Since taking my LaSalle 
amination with high cre- course my earning capacity 
baa _ F. B. of pee inerenasd 400 per cent.” 
a.corporation with assets of "Your course benefited 
over $4,000,000.” W.M.C. me so much it netted me 
1 “Am now one of theoffi- 600 Et cunt profit in a 
year. 


cials of the company with lo 
increased sala “Salary increased 288 per 


ry because [ 
am able to present state- cent withina year.” L.C. R. 
4 rns in 6 months 10 


ments toourdirectors, show- 
ing the true conditions of 
affairs at any time.” C.A.E. 


AcCOUNTANT 


This training gives you a thoro knowledge of 
every principle of accounting and its practical 
application. You take up the very problems 

at are met daily in actual business. You 
are given the combined experience of many ac- 
counting authorities. When you master one 
point, you go ahead to the next. You cover in 
months what it might take years for you to 
obtain from experience in the office. 


Instruction by Practical Men 


The LaSalle method will train you under the 
direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, 
A. M., C. P. A., er Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Illinois, assisted by astaff 
of Certified Public Accountants including mem- 
bers of the American Instituteof Accountants. Analysieand 


Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, Auditing, 
i ent all made clear. 


times the costof the course. 
F.J.F. 


Expert Accountants 
Earn $3,000 
to $10,000 a Year 


Business today cannot be run “by 
see. Officers and directors must have 
curate information on the conditions of 
every department. They must know where 
profits are being made; where losses can be 
topped and expansion encouraged. The Commercial Lawand Scientific 
Iligher Accountant shows them all this, They will prepare you for the Civil ice and C. P. A. 
He is the business analyst, the depart- examinations, to hold an executive position or to enter 
mental organizer. Specialized ability tode business as an Expert Consulting Accountant. Enrollment 
these things naturally brings a big income, also gives you the free use of our Consulting which 
- “ brings advice on any important business problem whenever 

Train By Mail 


you need it, 
You can get this training in your own 


home, N< %ed to leave your present posi- Send the Coupon 
on gost you are ready for the better one. Your sequent will bring full information about this home 


lle extension method brings the eaten Bier Accounting and our valuable book, ““Ten 
instruction by mail. Use only your spare Years’ ion In One;’’ also our book, “Proof,” giving 
time. The cost of the courseissmalland testimonials of hundreds of men who have ad thru 
you can pay on our easy terms—a little LaSalletraining. No cost to you; no obligation, At least 
each month if you wish. investigate. Mail the coupon now. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 666-HA “The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ Chicago, HMlinois 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars regarding 
r Extension Course of Training in Higher Accounting and your Consulting 
rvice, Also your books, “Ten Years’ otion In One” and “Proof.” 


ual 
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CITIZENS OF TO-MORROW 
Os are the children of to-day. Just what sort 


of citizens they are to be depends upon the 
education with which you provide them. To 
assist parents in the wisest selection of the school 
best suited to their child’s needs is the purpose 
and function of the Educational Bureau of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. Write it to-day. 
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“TN just three places in human bis 
tory have men ever been free and 
equal: in Paradise before the Fall, ix 


the Declaration o Independene 
in the West before the heeled | 


' 
fence came,” 
i 
| 


$e 


CG Oh, 
You 
Tex!” | 


5 arpetny MAC LEOD | 
RAINE, author of those 
memorable BLUE BOOK successes | 
“The Yukon Trail” and “A Man | 
Four-Square,” has written for that 

magazine a splendid new novel d |} 
the fine free days of the olde |} 
golden West. Not since “The 
Virginian” has there been another | 
nove! so authentic, so thrilling or s0 | 
picturesque as Mr. Raine’s “Oh, | 
You Tex!” You'll find it, along j} 


with— 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Hi 


“Redbrand the Unreconciled” H 
by Roy Norton 


“The Dilbo Bird et AL” 
by Holman Day 

“The Thunder-Stealer” 
by Albert Payson Terhune 


“Seven Smith” 
by Frank R. Adams 


“Mr. Riley Gces Crooked” 
by H. Bedford-Jones 


“The Wagon and the Missing Star’ |} 


by George F. Worts 


and many other notable. stones, ia 


the June issue of — 


BRO DOON 


- MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 
36 So. State Street, Chicage 
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were gidd to hold jobs 

*. the Hatton Com- 

It was a fine 

place to work; that is, 

fine for others—but not for me. 


pany. 


Your Words Are 
Like Shells = 


glimpsed at it. Then’ he read a 
Soon he was devouring 
thirty minutes he was a 
The light of hope 
This 


littie. 


eamed in his eyes, 


& was three years since s, sz ; nbet ne enone: ag all — 
had gotten a raise. My stand- D Th 9) iis words had been duds——shells 

nization was nil. VY Pp e that didn’t explode. And. he 
ee ee cent om ao trib. Oo e al Oo Oo © learned more toe—he learned 


was I called into a con- 
lon, never was I introduced 


to a customer. 


Several fellows 


to me, passed over my head to salaries 


Lr they bought homes, 


owned automobiles, 


put good money in bank and “had investments.” 


Why didn’t I advance? 


Why? 


Why? Why? 


That is the question I asked myself and my 


wife a thousand times, 


Was I destined to grow into an old drab plod- 


ding.and poorly paid clerk? 
horrified 


The possibility 


me; this was the fear that was begin- 
ning to constantly oppress me. 


1 was certain that I had not been 
I decided to go to the preSident 
demand the recognition that was 


fairly. 


treated 
and 
due me. I 


spent two or three evenings thinking up what I 
would say, And I decided I was going to say 
it all, if it took a whole day. ° 


Heavens, what a fizzle I made 


of the job! 


The rich rugs and the mahogany awed me; the 
disinterested look Mr. Pickering gave me when I 
stood at his desk seemed a tribute to my insig- 


. I was dumb; 


my tongue was par- 


alyzed, I was sorry I was there. 
“What is it er——er—Gleason?” 
“Don’t you think, sir, I——I——deserve more 


money?” I managed to say. 
“No, I don’t!” he snapped back, 


you would be getting it.” 


“if I did 


Crushed with chagrin, I started for the door. 


“Yes, a rusty 
finish,” I thought 


“Come back here!” bawled the boss. 
Can’t you 


you say anything? 


r old clerk, that is to be my 


“Can’t 
talk even when 


you are fighting for yourself and your family? 
“You came in here with a line of talk all 


mt, a" your 
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* he continued in an accusing 
men do when they want to ask for 


a raise —— well, 
why. don’t you say 
what you wanted to 
say?” 

“You won't let 
me,” I replied in a 
husky, abashed 
voice, 

“Won't let you?” 
he sneeringly mim- 
icked, “‘say, if you 
knew how to talk 
I couldn’t stop you 
and what is more 


I wouldn’t want 
to.” 

Swiftly and ap- 
parently without 


reason his manner 
changed to the 
other extreme. 

“Sit down, Ger- 
ald,” he said, and 
my, wasn’t his tone 
different. Those 
three words wiped 
out all the humil- 
jation and despair 
that up to now the 
interview had 
caused me. I never 
knew that so much 
friendliness could 
be put into three 
words——and he had 
never called me by 
my first name be- 
fore. 

The old fellow 
Bt «@ cigarette, 
walked over to the 
window, and as he 
smoked he silently 
contemplated the 


“mine and said slowly, 








crowded streets below. 

After several thoughtful 
towards me and resumed: 

“For the past few years I have been divid- 
ing men into two classes. Down there in the 
avenue”——pointing to the window——‘“you will 
see them; those who can’t tali——they walk; and 
those who can talk——they ride in automobiles. 

“Our business——-every business—is a battle 
of brains and these battles are won with live 
shells——words——the kind of words that ex- 
plode, that hit the mark. 

“Do you know what’s wrong with you Gerald? 
Do you know why you are sewed in a bag here 
where you are likely to stay? You're the dead- 
est talker in the shop. 

“And that is why 


moments he turned 





you always lunch alsne, 
and are outside the organization’s social “set. 
You have the dreariest line of conversation I 
know of, Your word-shells are duds——they don’t 
explode——they flop in the dirt in ignominious 
failure, 

“If a man wilk be successful every word he 
utters must land on his objective with a bang! 
Duds are black marks against the gunnery-record 
of one’s intel.ect and ability. Victory in busi- 
ness, as in war, is on the side that has the 
heaviest artillery.” 

I was crushed. 





Of course I wasn’t a good 
talker. I knew that. Talkers like Mr. Pickering 
—they were born, I thought. And if years of 
good work didn’t help a man up the ladder, then 
my case’was indeed hope-ess. 

Came a silence, an awkward pause; awkward 
because it was my cue to say something and I 
didn’t know what to say. 


The old fellow seemed to read my dreary 


thought. “‘No, you don’t have to be born a good 
speaker, you can learn the art quicky and 
easily. 


He leaned across the desk, fixed his eyes upon 
“What one man can do 
another can attempt; get that fact firmly fixed 
in your mind.” 

This rather trite expression coming from old 
Pickering seemed like precious pearls of deep 
wisdom dropping from the lips of a sage. 

“Listen,” he went on, and his manner grew 
tense, “up to the time I was fifty-two years old 
I was a dismal failure, I could ony hold a job 
until my employers got wise to me. 

“Failure was my habit. I always anticipated 
it, and subcenscious!y I set out to accomplish 
failure, 

“Mr. Hatton, the founder of this business gave 
me my last chance, He sent me out on the road 
on an easy task—an investigation——just asking 
questions of storekeepers——and even there I fell 
down. In two weeks they wired me to come 
in——I knew what it. meant; I was going back to 
be fired. 

Mr. Pickering then pictured to me his despair 
in the four hour journey, and how he contrasted 
his lot with that of his carefree, happy fellow- 
passengers in the smoking compartment of the 
Pullman. Heavens how he envied these men. 
Why wasn’t he like them? Why was he down 
and out? The life-long riddle was unanswerable. 

Yet the answer lay beside him, and he was 
soon to know. 

The porter announced luncheon and the men 
trooped on out to the diner—that is all but 
Pickering. He decided not to eat but to hold 
back the money from his expenses. He would 
badly need a couple of dollars soon, 

One of the passengers left some reading mat- 
ter behind in the old fellow’s charge, ‘Mastery 
of Speech” it was called and Pickering idly 





how to make his shells explode. 

Did Mr. Hatton fire him? Not 

on your life. Not only did Pick- 

ering talk himself back in his job but he talked 

himself into a better one. “Mastery of Speech” 

had in a few hours given him the force and 

power of expression that made Mr. Hatton forget 

Pickering’s background in ineffectual years, He 

was put in command of some of our heavy artil- 

lery and every day he fired shells——word-shells 

that landed on their objective every time, and 

also landed him into the presidency of the cor- 
poration when Mr. Hattcn died. 

When Mr. Pickering finished about himself, he 
turned to my own case. ‘‘Now, Gleason,” he d, 
“you are not in the desperate fix that I was in, Yow 
are not a failure; you have just halted a few years. 
You are a young man; you can easily pick up the 
stride when you know how. 

“There are some people in this office that an inter- 
view like this would be wasted cn. Dr. Law’s course 
won’t give a dullard a new set of brains or put activity 
in a lazy man. 

“You are neither lazy nor stupid, Gerald. 


Yemtealb st v 
don’t know the quickest way out from desk-ground, It 


is for fellows like you that the lessons were made. 

“After you learn a few things from Frederick Houk 
Law’s ‘Mastery of Speech” you will for one thing, never 
be afraid of the boss again.’ 

Well, I wrote for the course which the publishers 
offer to send on free examination without money in ad- 
vance, and found it amazingly interesting and easy to 
master. I practiced my newly-acquire! ability on 
wife and some of the fellows at the office. hey 
not conceal their surprise at my being interesting. I 
experienced for the first time the exhaltation of power 
—for power it surely is. 

The salesmanager invited me into a conference with 
four or five of our biggest people. I plunged—sure 
the strength of my new self I took command, My shells 
exploded; I know they did, for in the most casual way 
the salesmanager just took my arm and to lunch 
with him, where the conference was ecntifted, 

Then came the big day when I was dated to sell my- 
self to Old Pickering. Did I do it? 

Well, two years have passed, my salary {fs over five 
times what it was when my words were du T live 
in a suburb that but a little while ago was even be- 
yond my longings. Every night my wife meets me at 
the station with our car and drives me to the good home 
that we own. 

Usually our boy meets the car a block or so from 
the house on his pony and gives us a race home, Most 
of the time we let him win. 

Out in our town they want to make me eg of 
the Country-side Club but my eye is on another 
tive. There is need for a second vice-president in the 
Hatton Company and I am sending some explosive 
old Mr. Pickering’s way. 

The words, that bring to me the things for which 1 
am striving, come easily and naturally now. They 
come to you too if you get Dr. Law's “Mastery of 
8 . 


peech 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, publish--. 


ers of “‘Mastery of Speech,’’ Dr. Law's Course in 
ness Talking and Public Speaking, that once yau have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how you can, in 
one hour, learn the secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech under all condi- 
tions, that they are willing to send you the Course on 
free examination, 

nm’t send any money, Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete Course will be sent, all 
charges prepa'd, at once. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied send it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
Course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no 
risk and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-366, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s‘‘Mastery of Speech,** 
a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking in eight 
lessons. I will either remail the Course to you within five 


after its receipt, or send you §5 in complete payment of the course. 
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Foods fry quickly in this fine, pure lard— 
fry deliciously crisp and brown. 


Exactly the right consistency for shortening. 
Biscuits and muffins made with it are light 
as a feather and unusually good! 

Packed for you in these three convenient 
sizes. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


The Red Book Ma 


A fine, pure 
lard that 
never varies 
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Elinor Fair 
Evelyn Gosnell 
Zola Talma 
Alice Howard 
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ADA MAE WEEKS 
in “Listen Lester” 
Photo by Campbell Studio, New York 























FLORENCE REED 


in “Roads of Destiny” 


Photo Ly Campbell Studio, New York 


























ELINOR FAIR 


Film Play Star 


I hoto by Evans, Los Angeles 
























































EVELYN GOSNELL 
in “‘Up in Mabel’s Room” 
oto by Campbell Studio, New York 
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ZOLA TALMA 
in “Miss Nellie of N’Orleans” 


y Charlotte Fairchild, New Yor: 




















ALICE HOWARD 
in Vaudeville 
Photo by Moody Studio, New York 
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in “Stop, Look, Listen” 
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I Expect to Be Entirely Consistent 
—After Ninety 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


READER writes to reprove me 

because a statement in a recent 

editorial apparently contradicts 
something which I wrote a year ago. 

“A writer ought at least to be consistent,’’ 
he says. Which, of course, is the last thing 
that any writer—below the age of ninety— 
ought to be too much concerned about. 

For it is the business of men, whether 
writers or not, to see truth and to express 
it in their lives. That a man should see 
more truth this year than he saw last, and 
should hope to see even more in the year 
to come, is a perfectly normal expectation. 
And inevitably the larger vision of this year 
will reveal the shortcomings of the past. 

I talked the other day with the president 
of one of the nation’s greatest businesses. 
Said he: 


... “I go down to my office these days with 
my mind absolutely open; I am prepared at 
a moment’s. notice to reverse our entire 

*pusiness practice, if the conditions demand 


it. With the world in tumult as it is to-day, 
the concern which says, ‘We have always 
done it this way,’ or ‘Such and such a course 
is not in line with our previous policy,’ is 
riding for a fall. 


FOOLISH consistency is the hobgob. 
lin of little minds,” Emerson ex- 
claimed. “With consistency a great soul 
has simply nothing to do. He may as well 
concern himself with his shadow on the 


If you would be a man, speak what you 
think to-day in words as hard as cannon- 
balls, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks in hard words again, though it con- 
tradict everything you said to-day. ‘Ah, 
then,’ exclaim the aged ladies, ‘you shall 


was misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus 
and Copernicus and Galileo and Newton 
and every pure and wise spirit that ever took 
flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood.” 

The butterfly is not consistent with the 
chrysalis: nobody expects a frog to conform 
to the standards of the tadpole. Natureis 
herself the great parent of contradictions; 
and nothing in her universe is perfectly 
consistent but the eternal hills, and old dogs 
who lie all day in the sunshine, and men 
whose brains have hardened into shells. 

A man owes this obligation to himself— 
that he should keep his vision high and his 
footsteps fixed in the path that leads toward 
the stars. Sometimes that path will lie 
straight and clear; sometimes it w’!l bend 
to the left or right; and sometimes he may 
have to retrace his steps in order to fix his 
feet firmly upon it. When that necessity 
arises, there should be no hesitation. 


| LIKE to remember Dr. David Swing, 
who was for many years pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church on Fifth Avenue. 
Through a long lifetime he expounded the 
truth to his people as his spirit revealed it 
to him. And at the very end of his days 
new truth came to him, and he rose in his 
pulpit and confessed frankly that: all of his 
previous preaching had been in large 
measure mistaken. 

St. Augustine, toward the end of his 
career, published a good-sized book called 
“Retraction.” Only a big man could have 
written such a book; for only a big man 
continues to grow straight up to the 
very last. 

Be not too fearful of inconsistencies; for 
if you are growing as you should be growing, 
consistency, which is the hardening of the 
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be sure to be misunderstood!’ Misunder- 
stood! It is a fool’s word. Is it so bad, 
then, to be misunderstood? Pythagoras 


mental and spiritual arteries, ought not to 
set in 
—until you are ninety, at least. 


Mr. Barton’s editorial on this page next month will be en- 
titled “The Greatest Sporting Proposition in the World.” 
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HE woman who appreciates nor any other injurious ingredient. 

beautiful old china takes pride Neither does Ivory contain unsaponi- 
t- and pleasure in washing her fied oil; its thick, cleansing suds rinse 
wae treasured bowls and jugs and off easily and thoroughly, leaving no 
— plates. Just as she values the filmy streaks to cloud the polished 
china too highly to entrust its care to surface. 
servants, so is she particular to use for 
its cleansing nothing but pure, mild 
Ivory Soap. 





Ivory makes dishes clean in the strictest 
sense. It leaves hands soft, white and 
smooth—an Ivory quality that is im- 
Ivory Soap cannot injure either painted portant to every woman who does her 
or gold decorations on china, be- own housework and is careful of her 
cause Ivory contains no free alkali appearance. 


IVORY SOAP. . . .(@E . 994% PURE 
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Here isa story that presents a conflict 
iN of wills which develops under your eyes 
MF oto adrama loaded with vital significance. 
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BTAND-OFF 7 


By 
AMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Illustrated by 
om, K. RYLAND 
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AP-TAP, on the door of the Honorable Stacy Blount’s 
ofice. Tap-tap, tap! Without further preliminary 

; the door opened and Dave McNair entered, thus Blount had heard a cau- 
olating one of the unwritten laws whereby the Honorable Stacy U8 footfalll outside. The 
ount ruled the lives of his dependents. “Blount slipped a hand 

t a letter which the noon mail had brought, and bent a re- 
oving gaze upon his too unceremonious general-utility man. 

‘Did I say ‘Come in’?” he inquired. 

‘Pologize,” said McNair. He was breathing a little hard, him to people in general. It did not, indeed, endear him to 
hd his quick-moving, pale eyes had an eager look. “Chief, his factotum McNair at this moment of encounter; but neither 
Pym oy rather have for next week’s issue than anything did it, as was usual, daunt that careful servitor. He was too full 

of glad tidings. 

The Honorable Stacy Blount’s frowning gaze expressed the “What would you, Chief?” he persisted. : 
tat truth that one does not wisely josh with Olympian Jove. Sensing in this determined playfulness something out of the 
nd he Was even more Olympian and more Jovish in the office ordinary, the local great man bethought himself of a recent con- 
that high-principled and expensive weekly publication which ference of his advisers, devoted to the knotty problem of elimi- 
s at once his favorite plaything and the mouthpiece of his nating from the path of progress its most formidable obstacle, 
gh ambition to be of use to the world, than in the outer uni- Honest Jerry Johnson, unconquered boss of the neighboring city 
oy which it dispensed its goodness and its wisdom. It of Durston, and of more of its surrounding territory than the 
lly in character that he should have entitled his serious Worthington leader could contemplate with equanimity. “Honest 
: magazine The Public Good. The Honorable Stacy Blount Jerry Johnson, to follow the quotation-mark style invariably 
mactively ought of himself as embodying the Public and employed in The Public Good, was a stumbling-block and an 
00¢ te t was Good for it. And the Greatest Possible offense, to the Honorable Stacy Blount as well as to reform in 

Bl enn Greatest Possible Number required that he should general. He was a fighter. Not for him the amenities of political 

a in the interests of reform and the higher life, the politics procedure; he dealt in such roughhewn terms as ' g00-g00, 

y of the Sowing city of Worthington—whereof he was ‘“yellow-bell,” “fake reformer,” and “little tin saint. Yet he 
bored een by virtue of wealth and social prestige, both could wield a keener edge, too; for instance, before an overappre- 
har thant; “18 of that end of the State. In this he was ciative meeting in Mr. Blount’s own city he had declared: 
his lone tal and wholly honest. One could read as much “Stacy Blount stands up so straight he makes other folks lean 
ent ©? y chiseled, self-centered face. He had a con- over backward.” That epigram had helped to beat the Honorable 

smile and a cold, philanthropic eye which did not endear Stacy for the senatorial nomination. Therefore the Honorable 
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Stacy hated its proponent with a lively and most unethical hatred. 
Further to exasperate him, hints had come to him roundabout 
from Johnson, of possible disclosures impugning Blount’s personal 
character. 

“Let him try it,” Blount had said grimly, for his conscience 
was clear. It was then that he had ordered the quotation-marks 
around the adjective in Jared Johnson’s informal title. 

Thinking rapidly over all these matters, Blount replied to his 
factotum’s inquiry: 

“We-ell, next to Johnson’s head on a silver salver—” 

“Stop right there; look and listen!” broke in McNair, greatly 
caring. “I’ve got it.” 

“Got Honest Jerry’s head?” 

“Head, body and boots. See for yourself.” 

With a triumphant, climactic gesture he whisked from his pocket 
a small but -clear photographic print, crinkly with newness,. and 
presented it. 

The Honorable Stacy Blount examined it with deepening dis- 


é 


“Well, I don’t know about that. It w ofa 
luck. I don’t suppose he meant it, if ven ask : 
“I am not conscious of having asked you,” retortal 
orable Stacy Blount quietly. ; a 
McNair swallowed hard and went-.on. “They ail 
before they knew who it was. He sobered op 
gave an alias. Mossgate and the saloon gang got 9 
bailed him out, got hold of Judge McGuirk and arma 
the case called before court-hours. Meantime 
his mustache and fixed himself up a little and noba 
him but me.” a 
“McGuirk,” mused Blount. 
the Mossgate lot, of course.” 
“Yes; and they’ve squared the newsie. Gave Ce: 
I understand. But what’s the difference? With diam 
hotel register, and the number of Jerry’s car, I gues 
‘John M. Tooley, drunk and disorderly, ten dollane 
will make political history.” , 


“He will stand with 


favor. It depicted a bulky, smooth-shaven man in a loose busi- 
ness suit and a cap, coming down the steps of a public building. 

“Absurd!” said he. “That is not Jared Johnson.” 

“Look again,” urged the other. “Can’t you see the ridge on 
the nose where he got it broken in the 1910 convention rumpus? 
Couldn’t anyone swear to that?” 

“By Jove!” said Blount, impressed. “But where’s his mus- 
tache? And what is he doing without his famous slouch hat?” 

“That’s the story.” McNair paused to gain his effect. “Chief, 
you know Jerry Johnson’s a periodic drunkard.” 

“Everyone knows that. But to prove it is another matter, and 
no one dares make the charge.” 

“Not up to present date. And why?” 


“So that is the name he gave? Perju 4 
a false name!” said the Honorable Stacy Blount al ‘ 
“No-o! He didn’t do that—never opened his ma 
“Then he hired a lawyer to do his lying for 

Jerry Johnson!” 

“It isn’t quite the same thing. 
square.” 

“To a certain type of mind, I suppose it ism 
Blount; and for the third time in five minutes B 
wished he could afford to kick his employer, 

Stacy was constantly and quite unintentionally j 
with that same desire. Had he but known it, it 
than Jerry Johnson or any of his other enemies, @ 

“Because he owns the police and the courts in Durston, and him from realization of his political ambitions. 
they protect him,” said the Leading Citizen impatiently. “Can we hold next week’s number open for 

“Just so. But this doesn’t happen to be Durston.” Nair. 

“What! He’s been on a debauch here?” “Yes,” the Honorable Stacy answered shortly. 

“He has—a “Shall I write it?” 
peacherino!” “I will write it—editorially. You 

“Where and news-story to carry the picture.” ; 
when was_ that “All right,” assented the other git 
snapshot taken?” discontented, believing, not withouts 

“This morn- that he could have made more of tim 
ing — outside the portunity than his employer. “It'll 
police-court. I blurb, the way he does it,” he addeme 
had the tip and “Yawps about the viciousness of Gm 
was there and criminal carelessness of the publit® 
snapped him.” boss. of Jerry’s character run its alfa 

“Did he that, Jerry isn’t half as bad as thst 

Pp” him seem. He’s human, anyway!” “3 

“Did he! If he At the owner’s behest, McNair 
hadn’t. slipped, printer’s to hold open the forms till 
turning the corner, morning. The slight delay would not 
he’d ’a’ got me.” circulation of The Public Good was not™ 

“Ah! You ran it cost its proprietor some twenty thou 
away from him?” a year, an expenditure which he justine 

McNair flushed ground that it was @ 
atthetone. ence for better things among 0 
“D’you think Id people. 
stand in front of Left to himself, the Be 
that bull? Besides, I was thinking of the Stacy Blount unlocked @ ne 
picture, not of my own hide.” in the corner and took 

“Oh, I dare say you were justified,” re- envelope inscribed “Record a 
turned his employer carelessly. “Go on.” Johnson.” Possibly the’subjett 

“Here’s the whole story, Chief: Last night voluminous material there 
Honest Jerry got on one of his old-time bats have been alarmed had he kit 
and drove that speed-car of his over from a special niche in the Blount 
Durston, all alone. He registered at the Cri- was devoted to him. More! 
terion under his own name. I’ve got the page would have been amused, ev@t 
out of the register. Driving up to Phil Moss- flattered. The defender of the 
gate’s place for more booze, he went wide lic welfare spread out on 
and smashed into a post.” data on the ill-spent life of #9 

“Good!” said the Honorable Stacy Blount, i q boss. The showing was quit 
the joy of righteous judgment warming his ! ing. He drew a pad into PRS 
chill eyes. “Public intoxication!” : was sharpening a pencil toak 

“And more! He hopped out, ripping and paling point when his telep 
cussing to see how much damage was done, and a newsie kil came “Hello!” he said into the side of the transmitte 
wandering along and gave him the laugh. Jerry never turned _ this?” ae 
but he swiped out behind him and happened to catch the kid right, A voice which he did not recognize said: ‘Jared 
and keeled him over against the fender. Cut a big gash in his coming over from Durston on the evening traim 
head.” to see you on a political matter.” —! 

“Perfectly typical of the thug he has always been,” declared “Did I understand you to say ‘comin SS ea 1 

“When di ae 


They say 


see 


the reformer. “A brutal outrage!” able Stacy Blount with emphasis. 
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“Chief, what would you rather have than anything in the world?” Blount replied: “We-ell, 
next to Johnson's head on a silver salver—" “Stop right there!” broke in McNair. “I've gotit.” 


I don't know what you mean,” returned the voice dully. stand,” the boy had written. “I don’t suppose I can ever make 
— will,” retorted the other. “Who are you?” you understand.” And now he was replying that a Blount could 
Woesn’t matter. You wouldn’t know me. Will you see Jer— not be expected to understand, and certainly not to palliate dis- 
at nine-thirty this evening?” honor, He gave few words to it. They were righteous words— 
phe Honorable Stacy Blount considered. Certainly there could burning words. They set forth once for all the excommunicatory 
e vantage in seeing the culprit whom he was presently doctrine that a Blount who had once failed in the essentials of 
palence in damning print; there might even be an advantage. honor was forever outside the pale. It was a truly Spartan let- 
ry well, he assented, “At nine-thirty—here in my office.” ter, breathing a peculiar and high-souled virulence. 
he. none ?” The writer carefully sealed and addréssed it, placed it in the 
sensitive instrument jarred to the Honorable Stacy Blount’s “Outgoing Mail” receptacle and turned grimly to the undoing of 
fm. “Alone!” he agreed. Honest Jerry Johnson. 


D 


i the the receiver, he turned back to the Johnson records. | 
to come under his hand was a newspaper clipping O the making of his editorial upon his enemy, the Hon- 
ares old, headed “Son of Political Boss Jailed as Tramp.” orable Stacy Blount brought the high piety of a spirit 


iPad been in that family, too, the taint of disgrace—he convicted of righteousness, a thesaurus from his bookshelf, and 
thought of the unspoken word. His mind was a peculiar gusto. In him was a strain of the old-time school- 
Alth tply upon the letter from overseas in the noon master; this editorial was his birch-rod, wherewith he would 
.lithough the war was long since over, the envelope scourge for their souls’ good and his own deeper satisfactions not 
hi og Ny ‘Opened by Censor.” That any eye other alone the unmasked drunkard Johnson, but also a public which 
om W, uld have read his son’s confession took him by blindly permitted power to such irresponsible ruffians. He put a 
ell, he would clear his own house of offense before sting into every stroke of the chastising pen. As he wrote and 
bene light of publicity in upon another’s. So read, he deemed it good. It possessed undeniable qualities. It 
. : e Johnson material aside and set about a was straight-out, uncompromising. It had fervor and conviction; 
= Overseas letter. “I don’t suppose you will under- it was -full of virtue and venom. 
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“Now we'll come to cases,” said the voice of Honest Jerry Johnson, clear, quick and fierce. 





Sehivimmersed .was its author that the stroke of 
Stastied him. He hurried out to dine at a‘ near-by 
Seedhurriéd back again to the work: of. revising and 
On y¥ eight o’clock, as he resumed his task—an hour 
the culprit was due. Taken up after the inter- 
malippic seemed even better than.before. It expressed 
Suid accomplish its end. Unless Johnson could refute 
mewhich he might not hope to do, though doubtless 
teva blufi—the Durston boss was done for. Plain 
She might live down. But the violence done to the 
Son the face of the facts, as they would appear in 
éd, an act of deliberate brutality—was too flagrant. 
sould do that would do anything. About to interline 
siento this effect, Blount looked up inquiringly. He 
ia cautious footfall outside the door. He glanced at 
Sit marked eight-twenty-five. The door opened. Hon- 
To! on walked in. 
mening.” said the Honorable Stacy quietly. He had 
sided upon the key in which the interview was to be 
should be that of calm and courteous mastery .on his 
Sefectual’ resentment’ and revolt, followed by hopeless 
fess On his antagonist’s. Honest Jerry Johnson, how- 
i neither resentful nor submissive, ashe carefully closed 


ind him. 
ite greeting he gave no heed. He directed a slow 
lund the office, walked across and ‘tried the farther 
he stepped to. the open window behind the seated 
Bike place and peered: out. \He saw a blind shaft the 
leh was five.stories below. The newcomer nodded in 
and made a tour of the room, scrutinizing the walls. 
fake yourself at home,” cémmented Blount. 
fto-know where I stand,” returned the other. 
and at present in my private office upon your own 
# tis host reminded him. “Therefore you will please 
i 0s courtesies—” 
isi that further room?” 


* 


mo 


OU clean-cut chin jerked up. “I decline to be 
itatechised in that tone.” 

Pgot some one planted there.” 

semiled.: It was quite a superior smile and meant all 
Ms intended to mean. Therefore it was not pleasant. 
i stared into rather than at it. 

| here, Plount—” 

Blount, if you please, Mr. Johnson.” 
& repeated his antagonist doggedly. “Man to man and 
st want you should be as square with meas I’m going to 


xg ‘ 
Mest Jerry Johnson!” remarked the other with-all neces- 


meme. You can put quote-marks around it till hell 
pion; but that’s me.” 

Myet to see the man self-labeled ‘Honest This’ or 

saat who didn’t need the label-to hide himself under.” 
8 lot of things you’ve yet to see, Blount, and I’m here 

Wa some of em. But I’m not going up blind against 
} Spies hidden around and ready to swear to any lie 
ri Pthere!” 

mn fable Stacy Blount had come out of his chair in one 
eewut movement. Startled, the other gathered himself. 
Sd smile the Honorable Stacy brushed contemptuously 

fied a latch in the farther door and threw it open. 

your timid soul,” he said. 

e Jooked into the empty room and was satisfied— 
10 Any detectaphones hidden around?” he asked. 

way flatter yourself that you-are so formidable?” 
. en we can talk,” said the other, unperturbed. 
mself on the far side of the desk, facing his host 
midow. “When you got up just now so lively and 
seontinued, fixing his small, steady eyes on the face 
“were just aching to take a poke at me. Weren’t 


a 


ee 


= accustomed to being called a liar, not even by those 
mo be expected to know better.” 
our idea was to soak me. 
put you didn’t do it.” 
w= ee 


I gotta give you credit 


by? What’s your theory?” 


4 Me Mel you why. You were afrafd. You're yellow.” 


es 
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At the charge the Honorable Stacy Blount’s -gaze wavered 
down to a letter lying at his elbow. Yellow! The ugly adjec- 
tive seemed to flame through the envelope which hid it from the 
outer world. With casual touches he edged the square af paper 
into an open drawer. 

“That’s it,” the boss of Durston pursued his theory.. “I never. 
= a goo-goo yet that didn’t have an off-color streak in. him.” 

“Go on.” ; 

“I’m going, Blount. You think you’re going to show me up in 
your dirty rag, don’t you?” 
Br ey week’s issue of The Public Good. Shall I send you a 

copy?” 

“There'll be nothing in it to interest me,” prophesied the boss. 
“I suppose that’s the piece there.” His eyes regarded the pages 
neatly stacked on the glass. He stretched out his hand. “Lemme 
see it.” 


TACY BLOUNT’S slender figure became: tense. “He. cov- 
ered the toil of his fervid brain with a protective fist. 

“Don’t get scared,” soothed the other: “I’m not going: to 
take it away from you. Don’t have to. Moral suasion is my 
game. Quite in the goo-goo line, eh?” 

“That,’I assume, means a denial backed by a threat of libel- 
suit.” 

“Libel, nothing! I hit the kid. I’d rather have. smashed my 
hand against a brick wall if I’d known what I was doing. ~ I was 
drunk—paralyzed, pickled. I’m not going to deny anything. 
Lying ‘aint in my line.” 

“Still playing up to the part of ‘Honest’ Jerry, I see,” . 

“Get that playing-a-part stuff out of-your head; too.. I don’t 
have to play a part—not with you. I’ve got the goods om you 
as ‘strong as you’ve got ’em on me. Maybe a leetle mite stronger. 
It’s a stand-off, Stacy Blount.” 

“Interesting if true,” observed his host with a mild and toler- 
ant smile. 

“Tt’s both. Blount, that story on me’ll never see print.” 

“You're mistaken, Honest Mr. Johnson.” : 

“Am I so? Let’s look over the ground. Your daughter's 
going to be married next week, aint she, Blount?” 

“Suppose you keep my daughter out of this.” 

“That’s up to you. J don’t want to mix her up in it—a nice 
young lady like her. Marrying young Bayne, I understand. Swell 
folks, the Baynes. Good match, even for a Blount.” 

“Tam gratified to have your indorsement of them,” retorted 
the other acidly. 

“Now, a nasty scandal coming out in the papers just before the 
young lady’s wedding— Sit tight, Blount. I’m not saying there’s 
any ‘scandal on your daughter. This is you.” 

“What about me?” 

“A pretty ugly mess for a high-toned reformer and apostle of 
purity. The kind-that would make folks like the Baynes pretty 
sick, Might even make ’em too sick to go on with the mar- 
riage.” 

“So this is the Honest Jerry Johnson brand of politics!” In 
the reformer’s eyes was a queer light which the bess did not 
understand. But he understood the tone of the remark. 

“If you think I like it, you’re way off,” he declared with dull 
heat. “You're forcing me to it. At that, it’s as decent as taking 
a man’s character away for one little slip. I’m up against it, 
Blount,” he concluded almost pleadingly. 

“You're right, there, at any rate,” assented the other with 
grim satisfaction. “Your political life is about finished.” 

“And you've elected yourself undertaker!” The boss laughed 
with a brief, ugly flash of teeth. “Well, if you know what's 
best for you, you'll begin by burying that stuff you’ve just j 
written. That’s all it’s good for.” 

“Indeed? Well, develop your blackmail.” 

“Oh, blackmail has its place, I guess. Know Grancy’s Road- 
house out on the Iroquois Trail Pike, Blount?” 

“Ves,” 

“Tough joint, aint it?” 

“That is_its reputation.” 

“Well, you know, don’t you? 
there.” 

“Have I?” 

“Haven’t you?” 

“The statement is yours.” 7 

“Well, not exclusively—nor originally, either. J didn’t see you 
at Grancy’s. Don’t frequent'that kind of ‘joint myself.” 

“Purity as well as honesty, Mr. Johnson?” 

“Call it caution. Pity you didn’t have (Continued om page's69) 


You ought to. You've been 





I F you've ever ridden along- 
side a leather-clad and helmeted 
racing driver, this story will 
make you homesick. If you 
never have, you'll want to read 
it to gain a real idea of 
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T two in the morning, on Main Street of a Nebraska 
prairie town that ought to have been asleep since 
ten, a crowd was packed under a lone arc-light, 

chattering, laughing, and every moment peering down the dim 
street to westward. 

“Ought to be here now,” they were saying, and, “He’ll be right 
on schedule time,” and, ‘“Zowie, that fellow aint no driver—he 
just sits on the tail of a lightning-flash and lets ’er rip!” 

Out in the road were two new automobile tires, and cans of 
gasoline, oil, water. The hose of a pressure air-pump stretched 
across the cement sidewalk, curling like a snake in steel armor, 
and beside it was an air-gauge in a new chamois case. Across 
the street a restaurant which in all history had never kept open 
later than the dissipated hour of midnight, was glaring with un- 
shaded electric lights; and a fluffy-haired, pert-nosed girl alter- 
nately ran to the window, and returned to look after the food 
she was keeping warm—breasts of chickens, and coffee actually 
made of real coffee. 

Up in the windows of the hotel, scarcely to be seen from below, 
heads wrapped in overcoats and bedspreads were thrust out like 
human gargoyles. Men who had sworn they “wouldn’t stay up 
all night for nobody” were sheepishly sneaking out of their houses, 
with trousers and canvas coats over night-shirts. The president 
of the local motor-club, who was also owner of the chief garage, 
kept stuttering to a young man in brown union overalls who 
knelt in the road beside the new casings: “Now, be all ready— 
for land’s sake, be ready. Bill and I will help you, and a couple 
more. Remember, gotta change those casings in three minutes. 
Love o’ Pete, don’t go to sleep now. He’ll be here any time now, 
any time!” 

At each shout of this dignitary the crowd grew more tense, 
breaths came more quickly, eyes peered more intently to west- 
ward. Men who ordinarily roused neither to church nor to poli- 


tics, men of whiskers and argument, cynics and I-guessers, began - 


to snap their fingers with impatience. 

For they were awaiting a romantic event—the smashing of the 
cross-continent road-record by a Mallard car driven by J. T. 
, Buffum. 

Buffum was the lion of motoring, the hero who had pioneered 
a thousand thousand miles of new trail, who had inspired the 
building of good roads, who had opened up to flying wheels 
territories vaster than a European kingdom. Everyone there 
had seen pictures of Buffum in the sporting and automobile 
pages of the Lincoln and Kansas City papers; everyone knew that 


face, square, impassive, heavy-cheeked, kindly, with the unsmo 
cigar between firm teeth, and the almost boyish bang over a 

forehead. In years he was not old—a little under forty, » 
haps; but in service he was the Old Champion. 

Two days ago he had been in San Francisco, between i 
smeared gold of Chink dens and the tumult of the Pacific, Ty 
days from now he would be in distant New York. The Associaitl 
Press men in the cities were reporting his tiniest repair; a 
lonely station-agents, thrilling to the passing of fame, dispatch 
him through like a train. A hundred million people or so kn 
where he was hour by hour. 

This moment he was somewhere to the west of the Nebras 
town, ripping through the night, contemptuous of the things t 
stopped ordinary men, of sleepiness and the dark, mud andé 
tours, trails of the hills or the tedium of the baking plains. 

Over the hysterical .crowd crept an intense waiting § 
They seemed to have heard—what?—where? Oh, yes! It 
a drum-roll to the west. 

Miles away on the level prairie road a piercing jab of light ge 
swiftly into two lights, while the drum-roll turned into & 
burring roar of a huge unmuffied engine. The crowd swaytil 
little. Staring, lips unconsciously open, they oozed out into & 
roadway. The expanding lights struck like a blow the hang 
sign of a store, turned dingy coat-shoulders into cloth of silve, 
made picturesque and strange the shadowed wrinkles in the # 
ing, fixed faces of old women. 

The detonations rose higher, washed over them, confused the 
They scrambled for watches and assured one another: Al 
of time—five minutes ahead of schedule—world’s record!” Bf 
their awkward delight in the hero’s progress was tumed 
secret apprehension as the monster hurled itself at them. Now, 
behind the brutal headlights, spurts of smutty flame could be st 
flaring from lateral exhaust-pipes. Unconsciously, shame 
away by the sincerity of panic, they all rushed back 
sidewalk. Even the authoritative garage-owner stepped out ! 
the way. Only the glowing, worshiping youngster kneeling ® 
the road by the new casings held his place. a 

The devouring thing burst into town, came fulminating @ 
on them, stopped with a clashing jerk. Instantly—it Ww 
so much that the roaring ceased as that silence hit them WA5 
bump. Only the lights, throwing up in startling relief a 10¥ 
cottonwoods far down the street, showed life. The crowd 
the leather-hooded man at the mighty steering-wheel nod to @ 
grinning, human, companionable—the great Buffum. 
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“Hurray! Hurray!” came the cries, and the silence changed 
9 weaving gossip. Small boys ran out to touch with awe the 
gritty, grimy, gray sides of the car, to look with envy at the mas- 
ive face of the racer, to smile shyly as he smiled down at them. 

Already the garage youngster, with his boss and three men 
from another garage, was yanking off two worn casings, replacing 
them with new, filling the gas-tank, the oil-well, the radiator. 
Buftum stiffly crawled from the car, stretched his shoulders, his 
mighty arms and legs, in a leonine yawn. “Jump out, Roy. Eats 
ere,” he muttered to the man in the passenger-seat. This man— 
lanky, bleached, unshaven, hawk-browed—the spectators did not 
heed. He was merely Buffum’s mechanic and relay driver, a poor 
thing who had never in his life driven faster than ninety miles 
an ° 
Casually, as a workman to a shop-mate, the racer grunted to 
the youngster changing a casing: “All right, old man?” 

“Yes sir!” adored the boy. 

At Buffum’s cheerful tone the crowd felt at home with him; 
and like the flutter of leaves in the light from an open door 
was Paves of hands as admirers shouted: “Corking work! 

up!” 

gatage-owner hustled Buffum across to the lunch-room. 
The crowd watched from outside while the racer chucklingly— 
and a little lamely—let himself down on a high stool, which 
seemed frail beneath his bulk. Leather-armored, close-helmed 
with leather, he—the modern, living by gas-motor and electric 
magic—was no modern at all, but a stout mace-wielding knight 
of a thousand lost years ago; and like the stain of battle were 
the mud flecks on his features, the smears of grease. His face 
was kneaded with ee at mouth and eye-corner, while his 
eyes were angry red. 

But he comfortably remarked to the flustered waitress: “Well, 

, What have you got for a couple o’ poor boys to-night? 
Roy, bere, thinks he’d like some mushrooms and champagney- 


This was purely a contribution to the good- 
nature of nations, for the moment the car had 
stormed into town, the pretty waitress, jumping up 
and down with impatience, had snatched the chicken 

warming oven, poured out the real coffee, 
Proudly added real cream. She dimpled now, and 
: “Yes, he would!” 


: coming along with us? Roy gets 
terribly lonely,” P stan 


“Youd better not ask me, or I'll fool 
. you and 
£0! People better watch out, when they go kid- 
ang Me and getting me spunky!” giggled the wait- 


“Well, if you think I’m foolin r! 
A g— Some chow! 
Best ote gS along the road.” 


Cross my heart.” This wa j 
c . s absolute perjury. 
Salt Lake City had greeted him with a godlike 


caterer, 

' I'm so glad! I got the very best I could. 
ae TY: It’s an honor!” caroled the waitress. 
a dieady nso’ OPC YOu sister?” For Buffum 
| finished. He gobbled as fast as he drove. 


v7 


“Did he have a Roman n>se?” 
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“Nothing! Nothing! We’re so glad—” 

“Thank you, my dear.” Buffum shook her hand and was out 
of the door, into the car, away. The lunch and the changing of 
casings had taken three and a quarter minutes. 

The clatter of the motor smote the quiet houses and was gone. 
The town became drab and dull. The crowd yawned and fum- 
bled its way home. The streets, which had widened and bright- 
ened and come alive, crouched again in apathy and darkness and 
dust. 


UFFUM planned to get in two hours of sleep after leav- 

ing this Nebraska town. Roy Bender, the relay driver, 
took the wheel. Buffum sat with his relaxed body swaying to the 
leaping motion, while he drowsily commented, in a hoarse, slow 
shout that pushed through the enveloping roar: “Fine to be a 
bloomin’ little hero. That kid back in the restaurant, she thought 
we were angels, with special wing attachments, and yet we're 
nothing but professionals, and do our job like professionals in 
any old line.” 

Roy bellowed back: “You certainly do make a hit with the 
dames, boss—from that swell skirt on the reception-committee in 
Cheyenne to this snub-nosed kid just now. Wonder you never 
got married.” 

“That’s why. Women think I’m somebody because the Lord 
gave me a husky back and good eyes. When I meet one that 
has sense enough to see through me, I'll probably come a-run- 
ning.” 

“Aw, now, boss, wouldn’t it be nice to have that cute little 
snub-nosed squab across from you at breakfast?” 

“Nope. No snub-noses, no squabs. I know what I'll fall 
for, some day, say, when I’m racing in England. A duchess— 
twelve cylinders, special-built body—big estate, old gardens, peo- 
ple that drink tea with their mufflers in—be crazy about her, 
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“Him? Hul! He had a nose like a herring.” 
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' tumble all the harder because I’ve .been immune. And she'll 
give me the over-and-up, and have the second assistant butler’s 
valet throw me out on my ear, and then I never will marry. 
Look. out for that hill, Roy. Going to be slippery.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe I smell it. But watch out, anyway. 
Good night, little playmate. Wake me up at four-fifteen.” 

That was all of the conversation for seventy-two miles. 


T was dawn when Buffum drove again. He was silent; he 

was concentrated on keeping the speedometer just two 
miles higher than seemed safe. But once a mile or so, on straight 
stretches, he glanced with weary happiness at the morning 
meadows, at shimmering tapestry of grass and young wheat, and 
as he poured by, he caught half a note of the song of a meadow- 
lark. His mouth, so grimly tight in dangerous places, rose at the 
corners. Rumblingly, with miles of bucking mud between notes, 
he trolled: 


In the Maytime, in the gay time, in the play-time, 
Mo-holly dear, 

We'll go strolling o’er the rolling tum tee diddle, 
Tum tee dee. 


The theme of snub noses seemed to be allied to morning fresh- 
ness. He continued to Roy: “No. Nothing doing with these 
squabs. The best of them—” 

He stopped talking with much abruptness. He had slewed 
round a corner, was facing a narrow and muddy down-slope. In 
the middle of the road a hay-wagon was plodding up. On the 
left the ditch was too deep for him to take. On the right the 
hay of the wagon brushed the fence of a sloping pasture. And 
it was too wet to put on. brakes quickly. Instantly deciding, 
Buffum increased speed, and just before he reached the wagon he 
shot to the right, directly at the fence. He burst through -with 
the crash of a broken post and the shrieking snapping of barb 
wire, and went scooting up the slope to a safe stop. 

“Might have hit the wagon instead, but hay’s so expensive, 
these days,” he said uninterestedly. He waited till the shouting, 
hat-waving driver of the wagon had galloped his horses uphill, 
past the break in the fence. Buffum swung the car round, re- 
entered the road through the fence gap, went off at forty miles 
an hour, continuing: 

“The best of these squabs want noise and big cars and money 
and dancing. I can do all those things myself. Nothing in that 
_ stuff to inspire a poor slob. What I want to fall in love with, 
if I ever get time between races, is some one that would awe 
me to death—make me feel like a caterpillar on a jimson weed. 
I don’t mean one of these moral sighing sisters who’s so -good 
that it aches. I mean somebody that was fine, fine as a—” 

He had to choose between killing a hysterical hen and killing 
a kitten playing in the dust. He swooped to the left, killed the 
hen with swiftness and much feathers; and as he drove on with- 
out slackening, he continued: 

“Woman that was fine as a—” 

He got between a farm-wagon and a flivver with less than 
three inches to spare, and tried again: 

“Fine as a—” 

He reached a fine dry stretch, let her out to seventy. an hour, 
and in that time of delight he never did explain to Roy what 
manner of woman his ideal was tobe. 

That was just as well, because Roy had gone to sleep, nine 
miles back. 


OWARD noon, as Buffum was approaching the village 

of Apogee, Iowa, the smooth blaring of the motor was 
interrupted by a noise as though the engine was flying to pieces, 
as though it had been hit by an explosive shell. 

He yanked at the switch; before the car had quite halted, Roy 
and he had tumbled out at opposite sides, were running forward 
to lift the hood. The fan-guard, a heavy wire soldered on the 
radiator, had worked loose and bent a fan-blade, which had 
ripped out a handful of honeycomb. The inside of the radiator 
looked as though it had been hacked with a dull knife. The water 
was cascading out. 

Buffum—though on dull drives he had been known to be- 
come positively theologic in his eloquence—said not a single damn. 
He speculated: “Apogee next town? Can’t get radiator there. 
None nearer ’n Clinton. Get this soldered. Here! You!” 

The “Here! You!” was directed at the driver of an ancient 
Sanders roadster. “Got to hustle this boat into next town. Want 
you to haul me in.” 
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“Dunno as— Where you going? Driving far? Py 
could haul as big an automobile as that,” drawled ha 
driver. ae 

Roy Bender had already snatched a tow-rope from 
of the racing car, was fastening it to the front axle of. 
lard, the rear of the Sanders. a 

Buffum gave the drawler no time for the delights of 
metaphysics. “I’m J. T. Buffum. Racin’ ’cross continent’ 
ten dollars. Want your machine ten minutes. [i] daw 
had crowded into the seat. Already, with Roy steering 
lard, they were headed for Apogee. a 

The drawler had heard of Buffum, but he was less am 
by meeting greatness on the county pike than by whats 
pened to his asthmatic Sanders. It had developed news 
Coaxing it with spark and throttle, changing gears 
drawler would have slackened to crawl up a slope on § 
keeping a steady pull on the tow-rope, Buffum urged the 
into town, four miles in eight minutes. a 

A shouting crowd ran out from house and store. Buf 
looked them over. Of a man in corduroy trousers am 
shirt, who had plumped out of a garage, he demanded: = 
the best solderer in town.” E 

“T am. Good as anybody in Iowa!” 

“Now, wait!) Know who I am?” 

“Sure! You’re Buffum.” 5 

“My radiator is shot to thunder. Got to be soldered: ™ 
six hours’ work done in one hour, or less. How about 
ware store? Isn’t there a solderer there that’s even be 
you?” - 

“Yes, I guess maybe old Frank Dieters is.” 

“Get him, and: get the other good men, and get’ busy, 
you work on each side. Roy Bender, here, will boss yo 
ready, without orders, Roy was taking down the radiaton: 
hour, remember. Hurry! Plenty of money in it—” 

“Oh, we don’t care anything about the money!” ' 

“Thanks, old man. Well, I might as well grab a little sh 
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OW that he could let down, Buffum felt lassituded 
through him, soaking and loosening the fibers 
muscles, misting over his eyes. But there was one thing hemi 
“Where’ll I get a long-distance connection?” he yawned 
“Across the street, at Mrs. Rivers’. Be less noise ther 
in the garage, I guess.” Bi 
Over the way was a house that must once have been t 
of the town. It was a large square box, anciently painted? 
now weathered gray, with an octagonal cupola on the 
roof. It was set back in a yard of rough grass and Om 
apple trees. At the gate were a smallish, severe womall, mm 
tacles and apron, and a girl of twenty-five or six. Buiumg 
at the girl twice, and tried to make out what it wast 
tinguished her from all the other women in the crowd til 
come pushing and giggling to see the famous car. oe 
She was sharply individualized. It was not that she® 
and blazing. She was slight—and delicate as a dry-poimt® 
Her chin was precise though soft; she had a Roman m0 
one with all the sternness and conceit gone out of it, 4% 
and charming version of the Roman nose. The thing Gia® 
her distinctive, Buffum reflected, was her poise. The 08 
and women of Apogee—like most men and women evé 
were secretly uneasy when they were silent. They had @ 
to giggle. But the girl by the gate was as quietly 4 oof 
small cold moon of winter. a 
He plodded across the road. He hesitated before speail 
“T hope there hasn’t been an accident,” she murmuredgs 
“No, just a small repair.” ~ a 
“But why does everyone seem so much concerned?” —§ 
“Why, it’s—it’s—I’m J. T. Buffum.” q 
“Mr.—uh—Buffum?” og 
“T reckon you never heard of me.” i 
“Why, uh— Should I have?” Her eyes were serious 
ful at discourtesy. 
“No. You shouldn’t. I just mean— Motor-fans usae 
I’m a racer. I’m driving from San Francisco to New ™@ 
“Really? It will take you—ten days?” 
“Four to five days.” j 
“In two days you will be in the East? See the—the 0a 
art-galleries? Oh!” . 
In her voice was the wistfulness of hope grown Wee 
eyes saw far-off things. But they came back to DORs 
and to the big, dusty man in leather, with a Denielss 
ashamed not to have heard of you, but I—we haven't s 





“Going on. Day from now, the strain will begin to get me. Will you think about 
me then? Will you wireless me some good thoughts?" “ Yes|"’—very quietly. 
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hope they will make your repair quickly. May mother and I give 
you a glass of milk or something?” 

“T’'d be glad if you’d let me use your telephone. So noisy 
at—"* 

“Of course! —Mother, this is Mr. Buffum, who is driving 
across the country. Oh—my name is Aurilla Rivers.” 

Buffum awkwardly tried to bow in two directions at once. 
Mrs. Rivers looked at him over her spectacles in a way which 
indicated that, if anybody asked, it was her opinion that driving 
across the country was unnecessary, foolish and possibly ill-bred. 
Buffum escaped from her, and followed Aurilla Rivers’ slender 
back. He noticed how smooth were her shoulder-blades. They 
were neither jagged nor wadded. It seemed to him that the 
blue silk of her waist took life from the warm and eager flesh 
beneath. In her studied serenity she had not lost her youth. 

As he drew away from the prying crowd and the sound of 
hasty hammers and wrenches, he was conscious of clinging peace. 
The brick of the walk was worn to a soft rose, shaded by gently 
moving branches of lilac bushes in the dim avenues and passage- 
ways of which bird citizens ran about their business. At the 
end was a wild-grape arbor, and an ancient bench. The arbor 
was shadowy, and full of the feeling of long and tranquil years. 
In this land of new houses and new red barns and blazing miles 
of wheat, it seemed mysterious with antiquity. 

And on the doorstep was the bleached vertebra of a whale. 
Buffum was confused. He traveled so much and so swiftly that 
he always had to stop to think whether he was East or West, 
and now— Yes, this was Iowa. Of course. But that vertebra 
belonged to New England. 

And to New England belonged the conch-shell and the ma- 
hogany table in the 
wide hall, with its ain 
strip of rag-carpet, | an 
down which Miss ee 


Rivers led him to the 
telephone — an old- 
fashioned wall - in- wie. 
strument, varnished lf ~ 
f 7 


a pale and virtuous 
pinky brown, and de- 
manding patience, 
deep sweetness of 
character, a stoop 
very painful to the 
necks of tall persons, 
and much turning of 
a crank to signal cen- 
tral. Buffum noticed 
that Miss Rivers con- 
scientiously disap- 
peared through the 
wide door at the end 
of the hall, into a 
garden of pinks and 
pansies. and _ sweet 
William. “Now the 
curtain will go down 
on the act. It isn’t , 
real. Pansies went { { 
out when self-starters | 
came in,’’ he 
grumbled as his paw 
closed on the tiny 
ebony handle of the 
bell crank and twisted 
it viciously. 

“VYe-es!” snapped 
the operator. 

“Please get me long 
distance.” She was interrupted by his two 

“I’m long distance hands behind her shoulders, by 
and short distance _his eyes searching hers with a 

” 

















ad 


and— bitter honesty. 
“All right. Get me 

Detroit.” 
“Which do you want—Ioway or Minnesota?” 
“Michigan.” 


“Say, are you trying to kid me? Who’s this talking? This 
Pete Caxton? Don’t you get fresh with—” 

“See here, girlie, I regret to say that I’m not one of your gentle- 
man friends. This is Buffum, the transcontinental racer. I want 


+). gf but it would be good for him to see Aurilla Rivers again, 





to talk to Detroit, Michigan—Mallard Motor Company. 
, 


of the president.” 
“Ohbhhh, geeeee! Excusssssse me,” breathed girlie 
He waited ten minutes. He sat on the edge of a Wilk 
Mary chair, and felt obese, clumsy, extremely dirty, ig 
never seen anything quite so clean as the curtains at the ‘ 
over the stairs—except perhaps the cheeks of Aurilla Ri 
the quietude of her steady eyes. va 
He ventured off his chair—disapproving of the thunder ¢f 





footsteps—and stood in the doorway of a room, which, hel 


cied, contained all the Rivers treasures. It was quite Ugly, 
in bad taste, and altogether impressive. The corner by the 
window seemed to be a shrine. Above a genuine antedh 
haircloth sofa, with all its original slipperiness of upho | 
prickliness of carven black walnut back, were three pictur: 
the center was a rather good painting of a man who Was 
very spirit of 1850 in New England—burnsides, grim white 
head, Roman nose, prim triangle of shirt-front. Op the 5 
was a water-color of a house, white-doored, narrow-eayed. s 
windowed, standing out against gray sand and blue wate 
a moored motor-dory beyond. On the woodshed ell of the 
tured house was nailed up the name-board of a ship—the Pay 
Sparrow. 


N the left of the portrait was a fairly recent a 

photograph of a man somewhat like the granty 
1850, so far as Romanness of nose went, but weaker and 
pompous, a handsome old buck, with a pretentious broad eye 
ribbon, and hair that must have been silvery over a fae 
must have been deep-fiushed. 

By the sofa was a marble-topped stand on which weres 
peas surely fresh that day. 

Then central called, and Buffum was talking to the pres 
of the Mallard Motor Company, who for two days and nights 
sat by the ticker, watching his flashing progress. 

“Hello, chief. Buffum speaking. Held up for about on 
Apogee, Iowa. Think I can make it up. But better mow 
schedule up through Illinois and Indiana. Huh? Radiator 


B ;?? 
y! 

He inquired the amount of toll, and rambled out to theg 
at the rear. He had to hurry away, of course, and get some 


with him the memory of her cool resoluteness. She wase 
~ toward him. Under the box-elder trees was a hammock, @ 

a second he had a beautiful picture of sitting in hammods 
Miss Rivers, and making extremely polite love. But as hee 
the candid light of her eyes, eyes that could? 
possibility simper or look coyly at a hero, het 
followed her back through the hall, to the front 
There he halted her. He would see quite eng 
Roy Bender and the car before he reached 
York. 

“Please sit down here a moment, and tell 

“Yes?” 

“Oh, about the country around here, and ul 
I owe you for the telephone call.” 

“Please! It’s nothing.” é 

“But it’s something. It’s two dollars and 
five cents.” 

“For a telephone-call?” 

He caught her hand and pressed the mone 
it. She plumped down on the steps, and he dat 
lowered his bulk beside her. Again she a 
far-off, intangible things. She turned om bith 
ing: ; 
eYou infuriate me! You do the things 
always wanted to—sweep across big distandts 
mand men, have power. I suppose #8 ® 
Yankee shipmasters coming out m me. 

“Miss Rivers, I noticed a portrait m ™ 
seemed to me that the pictures and t 
made a kind of shrine. And the fresh flows 

She stared, she shivered a little before 
“Yes. It is a shrine. I call it that. 
the first one that ever guessed. How did y0 

“I don’t know. I suppose it’s because I went rt 
California missions a few days ago. Tell me about 
the pictures.” . 

“You wouldn’t—oh, some day, perhaps. 

“Some day! Now, you see here, child! Do by ro 
in about forty minutes, if I’m lucky, I'll (Continued 08% 
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By 
JEANNE JUDSON 


Resume of the first installment 


T= is the story of nineteen-year-old Ruth Mayfield, 
who went to New York to study art and learned 
many other things. It is also the story of Gloria 
ayfield, Ruth’s wonderful aunt, a beautiful woman and a fine 
ess, whose career had been thwarted because she was too tall; 
Professor Pendragon, her former husband and a distinguished 
tronomer ; of George, her strange Hindu servant, whose subtle 
ental magic proved so unexpected an influence upon the prog- 
Ms Of events; of Terry Riordan, Gloria’s playwright friend and 
nidant; and of divers other interesting people. 
Left an orphan upon the death of her mother, Ruth followed 
fr own and her mother’s wish and went to live with her father’s 
tranged sister Gloria Mayfield. Ruth found her actress-aunt 
Peping up a big house in New York with a colored cook and the 
indi George. Gloria took a fancy to Ruth and invited her to 
lay while she took up her studies at the art school. 
Ruth found the ménage a strange one. Gloria had a consider- 
be income, but her ambition constantly spurred her to seek a 
‘Suited to her limitations. Meanwhile her restless spirit and 
bsp table temper kept a constant stream of guests in the house. 
Ruth’s studies at the art-school progressed indifferently, although 
me cartoons of stage-folk won her notice. A fellow-student 
med Dorothy obtained for her a guest-card at an art-exhibition 
om a patron named Pendragon. When she showed the card to 
» aunt, Gloria was much perturbed. Pendragon was her 
Bt husband, she explained, the only man she had ever cared for 
ough she had married and divorced two others and “might 
matrimony again to-morrow!” 
didn’t you love any of these men?” gasped Ruth. 
ts rp I loved Percy, and Percy loved the stars—perhaps 
— me. I was a star of a kind at the time.” 
Oh, — I think the final break came because of 
‘sit that the bell? Do run down and tell Terry that I’ll 
* ray og a" : 

—trying to engage George in conversation. 
Hello—you look as if you’d been reading fairy-tales!” he ex- 
cho dist talking to Gloria,” said Ruth. 

‘ —s epee from the size of your young eyes!” 
“The god ng,’ said Ruth, “about Eros.” 
of love?” asked Terry. 


Asal pa oe me,” said George, “Eros is also the name 
Aad ett nt “iscovered in our solar system in 1898.” 
% amazing speech, George silently departed. 


l, 1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved: 
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CHAPTER V 


UTH had intended asking permission to have Dorothy 

R and Nels to dinner on the night of the private view, 

but if she did that, they would learn that her aunt 

was Gloria Mayfield, and there was every chance that Nels would 
refer to that fact in talking to Professor Pendragon. 

She compromised ‘by eating an early dinner with Dorothy at 
the little restaurant on Eighth Avenue—at least Dorothy called 
it dinner, though it was eaten at tea time and both girls were 
too excited to care what they ate. Then they went home to dress. 
It was the first time that Ruth had taken any one of the students 
to her house, and she wondered just how she would avoid tell- 
ing Dorothy about her aunt. 

George opened the: door for them, and they went on up to 
Ruth’s room without seeing anyone else, though Ruth could hear 
voices from the drawing-room. 

“This doesn’t look like a rooming-house,” said Dorothy. 

“Tt isn’t. I live here with friends. What do you think of my 
workroom?” 

“Great! Warm, too! There isn’t any heat where I live, and 
I have to use a little oil stove, but it’s expensive. You know I 
don’t think much of that—one might as well be frank.” She was 
looking at the canvas Ruth had on her easel. “Nels and I were 
talking about it yesterday. We think you ought to follow up 
the cartoon thing. You know they make a lot of money, car- 
toonists. You could take it up seriously, you know—” 

“But I don’t want to take it up seriously. I don’t want to 
be a cartoonist. I want to be a landscape-painter, and if you 
will allow me to be frank too, I don’t think you are in a posi- 
tion to judge whether I have talent or not.” 

Ruth -had been very much surprised to find that her friends 
at school seemed to think that she had achieved something by 
having her sketches in a Sunday newspaper. What she had 
thought would make her lose caste among them had in reality 
given her distinction, but it had had another effect also. If she 
was a caricaturist, she could not also be a painter, they reasoned; 
and less frankly than Dorothy, Nels Zord had expressed the 
opinion that she would never be a great painter. 

“Better be a successful cartoonist than an unsuccessful painter,” 
he had said. 

She had made no protest until now, and Dorothy looked at 
her in amazement. 

“Don’t be angry. I didn’t mean anything—only it’s always a 
pity when anyone has a real talent and then insists on some 
other method of expression. Of course, you may be a great 
painter. As you say, I’m not a critic; and besides, you haven’t 
been studying long. Only the painting is all «¢ gamble, and the 
sketches are a success right now if you care to ‘go on with them. 
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“So are your fashions if you care to go on with them,” said 
Ruth, still hurt. 

“Speaking of fashions, let me see the frock I’m to wear,” said 
Dorothy, changing the subject with more abruptness than skill. 

“They’re in my other room,” said Ruth. “You can have any- 
thing you want, except what I’m going to wear myself.” 

Then followed two hours of dressing and redressing. There 
were only two gowns to choose from, but Dorothy had to t 
both of them many times, rearranging her bobbed hair eac 
time, and finally deciding on the blue one because—“it makes 
my eyes so lovely, and Nels is crazy about that blue.” 

She was so interested in her own appearance that she forgot 
to ask questions about the friends with whom Ruth lived; and 
long before Nels called for them, Ruth knew that Gloria would 
have gone out, for she was dining with the Pevton-Russells. 

Nels Zord came promptly at half-past eight, dressed as he 
had threatened, “like a musical-comedy art-student.” His wide 
trousers, short velvet jacket and flowing tie created in the mind 
of Ruth much the same wonder that 
Dorothy’s unaccustomed _ elegance 


The 5) 
one with the neck like a turtle? But she never does.” 
and watched through a dozen shows, and she never 
ones with ‘the antique jewelry are from Philad 
tell them with their evening cloaks on too. 
evening ‘cloaks made out of some grand old pisses 
taken from the top of the piano—” = 
Then Nels led them forward, and in a very few mm 
had passed the line of patronesses, thin and stout, ange 
to look at the pictures and talk to their friends. | =8 
Not for the world would Nels have dashed immed 
own picture, though he knew to 2 fraction of ‘an inch: 
it was hung. But gradually they went to it, hung @ 
line and in the honor room, and there the three stam 
telling Nels how proud they were, and Nels, gratj 
praise, yet half fearing that some one would overheap™ 
Other people, seeing their interest in the pictures 
looked at it also—the “outsiders,” as Dorothy called thi 
ing up as close as their lorgnettes would permit, thew 
ing far off and closings 
absurd postures, while # 








created in the mind of Nels. Only 
Dorothy herself was unimpressed by 
their combined magnificence. To 
her everything was but a stepping- 
stone on the upward path of her 


career, 

“Don’t I look spiffy, Nels? And 
aren’t you going to make sure that 
I meet Professor Pendragon? And 
be sure and tell him that I do por- 
traits—then I'll do the rest. If one 
can’t make use of one’s: friends, of 
whom can one make use?” The last 
was addressed to Ruth. 

“IT wouldn’t miss the opportunity 
of letting him meet you for any- 
thing,” agreed Nels. “Only, do try 
and be a little bit careful, Dot—you 
are strenuous, you know. Anyway, 
you’d have met him without asking. 
He seemed curious to meet Ruth. 
Asked how she looked, and if she 
was tall and beautiful, and seemed 
awfully disappointed when I told 
him that she was only short and 
pretty. Are you all ready? There’s 
a cab waiting.” 

From somewhere George appeared 
to open the door for them, and as 
Ruth paused to wrap her cloak more 
closely about her bare sheulders, his 
soft, lisping voice whispered: 


number. 


CONCERNING IDA M. EVANS 


No writer of fiction in America to- 
day has shown a keener insight into 
the romance of business, and a surer 
appraisement of values in human rela- 
tionships in business than Ida M. Evans. 
Her stories, always sympathetic, always 
dramatic—for what essentially is more 
dramatic than the conflicts of modern 
business?—and always true, have won 
for her the praise not alone of the 
casual reader but of the literary critics 
as well. She has never written more 
effectively than in the series of cor- 
related stories of a business home that 
she is now doing for this magazine. 
The first story will appear in an early 


“atmosphere,” “divine @ 
other phrases and words 
pink ears’ of Nels fie 
the nostrils of a-god.. 
So much engrossed Ww 
little ceremony of sues 
did not see Professor Pa 
proaching, though @ 
Ruth, without knowing 
were both conscious. thm 
tall, distinguished4ooking 
watching them. Ruth @ 
who he was before he lai 
on Nels’ shoulder and spol 
not alone that he was tales 
even with the slight stoop 
he carried his shoulders 
face that first attracted: 
tention—a keen, 3 
high-bridged nose, “ands 
which a flame Of perme 
seemed to flash?” Vetus 
face too, full of unexpe 
wrinkles and creases, an 
streaks of gray in the Be 
“Well, Nels, you tang 
how the picture was @ 
His voice was like iiss 
and with a hidden laugi 
Nels turned, flushin 
before. os 
“Professor Pendragon 


‘a 








“Take care what you say to Pen- 
dragan, miss!” 

She nodded, and followed Nels and Dorothy into the cold outer 
air. In the cab Nets and Dorothy chatted of the exhibitors— 
great artists whom they knew by sight; while Ruth, to whom 
they were only names, listened in breathless admiration. 

When they had arrived and had left off their wraps, Dorothy 


or we have to go clear down the line, or can we duck to the 
t 

“No nonsense like that; remember, you’re with an exhibitor, 
and besides Professor Pendragon may be waiting for us. We 
can for fhe privilege of looking at the pictures by breaking 
oak the line of receiving dowagers. It's only fair.” 

“Oh, very well—but it’s really awful, Ruth. Lots of the stu- 
dents just duck the line and slip in at the left, but I suppose 
we're too dignified to-night.” 

Professor Pendragon was not waiting for them, but the long 
line of dowagers was. If Dorothy had not been with her, Ruth 
would merely have looked at them as a long line of middle-aged 
and elderly women-in evening dress, but Dorothy saw them with 
far different eyes. She knew the names of some of them, and 
whispered them to Ruth while they. waited to follow some people 
who had arrived before them. 

“Just look at the third one from the end—the one with the 
Valasta Suoratt make-up en the Miss Hazy frame—” 

Ana when R.th looked puzzled: 

“You know, J"iss Hazy in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’ 
I say, wouldn’t you think she’d choke with all those™beads—the 


looking for you. 1 Kime 
up here sooner OF @e 
waited. Here is Dot—I mean Miss Winslow, and 
“Thank you so much for letting me use your # 
was very kind of you, Professor Pendragon, and Emig 
a good time.” oa 
“Not at ail! I was delighted to be able to Mase 
use of it. Have you seen Alice Schille’s childrem or 
satt’s charming pastel? The women artists are Tales 
the men this year. If Nels can break away from his 
we'll go and see them. Then there’s John Sloan 
and a Breckenridge thing with wonderful colon” 
off, smiling down with a funny little stooping MmO@W 
head that in a smaller man might have been Gesee 
like. He seemed to know everyone and was Comm 
stopped by men and women who wanted his opal 
or that piece of work. Ruth tried hard to look at’ 
but her mind was continually wandering to the peoR 
cially to Professor Pendragon. Dorothy noticed : 
“Don’t try to look at things to-night. None be 
The people are too funny. The dragon seems to De: 
terms with all of them,” she whispered. Nels .t 
he’s a great swell with ever so much money. Iw 
mention that I paint portraits. If I could get him ™ 
be a start. You mention portraits, and I'll do the? * 
Much embarrassed and in great fear that Dorouyam 
would be overheard, Ruth tried to make an opporsiiliits 
tioning that Dorothy painted portraits. Professor #5 =" 
self made it. is 
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‘You're joking,” said Ruth. “Surely you don’t believe in that sort of thing.” 
“Why not?” retorted Pendragon. ‘“‘It is as easy to believe that one's destiny is 
controlled by the stars as to believe in a Divine Providence—sometimes easier.” 
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“What sort of work are you doing, Miss Mayfield?” he asked 
her. 

“Nothing now—I’m just a student, but I hope to do landscapes. 
Dorothy is to be a great portrait-painter.” 

“You know I'd love to paint you, Professor Pendragon. You 
have such an interesting face—you have really,” Dorothy ended as 
Nels laughed. 

“Some day 
when I have lots 
of time — and 
thank you for 
saying that my 
face is  interest- 
ing. Or perhaps I 
can do even better 
and get some beau- 
tiful woman to sit 
for you. Wouldn’t 
you like that?” 

“No, I'd rather 
have you,” said 
Dorothy, raising 
her large blue eyes 
with ingenuous 
confidence. 

“There’s a very 
intéresting picture 
in the morgue, by 
a new artist of 
course, that Id 
like to have you 
see, Nels.” He 
broke off, for Nels 
had been drawn 
away by some fel- 
low-students, and 
Dorothy had fol- 
lowed him, leaving 
them alone. 

“Never mind— 
perhaps you'll be 
interested, Miss 
Mayfield.” 

Ruth _ thought 
she detected the 
faintest trace of 
hesitancy in his 
voice whenever he 
pronounced her 
name. 

“Is New. York 
your home?” he 
asked. ae 

“It is now. I ~ 
came from Indi- ig) 
ana, but my moth- 
er died a few months ago, and I-am living with friends here.” 

“How sad! You have no relatives, then?” 

“No.” 

His eyes were searching her face, and she felt he must see that 
she was lying. 

“Do you paint?” she asked. 

“Oh, no—this art thing is a new fad with me—that is, of course, 
I've always been interested in beautiful things, but it’s only re- 
cently that I’ve been actively interested. I’m afraid I’m a dilet- 
tante—rather an awkward confession for a man of forty-one to 
make, but it’s true. I thought I had a career as an astronomer. 
but I gave that up some years ago, and since then I’ve tried 
a bit of everything. One must play some sort of game, you 
know. It must be wonderful to be like that little girl with Nels. 
Her game will be earning a living for some time to come—” 

Another pause gave Ruth a clue to his thoughts. 

“No, I’m not exactly in that position. Of course, I want to 
earn money too, but only because that is the world’s stamp of 
success,” she said. 

He had evidently forgotten the picture they went to see, for 
he asked her if she was hungry, and when she said no: 

“I thought young things were always hungry, especially art- 
students; but if you’re not hungry, let’s sit here and talk. Nels 
and Miss Winslow will be sure to find us soon.” 

“Astronomy must be an awfully interesting study,” she ‘said, 


pai 
whispe 
you say to Pendragon, miss!" 





used, his lisping voice 
: “Take care what 


The Stars f 

5, 
wondering how any man, once having married Glor 
have let her go, and why Gloria, once having loved’ s aan hay 

this, could ever have sent him away. = ‘ 

“Yes, interesting, but like art, it.is very long, I somes 
think I would have done better to take up astrology,” 7 
“You're joking,” said Ruth. “Surely you don't believe j 
that-sort of thing.” 

“Why not?” retorted Pendragon. “There's 9 ot 
of truth at the bottom of all old beliefs, and it 
easy to believe that one’s destiny is controlled 
stars as to believe in a Divine Providence—somer 
much easier. The stars are cold, passionless #4 
inexorable and fixed, each moving in its apps 
round—passing and repassing other stars, meeti 
parting, alone as human lives are alone. There 
satellites powerless to leave the planet around 
they circle, and here and there twin stars’ that os 
one light from this distance, but doubtless are 
of miles separated in space—” 

He caught the intent look on her face, and smilg: 

“No, on the whole I think astrology would not ly 
been any more satisfactory than astronomy, fore 
there, there is nothing clear-cut—'The stars in 
but do not compel.’. Just one thing is really sure: 4 
must play with something.” 

“Here comes Nels,” said Ruth. 

“Just in time to keep me from persuading youth 
I’m quite insane,” said Professor Pendragon, “Ig 
going to show you a wonderful picture in thé mommy 
but it’s too late, Nels, for you'll never be able t 
it alone, and I am going to buy it. Some day, if yuu 
come and have tea with me,—all of you—yug 
advise me about the proper place to hang it.” 

“We'll do that, but I'll bet I can find it by mys 
Go ahead and buy it, and when we come to your hom 
I'll be able to describe the picture and tell you 
painted it.” 

“Of course, if some one tells you.” 

“No, not that, but if there’s anything in the mong 
worth your attention, I’ll be sure to notice it.” 

“So will I,” said Dorothy. ‘Come on, Ruth-# 
look.” 

Ruth had been wondering whether Pendragon wo 
go out with them and how she could avoid his gum 
to the house on Gramercy Square, but evidently ® 
was as informal as a student, for he only noddeid 
careless farewell and strolled off while they wets 
search of the picture. 
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CHAPTER VI 


UTH entered the house with her own i 

which she had taken, not wanting to sf 
George waiting up to open the door for her. 
house was quite silent and dark, save for one dim ligt 
burning in the hall, and this light seemed to illumine a thick Di 
haze or smoke that floated out, enveloping her as she pa 
the threshold. At the same moment she was conscious 0 
almost overpowering odor of incense, something that Gloria net 
used, she knew. She stood a moment peering through the be 
haze until she made out a figure crouching on the staii—% 
George, as she at first supposed, but Amy, who seldom shows 
herself in the front of the house. She was huddled up, ™ 
clasped arms, weaving to and fro and moaning inarticulate prays 
while her eyes rolled wildly about in her head. 

“Amy, what’s wrong? Are you ill?” bal 

Amy paused in her weaving and moaning, to shake het 

“Then what’s’ wrong? Is Gloria ill?” 

Again the negative shake. 

“T’s waitin’ up for yo’, Miss Ruth. I want you to let a 
upstairs with you-all to-night. There’s a couch in the ad 
where you-all paint; I kin use that. Please, Miss Ruth—I’s@ 
woman ef you says no.” 

“What atin said Ruth, trying to speak sharply aol f 
the same time in a low tone. Amy, for all her agitation ie 
her voice almost a whisper and kept turning her head re 
shoulder as if she feared some one was coming UP behin o 

“Why do you want to sleep in my studio? Aren’t you 
fortable downstairs?) If you’re ill, I’ll send fora doctor. 
have to give me some reason.” 
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eg ro woman’s distress was very real, how- 
Ruth saw = «2 Aa hand on her trembling shoulder. 
ever foolish, as no questions now—jes’ let me come,” Amy said, 
span would accompany Ruth upstairs against her will, 
‘osr? ‘ 7 r shoulder. 
pea loking ave he unless you tell me why,” said Ruth, her 
a Getler in spite of her efforts to keep it low. 
op ptheated laid a warning finger on her lips and shot a look 
bein over her shoulder that Ruth felt a sympathetic 
Se rn down her own spine and peered into the black- 
vag ind the stairway, half expecting to see some apparition 
oh a struggling as much to control her own nerves as 
va f the servant, she put both hands on Amy’s shoulders and 
Se ber down on the stairway again. : 
“Tf there’s any real reason why you should sleep upstairs, you 
but you must tell me first what youre afraid of.’ 
othe negress leaned toward her, whispering : 
“Tt’s him _ that 
devil-man George; 
he’s a voodoo, and 
he's practicin’ black 
magic down there. I 
caint sleep in the same 
't of the house. 
goin’ to give no- 
tice in the mawnin’— 
please, Miss Ruth, 
take me up with yo’.” 
For a moment Ruth 
did not know what to 
say. She knew that 
all negroes are super- 
stitious, but looking in- 
to the rolling eyes of 
Amy, there in the 
midnight silence of 
the house, she was not 
able to laugh. 
‘Tm surprised at 
you, Amy, I thought 
you were more sen- 
sible. What’s George 
ing? He hasn’t 
i to hurt you, has 
he?” 


"No, not me—he 
aint goin’ hu’t me. I 
don’t expec’ you-all to 
understand. I don’t 
care whether you un- 

or not; jus’ 
let me go up with yo’.” 
. What's George do- 
ing?” demanded Ruth 
ain. She would 
much rather have giv- 
@ consent at once 
and the argu- 
pr. am, He could 
control a feeling 
both of curiosity and 
, and was 
ROW protesting more 
os her own fears 
those of Amy. 

“He tol’ me to go 
o bald. He orders 
ne roun’ like I was 

migger, and I went, 


Before Ruth's frightened eyes Terry put his hand to the 
of the door, which swung inward at his touch. 


handle 


do’ to my room, and I wen’ 
€ no time. But don’t you-all 
magic—oh-o-0-0-0-0—” 
t tra off into a Suppressed wail. 
yi, said Ruth with sudden determination. “T’ll 
med off down the hall, 


could through the thick blue haze 


now tell was issuing from the servants’ quarters ; 
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and Amy, protesting, but evidently fearing to remain behind, 
walked behind her. Ruth had never been in the servants’ quar- 
ters, but she knew that they had rooms on the first floor, which 
was partly below the Street-level. As she passed, she switched 
on the lights in the hall, illuminating the short flight of steps that 
led below. The door at the bottom was closed. At the top of 
the steps Amy caught her arm. 

“Don’t go, Miss Ruth—jes’ look through the keyhole once. 
The do’s locked. Don’t knock—jes’ look once.” 

Ruth shook off her restraining arm, but unconsciously she soft- 
ened her footsteps, creeping almost noiselessly down the steps, 
while the black woman waited above. In the silence she could 
hear Amy’s frightened breathing. She had no intention of fol- 
lowing Amy’s advice, but intended to knock boldly at the door 
and then to scold George for frightening his fellow-servant; she 
was determined to do that, even if s€0rge complained to his 
mistress. But when her foot touched the. last step, something 
Stronger than herself 
restrained her. She 
stood a2 moment with 
her heart beating 
against her ribs, and 
then Ruth Mayfield, 
well bred and the 
daughter of respect- 
able parents, bent 
down in the attitude 
of a curious and un- 
trustworthy sery.- 
ant and applied her 
eye to the keyhole. 
She knelt thus for 
many minutes before 
she finally rose and 
came Hack up the steps, 
controlling by a strong 
effort of her will the 
inclination to look 
back over her shoul- 
der as she had seen 
Amy do. At the top, 
Amy took her arm, 
and ___ together they 
walked back through 
the hall. 

At the foot of the 
stairway, Ruth turned 
her white face to 
Amy. 

“You can come with 
me if you'll promise 
not to say anythi 
about this to Miss 
Mayfield, or to leave 
for a while at least.” 

“Til promise any- 
thing, Miss Ruth— 
only take me with you. 
An’ I won’ tell—I ain’ 
ready to die yit.” 

“It’s all just non- 
sense, Amy—only I 
don’t want to worry 
Gloria with it just 
now. You understand, 
it’s just nonsense,” she 
repeated with lips that 
trembled. 

Ruth slept fitfully 
that night, waking in 
the morning to the 
sound of Amy’s knock- 
ing at her door. She 
called to the servant to come in, eager to talk with her again be- 
fore she had an opportunity to speak to Gloria. Amy brought in 
the breakfast-tray, looking much as usual and apparéntly only 
too eager to ignore the events of the night before. She set the 
tray down and began rubbing her shoulders. : ’ : 

“I got a misery,” she whined. “The wu’k in this house is too 
ha’d. They’s wu’k enough here for foah, and only two to do it all.” ~ 

“Now, Amy, that isn’t fair. The house (Continued on page 140) 





T HERE'S something fundamentally wrong with all of us, of 
that we should be so fond of grafters in our fiction. Perhaps it's a 
they come closer to being romancers than the rest of us Anu 
you're going to like this story immensely 


**We can work this thing so’s to make a big 
clean-up and leave the ol’ gent to hold the bag.” 


Illustrated by 
WILSON DEXTER 


“ OU’D oughta loosen up on Irene. The girl don’t git 
no. kinda show! One o’ these days she'll kick up 
and skip, and then where’ll we be?” 

“Don’t you ‘worry about Irene, Bangsy,” replied Briggs tran- 
quilly. “The girl’s all right. My dear wife and I didn’t educate 
that girl for nothing; and motherless though Irene is, I still 
entertain great ambitions for the child, She likes her job, 
and she knows I’m going to do the right thing by her. With 
money rolling in the way it is, Irene knows where her bread’s 
buttered. And if Idon’t let her trot around with every young 
jackass that squints at her, it’s for the girl’s good. We don’t 
want people hanging around; it wont do! Exclusive, my dear 
Bangsy, even though we appear cold and distant. Let safety 
first be our watchword!” 

“The kid don’t have no fun,” pleaded Bangs. 
round her, because you scare ’em off. It aint square, Tip 

“Look here, Bangsy, has Irene been giving you a hard-luck 
story?” Briggs demanded. 

“Nary a word!” Bangs protested. 
Irene aint no fool, I tell ye!” 

Briggs shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“You don’t take enough exercise, Bangsy. You haven’t been 
used to sedentary occupations. You ought to frequent the tran- 
quil parks and walk a few miles daily and Sunday to quiet- your 
nerves. The way business is going, we can buy an orange-farm 
; in Florida pretty soon and have nothing to do for the rest of 
our lives but sit under the trees and watch the ripening of the 
> golden fruit.” 

“Sometimes I reckon you're right, Tip. But things’s goin’ too 
easy. When you've got nothin’ to do but shuck envelopes and 
shake out money the way we’re doin’, somebody’s bound to butt 
in. Post-offus inspector, most likely! I never cared for them 
fellahs. They pop up when ye’re not lookin’ fer em. I keep 
worryin’, Tip. Things’s goin’ too smooth, I tell ye!” 

“No one has troubled us in the slightest, Bangsy—though I 
sha’n’t conceal from ‘you that the janitor has annoyed me at 
times by his obtrusive attentions. I gave the fellow a pair of 
my trousers last week, and he is now my friend for life. Diplo- 
macy, my dear Bangsy!” 


“No boys come 


” 


“But I got eyes, aint I? 
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“Them wuz my pants,” said Bangs mournfully. 

_ “My dear Bangsy,” said Briggs patiently, “with your impa 
intelligence you can’t realize that the game we are playing is 
is vulgarly called a lead-pipe cinch. No one has ever had 
reason than I to ponder the pitfalls of the law. You arey 
to forget that I am not only an A. B. of a college long sia 
deceased, but an LL. B.; and but for the lure of easy 
in the long ago, I might now be wearing a silk kimeno-a 
Supreme bench beside the lordly Potomac. For ten years; Ba 
you and I have lived the life of pure and upright men. AB 
generation has arisen of bulls, cops, and Bertillon experts, 
our records are dim in the archives of countless courts of a 
inal jurisdiction. Since our last experience of penal servitil 
we have both acquired character, you as the man with the 
in the truck-gardens of California, I as a leader of mobs in cast 
scenes of the voiceless drama at Los Angeles. 

“Cleansed of our sins by honest labor, we shall sin no m 
When I pass a policeman on the street, my heart swells & 
reflect that he is not my enemy but my friend, sworn to prott 
honest citizens like you and me. I make it a practice to si 
occasionally into the courts just to contemplate what was ¢ 
painfully familiar to both of us, the grievous experiences 
those who do violence to the laws of the Republic. It hurts ™ 
Bangsy, to find that men are still weak enough to imagine i 
selves capable of frustrating, not to say thwarting, the ™ 
enacted for the protection of the mails from misuse by & 
lawless. We are men of wisdom, Bangsy; we ate the | 
adversity in bitterness and learned to keep to the straight 
narrow path. Ten impeccable years to the credit of both of wh 
A wonderful record, my dear brother, and we shall spends 
autumn of our lives in making the world a sweeter and 200 
place for all mankind.” : 

He sighed, stroked his gray beard and tightened the bow of 
his white tie. a 

“TI never know when ye’re kiddin’ me, Tip!” Bangs wilmpei’ 
“Ye’re eddicated; I know that; and ye make a front that woul 
fool a bishop. But I can’t help wonderin’.” 

“The effort of thought fatigues you, Bangsy. You 
never think. Thinking is for those of us whose faculties 
been thoroughly disciplined in institutions of learning. 
fess that you bring a certain dignity to our present ¢ 
Strolling through the art museum the other day, I beg 
by the resemblance your classic countenance bears to 
of the immortal Plato. The thought pleased me, Bangs: 

The autobiographical data imbedded in Briggs oa 
mainly true, though a slice should be cut from the "7 


























a7 » Your Troubles 





1 : lity by reason of the four years each had 
‘a ade of = 99 daly "eparated ———. 
NG Briggs had practiced crime in much higher 
ny Bipialet Tru ad professional fields than those affected 
ac whose true name does not matter. Briggs was really 
‘ae affix to his name the A. B. and LL. B. to which he re- 
4 His legal career had been marred at the start by irregu- 
Hee culminating in the forgery of an invalid uncle’s name to a 
wmissory note, The uncle was supposed to be on his deathbed 
the time, but miraculously recovering, he had not been merci- 
Hy disposed toward his erring nephew when the note was 
mht to his attention. Eliphalet thereupon took to the open 
4 exercising a skillful pen and oily tongue in the arts of the 
sand confidence man. At intervals he had followed the 
“es and for a dark, humiliating season he had _been barker 
a circus sideshow. Broadly democratic in spirit, the social 
fessional differentiations of the underworld were no bar 
his warm admiration for Bangs, who in his day had been a 
Mower with a weakness for the treasure of country post 































Bangs had been a good second-rate yegg, incapable of brilliant 
mioits. but resourceful in covering his tracks. and hiding his 
ty. In his big years Briggs lived extravagantly and saved 
hing: while the humbler Bangs had hidden, at various points 
the United States, moneys feloniously acquired, until at the 
soning of his last incarceration he had safely planted some- 
iow like ten thousand’ dollars. Briggs had assisted in assem- 
s this—a delicate matter, as released convicts are watched 
he hope that they will gravitate toward any loot they may 
concealed. Briggs had gathered from hollow trees and 
anes in the piers of bridges and other depositories Bangs’ 
thus long removed from the channels of trade. 
fomising to double it for the confiding Bangs, he 
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“If it’s the safe bet you think it is, why don’t ye charge two 
bucks; ye’d get ’em just as easy?” 

“The thought is unworthy of you, Bangsy. To create the im- 
pression that Aunt Mary is a grasping old woman would be 
fatal. And besides, we must needs be conservative as to the 
inherent value of the literature we sell, vend and distribute. No- 
body wanted that junk, and we are performing a noble philan- 
thropy in placing it in the hands of just the people who ought 
to know and love the greatest uplift literature in the world. As 
for Aunt Mary’s letters, my dear confrére, they will be master- 
pieces, models of the epistolary art! I surmise, not to say 
prophesy, that most of our clients will be lovelorn women, and 
I have, already written in my favorite alcove of the public library, 
twenty forms warranted to cure heartache and waken hope. If 
there’s any violation of the acts of Congress in writing letters 
of advice to people in trouble, my most thorough researches have 
failed to find it. We can’t lose, Bangsy; the law and the prophets, 
to say nothing of the philosophers, are all on our side.” 

Bangs had submitted meekly to the investment of his bal- 
ance in the Tell Me Your Troubles scheme by the sanguine 
sriggs. Bangs, having long since burned all the bridges that 
linked him to respectability, was lonesome, and the voluble Briggs 
satisfied his social cravings. Briggs was his only friend. And 
having been a criminal for forty- of his sixty years, it was a 
comfort to. live in a decent house and look forward to spending 
his declining years in the enjoyment of an income whose magni- 
tude appalled him. For the dollars were undoubtedly rolling in, 
in response to the electros Briggs spread broadcast in country 
journals as remote as possible from Indiana. 

“We must discourage personal visits,’ Briggs had explained. 
“To be obliged to meet our clients like internes in a free dis- 
pensary would be 
too severe a drain 











half of it on badly «chosen horses along the 
nd Circuit. 

‘0 reinstate himself in Bangs’ confidence, Briggs 
ised ahd put into execution the great idea of the 
ell Me Your Troubles Company.” This was not 


upod my emo- 
tional” nature. 
We're a mail-or- 
der house strictly. 
Our net profit is 
























corporation within fhe meaning of the law, but 
rely the firm name and style of Briggs and 

Ostensibly the firm’s business was the pub- 
ling and purveying of books and tracts of a 
oral and spiritual nature, and the counseling of 
sons laboring under mental distress. The pub- 
hing eid of it was easy. The failure of a con- 
fm that had printed a vast quantity of such lit- 
turé in the hope of procuring its adoption by 
late Teading-circles made it possible for Briggs to 
& carload of it at receiver’s sale for the nom- 
sum of forty-two dollars. He then hired a room 
‘an old business ‘block and began discreetly adver- 


ds is fees the willingness of the Tell Me Your Troubles 
my mmpany to solye the riddle of existence for the 
to stmebenmg, the oppressed, the sufferers from the 
van lows of circumstances. Briggs expended a vast 
aeeh bunt of time upon his advertisement and finally 


opted the ohe appearing at the right. 
wefes a scheme that’s absolutely grand-jury 


ine 

the ammmeetl’ declared Briggs, pinning the result of his 
by fee oS on the wall of the sitting-room of the small 
bread ment which he and his daughter Irene shared 
ight . ‘Cross-cuts to Happiness’ is a book 


a a ’ of anybody’s money. Indiana is 
a8 a literary center, and that gives tone 
bea sement, to say nothing of the fact 
Were honoring with our presence almost the 
rf i the Union where we’ve never been 
I to the names of our contributing 
extracts from Holy Writ alone make a 












Somewhere we all have had an Aunt Mary who gave us 
goodly counsel and advice. It was to her we hastened with 
our childish grievances when Mother was too busy to listen 
to our troubles. In manhood and womanhood we still found 
Aunt Mary our friend and helper. 


There is hardly a soul that has not some worry which the 
kindly counsel ofa big-hearted Aunt Mary would instantly 
remove. Weare prepared to advise all such in the spirit of 
our dear Aunt Mary. We will send guidebooks of the Road 
to Happiness to hearten you for the journey of life. Aunt 
Mary herself will answer your questions in friendly letters. 
Our literature alone is worth the small fee of one dollar we 
charge for this unusual service. All communications strictly 
confidential. If reply and literature are not satisfactory: 
money refunded. Address: 


TELL ME YOUR TROUBLES COMPANY 


P. O. Box Z. O. 4876 MARIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Would You eighty - five cents 
a shot. In five 
Like to Tell short months’ .the 
gross receipts have 

Aunt Mary? jumped from fifty 


to two thousand 
letters a month. 
That pile of up- 
lift literature at 
the office is 
shrinking so fast 
I’m thinking of 
placing a contract 
for a million more 
books.” 

It was the im- 
perative need of 
additional help in 
the office that had 
caused the _ al- 
ways doubting 
Bangs to urge @ 
greater considera- 
tion for Irene, 
Briggs’ twenty- 
year-old daughter. 
Irene’s mother 
had eloped with 
Briggs back in 
the days of his 
prosperity when 
























wy of it. Do you see any Federal judge putting on his horn 


: us to durance vile for shipping the Ten Com- 
ments through the Mails? Certainly not! And there’s old 
us Aurelius, and Benjamin Franklin, Ralph Waldo 
and Josh Billings. There’s something in that book, 
By, to fit any need of the human heart!” 
a. d you git that picture o’ Grandma, Tip?” 
i it from a photograph album I bought sight unseen at 
ed express articles in Kansas City. I have kept 
ver since. It has been my comfort and inspiration.” 


Sway a tear while Bangs watched him with awe 
aed with reverence. 









he met her as he was cruising through Virginia selling stock in 
a nonexistent Alaska gold-mine. Irene had been none too happy 
in the home of an aunt who had cared for her after her mother’s 
death. Nothing of a cheering nature had thus far happened in 
Irene’s life. After a year in high school she had learned stenog- 
raphy and was employed in the office of a box-factory when her 
father induced her to share his fortunes. 

“But you’re right, Bangsy, that we need more help in the 
office. I’ve given thought to that. Irene’s duties have grown 
far too arduous. And it’s unbecoming in you to go staggering 
through the streets carrying the mail-sack. I’ve had an ad run- 
ning for a week with replies going to the Courier office, and I 
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think I’ve found the chap I want—a Simple Simon who came to 
the large city to enlist in the Marines and was rejected owing to 
myopic vision.” 

“You oughta told me about that, Tip,’ said Bangsy huskily. 
“That fellah’s a bull, playin’ ye.” 

“You score another error, Bangsy. I sent him a fake letter to 
call at the Arlington Hotel and ask for Mr. Artemus Ward. I 
had a good look at him as the bell-hops paged Artemus all over 
the place. I called later at his humble lodgings and subjected 
him to the most searching questions, and finally engaged him 
at twelve a week. A chump of the first water, Bangsy, but an 
honest lad. We can’t take the chance of picking up some fresh 
city boy who’d want to pay Irene social attentions.” 

“A fellow like that sent me over the road oncet,” remarked 
Bangs sullenly. “I got ’im to sell a bunch o’ stamps I'd lifted 
trom a post offus, and he called the wagon the first drugstore I 
steered ’im against.” 

“A deplorable blunder! But as a judge of character, Bangsy 
I’ve always regarded you as lacking in true discernment.” 

“Don’t monkey with no guys you pick up from ads in the 
papers,” protested Bangs, still unconvinced and _irascible. 

“Trust! Con- 
fidence! You de- 
press me at times, 
my dear associ- 
ate! Unless you 
get out an in- 
junction, young 
Reuben reports at 
eight in the morn- 
ing. He’s as whole- 
some to look at as 
a crock of butter- 
milk, and his face 
is adorned with 
freckles the size 
of turkey-eggs. 
I’ve got to con- 
sider Irene in add- 
ing to our office 
staff, and there’s 
a man no living 
girl would  con- 
template without 
disdain.” 

Irene came 
home at this 
juncture. In ad- 
dition to her du- 
ties at the office, 
she was ostensibly 
the housekeeper, 
though Bangs, 
who had once 
done service in a 
prison refectory, 
assisted in the 
kitchen. It - was 
Briggs’ theory of 
their new exist- 
ence that they 
should. attract as 
little attention as 
possible, and he 
encouraged the 
idea among the 


neighbors in the = Sete, 
flat that he was a ES = . 


Seer 


‘ a er ty, | ee 
: ee MOE ms 


retired minister. 
Irene served him < 

well. She was Se 
capable; and her 
knowledge, hazy 
as it was, of his 
long career as a 
criminal added to her value—she knew at least enough to be cau- 
tious. She was highly essential to the business of the Tell Me 
Your Troubles Company. The choice of the proper letter to 
send to earnest inquirers fell to her lot, and when none of the 
forms between A and Z were suitable, Irene composed an original 
response on the letter-head bearing Aunt Mary’s lineaments. 


“Ah, my daughter!” cried Briggs. 


Site a =o s 
> ne gt | 


’ “I have just subscribed for a winter course of instruction for 
you in the classes of the Business Women's Union!” “Thank you, Father” said Irene dutifully. 





Tell Me Your 





Irene was not beautiful, but if Briggs hadn’t co 
wear the plainest clothes, and if she hadn’t, under his inaman 
brushed her hair straight back from her forehead int 
distinctly unbecoming, she would have been much pie a 





























































look at. She never talked back to Briggs, ; as 
troubled Bangs. Ses, and her very am “ 0 
“Ah, ah, my daughter!” cried Briggs ecstatically, 4 or duti 
just subscribed for a winter course of instruction for yon cer. W! 
night classes of the Business Women’s Union. You fas ig 


herited my literary tastes in large measure, and J wish 
enjoy every advantage, that you may attain the life } 
You will go far, my child, onward and upward! Here’ 
ticket; you will begin to-morrow night with French and a¢ 
in English literature. Your membership carries Privileges gf 
gymnasium with free access to the swimming-pool. Whats 
be more refreshing after a day of toil than an hour of stip 
study followed by a plunge and swim?” 

, Mesa you, Father; that will be very nice,” said Irma 
ully. 

“It’s nothing, the merest trifle! I have long wanted § 
something for you in appreciation of your faithful service. 
are rewarded ¥i 
bountiful 
and your office 
will be much} 
ened henceforth, 
morrow we instal 
assistant, a y@ 
person of intellig 
and_ excellent ¢ 
acter.” 

Irene turned 
ly from the ming 
the hall, wher 
was removing jj 
hat. 

tA n 9 ists 
she inquité 
“What’s her namé 

“John B. F 
—nothing fancy 
the man or the 
A splendid young 
low, most highly 
ommended by his 
employer, @ 0 
merchant at 
and with a 
letter from his 
day - school tea 
He understands 
he takes his ordi 
from you. Be fit 
with him at thes 
and you will find 
patient, obedient 
helpful.” 

“Yes, Father,” 
sponded Irene. 

A wan, sad 
crossed Irene’s fa 
the next morm 
when her father # 
duced John B.S 
kins to her. 
never knowl 
young men singe 
ie * ing her aunt's 

~ =o for the -— 
es son that 
a discouraged all 
acquaintances. 
craved Co 
ship; a bright 
girl in the office 
have pleased her, but Hawkins was a ridiculous object. He 
on his attenuated form a suit that was half a size 1 
His legs were too short for the rest of his body, 

: : : ; » had a small, nang 
with a curious swaying motion. He = a 
crowned with an over-abundance of coarse yellow bait F 
swept away from his broad forehead by an OV@rWANS s 
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1. 


his desk he removed his steel-rimmed spectacles and in 
Pgh to be tracing the lines with his nose, : 
ray will be if a sense secretary to my daughter,” Briggs 
hes to the new assistant... “But for the present, at least, 
shall ask you to perform such tasks as carrying the mail from 
cost office, tying Up parcels and the like. Apart from these 
: es your work will be almost entirely literary in char- 
+ While your experience in this field is so slight as to be 
isis you will develop; yes, I am confident that you will 
he frue literary touch.” : 
the mail and shaking out dollar-bills had begun to 
snes. and he was relieved when Hawkins was permitted 
» sit with Briggs at the long table in the back office and slip 


' er through the en- 
Pee the sight of so many 
War-bills evidently awoke no 
sousness in Hawkins, who 
mressed no surprise and asked 
» questions. He was a sober 
son who, with stolid serious- 
us: did what he was told to 
5. The hard-luck stories, the 
nest pleas for a word of ad- 
se from Aunt Mary that 
mired into the office in a 
aly stream, interested and 
loved him, and at times he wept 
x their sad revelations of 
oman mise . 
“It’s a privilege,” he re- 
rked to Briggs, “to be per- 
itted to minister to so many 
rressec souls!” 
“Our work is indeed a min- 
ry,” replied Briggs, beaming 
Briggs found enjoyment in listening to the business con- 
prences between Irene and Hawkins. 
“Excuse me, Miss Briggs, but do you think Form G really 
nswers this inquirer? She says her parents want her to 
try 4 widower of fifty-two, with three grown children.” 
"That’s the second letter we’ve had from that girl,” Irene 
ould answer. “We sent her Form J, ‘Be Just to Your Parents 
i They Will Be Just to You,’ the first time. But I’ve got out 
new form Az, that gives Aunt Mary’s views on the Decem- 
ft and May combination. Send her one, and inclose a personal 
ie from Aunt Mary telling her that happiness must be in her 
heart first of all.” 
“Thank you, Miss Briggs,” Hawkins would reply. 
“There’s a charming old-time courtesy in Hawkins! His man- 
toward Irene is perfect. We have added a jewel to our 
own Briggs jubilantly declared to the pessimistic Bangs. 
At this juncture an amazing thing happened to Bangs the 
rowtul - morning he was strolling through the public 
Ket to kill time, when a bailiff carried him off to the crim- 
court to complete a quota of talesmen suddenly demanded 
& murder case. Nothing like this had ever happened to 
ings before, and he was frightened out of his senses. The 
med counsel asked him how long he had lived in the county, 
hd he said ten years; he had never heard of the case and was 
ed and sworn with eleven other citizens before he realized 
it was happening to him. 
Ta tal lasted a week, and Briggs repaired daily to the 
_tourt-room to watch the proceedings, deriving great sat- 
he " the contemplation of his business associate on the 
ie, i nned Spa Merely weighing the evidence for and 
ig’ street-fight, 0 shot and killed a policeman in a run- 


rigid 


if 
: 


é A pe oud’ of you, Bangsy, the just and merciful! ‘You're 

Bane sah the twelve that looks like a philosopher.” 

he frat — to Briggs afterward that he voted for acquittal 
‘na oe “age fellow-feeling, but finding that 
he viewed with strong disapproval by his fellow- 
‘he hastened to join with them in a unanimous verdict of 


t to Coe of not guilty, while purely complimentary, proves 
sone whe man of kind heart, Bangsy,” said Briggs. ‘The 
an, and if ‘ond question guilty of slaughtering a fellow- 
erely you had Persisted in hanging the jury, you would 

‘attracted attention to yourself as a quixotic philan- 
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thropist. I suggest that you invest your fees as a juror in a 
small dinner- and theater-party. Irene and I would enjoy. it 
enormously. Your employment as a juror adds to the atmos- 
phere of respectability in which we live, Bangsy, and lifts our 
social tone.” . 
“See here, Tip,” said Bangs, one evening after Irene had 
departed for her French-literature class. He drew the back 


Bangs beamed with 
delight. “Nipped . 
‘im! Nipped “ol” tw 
What . ye suppose j 


ESTER widdy thiaks-o” that?” 


of his hand across his nose, a distressing habit for which Briggs 
had frequently reprimanded him. ‘What ye doin’ runnin’ round 
with that woman on the first floor? Ye can’t tell but she’s a 
spotter. fer some bull. Most o’ the time I’ve done, women’s 
give me away.. Ye gotta cut it out, Tip!” 

“Dear old Bangsy! My interest in the widow Stansifer is 
purely Platonic and neighborly. The dear lady has honored me 
by asking my advice about her investments. Flattering? De. 
cidedly so. She manifests the deepest interest in our beautiful 
work and has heartily approved of all our literature.” 

“Saw ye walkin’ with ’er yistiddy,” said Bangs doggedly... . 

“In the bright joyous spring afternopns,” cried Briggs, rock- 
ing himself on his toes, “as the first tremulous green appears 
in the trees, how delightful to walk abroad with a congenial woman 
spirit!” , 

“Ye make me sick, Tip. Ye gotta keep yer.eye on the. offus. 
That jay ye put in there knows the whole game, and first thing 
ye know the post-offus inspector’ll be nosin’ in. Ye’re smart, 
Tip, and ye got yer eddication, but I reckon I: know :a thing, 
er two.” barcode 

As Briggs persisted in his attentions to the widow; Bangs’ un- 
easiness increased. Such times as he spent at the,office he. sat 
in the window watching. for the dreaded post-office inspectors. 
And he resumed a habit, long abandoned, of .testing his per; 
sonal security by furtively doubling on his tracks when walle 
the streets, to make sure he wasn’t followed. Briggs was spend- 
ing less and less time at the office, often merely looking in now 
and then to check up the day’s receipts and exchange the sack of 
dollar-bills -for larger denominations which he stored in-a safety: 
vault box in the cavern of the biggest bank in town. 

Left to his own devices as Briggs became more and more ab- 
sorbed in the widow, Bangs acquired certain information whieh 
he was at pains to conceal from his partner. On an evening 
when the demure Irene was supposed to be attending her. classes 
at the Business Women’s Union, Briggs saw her with Hawkins 
tranquilly viewing the screen in the most popular movie-house, in 
town. This was staggering, as the relations of the two at the 
office were marked by the most rigid formality.. His suspicions 
thoroughly aroused, Bangs made it his business to watch Trene 
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and Hawkins. This gave him something to do; and it was a 
huge joke that Irene, who said “Yes, Father,” so meekly, was 
not the obedient, long-suffering child she appeared. 

Not only was she dodging her evening classes at the Insti- 
tute for clandestine meetings. with Hawkins, but now that Briggs 
had become the financial adviser of the Widow Stansifer, Irene 
and her assistant took advantage of his increasingly brief visits 
to the office to widen the scope of the business. 











































“CEE here,” said Hawkins, as he tossed into a mail-sack a 

neatly wrapped copy of “Let Hope Be Your Watch- 

word,” “hasn’t it ever struck you that you're not getting much 
out of this business?” 

“Um,” replied Irene guardedly. “What’s tinkling in the bel- 
fry?” 

“Well, for one thing, the old man treats you like a slave; and 
he’s got the idea that I’m a mere nut shaken from the spreading 
hazel-bush. Aint that right?” 

It was right, and Irene knew that it was right and promptly 
said so. 

“We can work this thing so’s to make a big clean-up and leave 
the ol’ gent to hold the bag.” 

“Whistle some more,” said Irene. “I’m not catching the 
tune.” 

“It’s this way, Irene: Out of all these hard-luck letters ask- 
ing Aunt Mary’s advice, about half are from people who are 
broke. They want to know how to get some dough without 
working. By studying the letters more carefully, we can pick 
out sufferers of this class who are not satisfied with our silly 
booklet on “Honest Earn; Patient Save” We can do better 
for them, Irene.” 

“Your moral na- 
ture is skidding,” said 
Irene. “You go to 
monkeying with the 
system, and we all 
get pinched.” 

“Not all,” replied 
Hawkins. “We use 
this shop to play our 
own game, and then 
we get from under 
and let Eliphalet T. 
dance for the piper.” 

“Well, I’m not for 
shaking Bangsy,” 
said Irene gently. 
“He’s always been 
nice to me. And it 
was his money gave 
Aunt Mary her 
start.” 

“We'll let the old 
boy in, all right; I’m 
for that,” Hawkins 
agreed. 

“T’m not keen for 
taking chances,” said 
Irene doubtfully. 
“As things have been 
going, I might as well . 
be in jail right now, 
I guess. -But the idea 
of spending my re- 
maining years in the 
women’s prison isn’t 
exactly fascinatin~.” 

“Cheer up, little 


gir. I bring you "5 : Eliphalet Briggs, who 


asserted: ‘‘ But for the 


good tidings.” His / 3 | { I 
voice sank to a i aide euat be eu ae 
whisper. “In about idqunean the Saeinsbeulh.” 


a week we'll be all set 
to pull our freight.” 

“You're teasing me, Jack!” cried Irene somewhat tremulously. 

“Not on your life! I’ve already tried out my scheme!” 

He glanced at the door, leaned further over her desk and 
whispered: 

“For about two weeks I’ve been dropping my hook into the 
sucker-hole, and I’ve got seven thousand to the good. Thought 
I'd see how the fish were biting, before I broke the news. I 
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knew a chap in New Orleans who got pinched for mes 
bills—wonderful stuff. They couldn’t find-his platen anf A 
up a good fight and got off with a year, Strack 
day I landed, and he wanted me to help. hiny-qj 
of the green. You're bound to get pinched "iy 
bills in the old way, ‘and the Tell Me Your Troubles plant 
me as just the medium for selling it to cash Customers 

price. Do you follow me?” we 

“I'm beginning to catch a gleam,” replied Irene 

“The emerald goods hasn’t been doing much for a 
the suckers are getting hungry. I’ve shipped about eis} 
sand dollars’ worth right-out of this shop with Tell Me 
Troubles labels on it.” 

Irene: paled at this. That the mild-mannered Hawki 
his stupid stare, should have thought of marketing unl 
rency through the benevolent medium of the Tell Me Yor 
bles office took her breath away. 

“You're as good as pinched now!” she faltered, 
man will get onto you, dead sure.” 

“Not unless he gets up earlier in the morning than hy 
doing. I slip out the envelopes from towns I’m worki 
he sees the kag. I got a thousand dollars. in one bill, 
from a wealthy farmer, for five thousand of the G. & 9 
be five or six thousand more by Saturday, if only half th 
pects come through!” 

“When do you expect to travel?” asked Irene, 
“We'll get married next Saturday, and beat it on the 
limited for New York. Your suggestion about letting old] 

into the sketch offers a new hope. On Saturdays your ei 
parent’s been going to the country with that widow to ve 
beauties of nature. He lets Bangs cay ]. 
day’s receipts to the safety-vault—th 
chance the old boy ever gets to see th 
We'll not only have the good money Pm; 
for the fake kale, but we'll take all tk 
Bangsy; can lug‘ away from the bank 
wrapped up in thousand-dollar bundles, and 
a tidy sum could be got into a suit-case” 

“But you needn’t think my fond paral 
just sit down and cry when he finds wet 
him. He’ll run us down if it takes ther 
his natural life.” 

“Not with great speed will he folly 
exclaimed Hawkins. “I’m going to fill ls 
with the green imitation before we skip 
he finds that you and Bangsy and I tat 
out of. his life, he’ll be sure to come HR 
@ peep, and he’s bound to: receive a hea 
come. Are my remarks sufficiently exphal 

“I’m calling for a better connection 
more distinctly.” ‘ 

“A special-delivery note inclosing a & 
the phony stuff, with a few words a 
where it’s being handled, will reach’s stim 
ice. man right ‘here in town at just i 
we're sitting down to supper in’ the dimt 
urday night. As the message will be 
‘Tell Me Your Troubles’ ‘stationery, the 
detective will have no difficulty mana 
place. This will not be a case°of the 
pursuing. Not so, Irene!: He will have} 
nent engagements that will detaim-him 
considerable period.” oe 

“Tack,” she said ashe perchedsontti 
beside her typewriter and caressed her hand, “E dotits 
appear fussy, but you know I’m just a simple-hearted’ 
with a crook for a father, and I don’t really know au 
you. Before I give my life into your keeping—"«* ~ 

“Dearest,” he replied, “it is only right that my past: 
be revealed to you. I was born at Nagatooskook, Baim 
actly twenty-five years ago, and my true name 1s 
parents died when I was but an infant, and I was #8! 
care of a bachelor uncle who ran one of the largest 98 
in-the Pine Tree State. I wished to be an artist, but 
otherwise; and smarting under his cruel treatment, cy 
and for three years I have been a roamer. The 
your papa that I was a young patriot, broken-hearted ‘ 
they wouldn’t take me into the Marines, was all : 
ters I pave him were my own handiwork. I had blown 
New Orleans, where-I spent most of my exile doing 8 
pool-rooms, working the trap-drum for (Continued om 7% 
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es Here he is, back again to stay—old Bill Titus, poker-player, promoter and knight 
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* ILL TITUS, you are a liar and a scoundrel and a 
—, 5 ogg agg exclaimed violently;* and 
* aptain Bi itus, who had shot men f s 
beamed’ with delight. sot tea 
"Hear the galled what’s-its-name wince!” he cried gleefully 
the other men: around the table, and added to Warland: 
“The same to you and many of “em! What did you do to 
the last session we had? Took away my personal property 
to the extent of seventy-nine dollars and twenty-five cents... Made 
me borrow. carfare to get to San ’Ntonio—almost. And- gave 
. be cheers, Revenge, that’s what I’m taking this - evening. 
ne idkes, Reese, but you did play that hand like a fish!” 
» “Played it all right if you hadn’t filled,” Reese Warland contended. 
heen you was holding up a kicker with a pair, and’I still 
“you told the truth ; you’ve been known'to. Then the guard- 
i Ba that holds children and fools by the hand had to-go 
oy and give you another queen. And at: that, if—” 
pra! a brief speech of four thousand words asking for an 
inding peace 2g- sory or is it a poker-game?” demanded 
Poctc r. “Deal the cards, Phil, and see if these two 
od Post-mortemers can’t be quieted.” 
% Theyrsat in the front room of Warland’s house, and Reese 
Warland’s use, as became the abode of the ‘wealthiest and most 
eg citizen of Summerton, was furnished’ exactly as’ Reese 
olen and ornate residence: ought to be. From 
; the fireplace a horned head looked down—a' most 
ayaa head, with horizontal’ horns that extended more 
“saree on from tip to tip. The creature to which the horns 
ed i life roamed Warland’s own pastures; he proudly 
Ridieciee 1 ao Possessed one of the last herds of longhorns 
ogee €xas, and this was what was left of ’em. Seven 
- one oleh half, by golly! Yes suh! More heads 
tee, ae ot th Tom the other walls, one or two of them 
‘homs in evide em cattle. There were no less than nine sets 
acentt ndence in the apartment, and old Reese was com- 
certain that nobody else in the world had so handsomely 
“opm : 
Wat cards between these five friends was an invariable 
Captain Bill Titus, who in these latter years spent 
fime in San Antonio, came down to visit his ranch 
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“of the-sagebrush, as gallant an old chap and as nervy as ever stayed in with a pair of 
y= © duces or served as squire of dames. If you've never met him, meet him now in— 


aw : 


ae 


near Summerton. Warland still owned cattle, a good many thou- 
sand of them, but he lived in town and ran a bank. Joe Ansell, 
also a former cow-puncher, was the principal real-estate operator 
in Summerton. Doctor Bannister and Chief of Police Ewing, 
although not in the same financial class with the other three 
had grown up with the country and invested wisely in it, and 
— amply able to lose whatever the game they played might tax 
them. 

“Heard from the boy yet?” the Chief asked Ansell a little 
later, between hands. 

“Not. a word. Last I got was a letter, ‘posted on this ‘side, 
saying he had arrived safely in France; one of those letters’ they 
leave to be mailed when the cable comes that: the boat has got 
in, to save time.» ‘That’s more than seven weeks ago. I cain’t 
think what’s the matter.” 

“Cheer up!” Bill said. “I mailed q letter in New York City 
last fall on’ a Sunday. afternoon, and it arrived in Providence, 
Rhode Island, the ‘mext Thursday mawnin’. Train had ‘to be 
convoyed, to guard against subs, I s’pose. Such is*'war! He’s 
probably right busy, just being made a first lieutenant,-and all.” 

“Darned if it seems possible!” Warland put in. ““Jim’s twetty- 
two, aint he, Joe? They’ré nothing more than children, these 
kids that are fighting this war.. How the blazes they expect 
mere boys—” “ 

“How old were you, Reese, when you come to ‘work: on 'the 
Bar V Triangle?” Bill interrupted. “Nineteen,' weren’t-you?- I 
know, because I was eighteen... And the year aftersthat Ivseem 
to remember being on a posse with you where the sheriff:got*shot 
and you took charge. A mere toddling infant—but' you brought 
home the bacon. Some bacon, too, Jim Hixon was!” 

The telephone-bell rang while this hand ‘progressed toward: its 
end, and Warland, who had unsuccessfully experimented: with ‘the 
possibilities of four spades and thrown away ‘the result » with 
lamentations, answered it. He came back after a few minutes 
and remarked: 

“Company coming. That was Cal Hammett. He's down from 
San ’Ntonio for over Sunday, and he’s got an Easterner with him 
—man named Mackley, from New York, that’s planning: to buy 
a big piece of Cal’s land off to the west of San ’Ntonio for-one of 
these movin’-picture studios. Said he thought maybe we'd be 
having a little session, and wanted in. I told him we'd as lives 
rob them as each other.” on 

Hammett, a man with a red face and an uproarious laugh; ‘who 
also had graduated to the larger city from Summerton and kept 
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a home there, arrived soon afterward. His companion a I 
ley was a good-looking chap, not more than thirty-three, and: ex- 
ceedingly well dressed. or 

“And this is Cap’n- Bill Titus;”. Hammett: said: when the intro- 
ductions had proceeded thus far, “Yes, he’s the Cap’n Bill, -to 
save you asking me after we get 
home. » You’ve heard all about his 
Ranger work, of course; every- 
body has.” 

Mackley, whose ideas of Texas 
Rangers were vague, anyway, had 
never imagined one of them as 
five feet six inches tall, with gray 
hair and a pleasantly smiling face, 
and wondered if he was being 
poked fun at. He had never 
heard of Captain Bill; he made 
up his mind to ask somebody 
about him, after he got back to 
San Antonio. 

“That’s Doctor Bannister, next,” 

Hammett rumbled on. 

“Pleased to meet. you, sir. Phy- 
sician?” 

“There used to be two school- 
houses in Summerton,” Captain 
Bill said. “First one was built in 
1873 and the second one in 1886. 

Doctor Bannister is of the old 
school.” 

Mackley took the moment after 
the introductions to comment on 
the background. “Wonderful pair 
of horns, that,” he commented. 

“The longest horns that I ever 
saw.” 

Reese Warland made his usual 
statistical speech. 

“Say, Hammett,” the New 
Yorker exclaimed with sudden in- 
spiration, “that would be a great 
name for our new concern! ‘The 
Longhorn Motion-picture Com- 
pany.’ That’s better than any name we've considered yet. 
do you think?” 

Hammett agreed warmly. 

“Well,” said Warland, whose eyes had been straying back to 
the depleted stack of chips at his place. “I s’pose we might as 
well get at what we’re here for. Seven-handed makes a nice little 
game, if you’re careful to watch the discards.” 

“Does Mr. Mackley understand our play, Cal?” Doctor Ban- 
nister asked. ‘“A good many Easterners,” he explained politely 
to Mackley, “have a little trouble with. table-stakes and the way 
we run the joker, when they first come down here.” 

“He says he knows,” Hammett replied. “I asked him. I told 
him unless he really knew sométhing about the national sport, ‘he 
had no. business running up against’ a gang like this.” 

Mackley answered Bannister’s reference to the peculiarities of 
the Southwestern system of play: 

“I was at the Stockmen’s Social Club in San Antonio the other 
night and watched them. I suppose you play the same as they 
do there.” 

“Tt’s always the same anywhere in Texas,” the Doctor told 
him. “Table stakes—we’re playing a twenty-dollar change-in 
game; you can buy any time you have less than twenty in front 
of you. Joker is an ace or any part of a straight or flush.” 

“T understand.” Mackley pulled up his chair in a manner that 
indicated he was no stranger to poker, and peeled the price of 
his first installment of chips off a prosperous-looking roll of bills. 
“Otherwise, your rules are the same as in the East, I believe. 
I know them well enough. I’ve played quite a bit up there.” 

“All right,” Hammett declared. “Let’s go!” Ansell dealt. 

Mr. Mackley did not have good luck, and when the goddess 
of chance did look kindly upon him, he seemed unable to take 
advantage of her smiles. After two hours he bought his fifth 
stack of chips and began to show marked symptoms of irritation. 
There wasn’t a man in the party who hadn’t, at one time or an- 
cther, outplayed him, and to all intents and purposes, he was 
the only loser at the table. Not that he was in any sense a 
novice; as a matter of fact he was a very good poker-player— 
but not good enough. 


What 


Children. a ] 


There came, a pot, sometime after.the clock had 


-past eleven, which had moved. through’ a .number gp 


no’ one able to ‘open *it: : 


Ewing. dealt, and ‘Ansell. passed. Mackley Pe 


dollars. Captain Bill, who sat.next to him, wale the 


Sidering his cards 
“Well,” ‘he. said, 
one way to play twoum 
before the draw anda 
pikers. If I get raised 
ably Til drop out 
not. She has advance 
five brown chips=jae 
golden dollars.” “<3 
Hammett threw hii 
declaring cheerfully 
raise had probably] 
much money, as he wa 
of drawing to “shorts” 
a fool thing to de—alm 
Warland looked ‘Aemm 
and sniffed. “Tellings 
again, are you?”. lew 
“Well, I haven’tgot § 
tle pair, but I'll stickal 
Bannister, the Chiehg 
declined to participate, 4 
Mackley had © been™ 
studying his catds whi 
going on, and. once Bel 
reptitiously . changed 
tion--in his hand, Wi 
mean he had difficulty’ 
a straight. . Now he 
seemed on the verge of 
Bill, but changed his 
card,” he told Ewingsag 
The Chief flipped itm 
and he reached. out fis 
eagerly and upset it a 
that it lay face‘apom 
the ten of clubs. Hg 
quickly and would ha 
with the other four, but Ewing’s voice halted him sha 
“Not that card, Mr. Mackley! I'll give you aio 
as I’ve been around. That one’s dead.” i 
“It was my fault it tipped over,” Mackley said“ 
“Cain’t do it,” the Chief told him. “Have te take @ 
on the deal but cain’t take it on the draw. That's 


. everywhere.” 


“But if-it was my own fault—” st 
“Hoyle doesn’t say anything about whose fault # 
Isn’t that right?” He looked around at the otherg 
unanimously nodded. ‘‘That’s the rule, Mackley,"“aim 
sured his friend.., oe 
Mackley tossed the card away with bad grace, and aaa 
substitute. When it had been given him, after Titus hada 
one card and ‘Warland three, he promptly bet ‘ten dollaty 
considerable show of confidence. ae : 
“That gives’ me pause,” remarked Captain Bill. He $ 
his hand meditatively, and looked across at the $ 
of chips in front of Mackley. — 
“Well,” he said; sighing; “they’re good or they aint: Pi) 
it-ten and see what this old horned toad on my left*wilk@’ 
was talking so’ loud about whether I was telling the ‘truth 
Warland seemed’ not to be afraid of Mackley, but Sant 
into Bill’s face, trying to read something there beyond M8 
nary amiable poker expression. : 
“You sued ol’ bluffer! We'll find out. Call-yotil” r 
claimed. a 
“T haven’t as much as ten dollars in front of mé, com 
the New Yorker. “I’ve got”—he counted—“seven pers 
“You-can have a sight,” Doctor Bannister expla pe 
means, you know, that you're in for seven with each 
their last bet, and on all the rest of the pot. oust 
Mackley fingered his chips nervously and suddenly 


“Beat aces up and take it!” he ened. 
i “Ten high. 


into the center. 1 ( 
“T filled mine,” Captain Bill said. 
a straight. pe . 
“All I’ve got,” Warland admitted sadly, "1s three little 8 
He turned sputtering to Bill: “Of all the lucky 
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“You're not my guardian, and I’m twenty-one!” she cried. Then, as she saw his face set, 


she hastened to undo her words. 


i What opened it?” Titus was asking Mackley. 


a i 
and I finished with aces up,” the yo nan growled 
agen P, young man grow 


rw ying his hand. It contained an ace, a king, two 
_,. the joker, which last card could of course count 
2. al ace or as a jack or ten for the composition of a 


7 Ha ary he burst into intemperate language. “With 
can, luck I've had, this is the limit! Needed a jack or 
pol paar the high hand, with another straight and three big 
ran st it, and got the ten—and you made me throw 
te measly queen! Damn the cards! Let’s have 


ume new 

, He seized the offending hand that lay before him and threw 

* to the floor. 

je pes fixedly at the table before them, while 

ittle expression on his face as they, quietly 

the fot ee deck from the mantel. ‘ 

Ineving for ve to be the last hand for me,” Titus said. “I’m 

By hed, J tonio early in the mawnin’, and before I reach 
~adlg to ride-fast and far.” 


is 


“Forgive me for saying that, Cap'n! I didn’t mean it. 


Ten miles in a flivver!’”’ Doctor Bannister con® 
It’s getting along 


“Fast and far! 
mented, “However, I reckon I'll stop too. 
toward midnight.” 

“Might as well make it the last pot,” Ansell agreed. 

“There doesn’t seem to be much chance around here for a 
man that gets behind in the game late,” Mackley said disagree- 
ably. 

“Glad to have you all stay as long as you can,” Warland re- 
plied. Hammett broke the moment’s silence that followed by 
saying: “All right! It’s a ‘rang,’ I s’pose. Everybody up two 
dollars to start, and four bits each time to sweeten. You deal, 
Joe.” 

As he had nothing worth drawing to when the pot was opened, 
Mr. Mackley lost only three dollars and seventy-five cents more. 


APTAIN BILL TITUS sat, the following Tuesday fore 
noon, in his accustomed place at the long mab Vv 
table in the directors’ room of the Traders’ National Bank of 
San Antonio. The business of the meeting was practically com- 
pleted; they waited idly while the cashier, at a desk in the corner 
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Mackley was frightened, and tried not to show it. 


Children and 


“No!” he cried. “The business 


matter 
is one thing, but when you try to interfere between me and a girl I admire, I wont stand for it!” 


of the room, prepared some data they had called for before pass- 
ing upon the last loan-request of the day. 

“Has that feller Mackley been to see you yet, Cap'n?” a di- 
rector named Wooley asked. “That feller that’s organizing the 
moving-picture corporation?” 

“No. I’ve met him, though.” 

“Going into it?” 

“in” 

“It’s a pretty good thing, seems to me,” Director Martin, a 
trim little man with slicked hair, put in. “He’s got good argu- 
ments. San Antonio, with three hundred and eleven sunshiny 
days a year, has got it all over Southern California for studio 
locations. And he has agreements with good actors and actresses, 
and a first-class director, and a contract with a film-distributing 
company to take all his two-reel Western pictures. I’d say 
it’s a pretty good proposition.” 

“Maybe,” Captain Bill admitted. “The other companies here 
are doing all right; I don’t know any reason why another one 
wouldn’t. But this Mr. Mackley doesn’t interest me.” 

Wooley thought he caught something significant in Bill’s tone, 
and asked: “What’s the matter with him?” 

“Nothing that I know of. He just doesn’t impress me much.” 

“Isn’t he fixing to get his real estate in the right section?” 
Martin asked, smiling not entirely with good nature. He and 
Captain Bill had disagreed several times as to bank policy, and 
Martin, who had come to San Antonio only fifteen years ago, 
secretly regarded the ex-Ranger as somewhat out of date. “What’s 
the matter with letting Calhoun Hammett make a little? He 
is taking the pay for his land in stock in the new company, any- 
way.” 
“Aint that the way it always goes?” Bill demanded of the as- 
sembled company. “What personal motive have I got? Why 
aint I willing to let Cal Hammett make his? Lawdy! I bet 
when Moses gave his justly celebrated advice about the use of 
pork, some wise hombre went and got somebody else off in a 
corner and whispered: ‘What’s the old gentleman’s game? He 
must be long on sheep.’ ” 

Before the laugh died down, the cashier was at the president’s 
elbow with his figures. The directors, with little discussion, de- 
clined to make the loan and adjourned. 

In the bank lobby, as he was passing out to the street, Di- 
rector Wooley came up with Bill. 

“Say, Cap’n,” he said, “what’s the matter with this Mackley, 


if you don’t mind telling? I’ve been looking into his sc 
and it sounded pretty good. He seems like an able citizen” 

Bill’s friendship with Wooley was of long standing, “Nol 
is the matter with him in a business way, that I know of? 
replied. “And as long as the bank isn’t called upon to int 
him and I haven’t any idea of putting any of my money iba 
I haven’t any notion of looking him up. I just happened 
into a little friendly game of draw with him, down to Sum 
ton; he was down visiting with Hammett.” 

“Yes?” Wooley inquired. 

“Yes. Well, he’s no amateur. He knew the rules all mm 
And he tried to talk us into letting him take an exposed ana 
the draw. Insisted on it. It would have filled a straight 2 
was about a hundred loser.” 

“Hm!” Wooley mused, with pursed lips and raised eyemm 
“Hm! I was half thinking of gambling four or five tho 
with him myself. ‘Much obliged.” : . 

A block on the way toward his office, a voice hailed Ca 
Titus, and he stopped, swung in its direction and smiled 
undisguised pleasure at the very attractive girl who came a 
ing out of a store entrance. Re 

“Why, hello, Lois! What you doing up here?” he asked. 
haven’t seen you for two or three months. You aint losing 
looks any.” a 

“I’m staying with Aunt Rachel. Been here two weeks,” 

“Your mother come up with you?” 

“No, she’s at Summerton.” 

“How long before you're going back?” ste Mol 

“I’m not going back—at least, except for a 
doesn’t know it yet, but I’m not. I’m going to stay “a 
Cap’n Titus, I’ve just got to tell you about it! Come @ 
see us. When?” oe tO 2 

“As soon as I can; you can bank on halt Going 0 
your home permanent in San ’Ntonio, eh’ 
. “T’ve ohh ag: loafer long enough,” she said. I'm goin 
work. I’m going to do something worth while, Rae inown fl 

“Red Cross, or canteen, or something? Bill bet 
girl all her life. He and her father had been g00 = 
had been executor of her father’s estate. It Ss 
should want to share with him the enthusiasms © 
affairs—they would be small. z r 

“Not a perd to a living soul until I tell 1 myself, 7 
Promise?” i 


a 
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Lig not change, although his mind did, at her sur- 


3! I’ve been just dying to tell somebody, and 
fo p you know— I’m going to have leading parts. Mr. 
ites says 1 have— Do you know Mr. Mackley? He is at 
ge of the big new motion-picture company—the ‘Long- 
” ns,’ they've decided to call it.” ‘ 
“Pye met him,” Bill said. “Leading parts, eh? And you say 
‘oy haven't mentioned it to Mother yet?” — 
“Oh, I'll tell her by and by, when the time comes. Wont it 
be fine, Cap'n? I’ve always wondered whether I could. Mr. 
. says there isn’t the least doubt about it—not the least 
bie in the world. When can you come out to dinner and 
send the evening? It’s no place to talk things, on the street ; 
besides, you're busy, I suppose. Come Thursday night. Can 
” 



























































I'll be mighty glad to. Give your 


ou? 
, T reckon I can. 
be What do you hear from 


unt Rachel.my compliments, please. 
: 2 

prs oe nm of joyousness on the girl’s face was replaced 
by ac not so becoming. “I haven’t heard from him in 
long time,” she said. Ree . 

Bill surveyed her shrewdly beneath his grizzled eyebrows. “You 
aven't been going and having a falling-out with Jimmy, have 
ou?” he asked reproachfully. 

“Why, mo, indeed!” she declared. “I merely haven’t heard 
om him. should I? He is very busy, I imagine, with a 
rood many things to think about. He hasn’t time to write me.” 
“Maybe,” Bill agreed. “His daddy hadn’t heard from him 
sither, last week, when I was down. Perhaps he wrote you the 
ame time he wrote Joe, and the letters got lost.” 

“It’s quite immaterial, so far as I’m concerned.” He thought 
the really meant it, or at least that she thought she did. 





MILL'S friendly eyes, still twinkling amiably, surveyed her with 
iL) a critical intent that did not show on his face. She was very 
becomingly dressed, and her buoyant, bright youthfulness and 
iyacity made her seem almost beautiful (more than one young 


seu" Maman, in fact, had appraised her appreciatively since they had 
« been standing there), but— Hers was not a moving-picture face. 
v of” pain Titus was not unfamiliar with the types that become suc- 
0 i essful on the screen. 
y into She changed the subject to his impending call. 

“You'll come Thursday, sure. And oh, Cap’n! 


if Mr. Mackley should happen to drop in, don’t 
mention that I told you. It’s a secret for the pres- 
ent, you know. You understand you’re to come to 
dinner, don’t you? At half-past six.” 

“T don’t know as you mentioned it,” Captain Bill 
laughed, “but I was sort of planning to arrive fast- 
fing and hope for the best.” 

You know perfectly well I asked you. Well— 












His eyes followed her as she went her way. A 
Pretty picture—but not a leading lady in a screen 
picture. He was thinking deeply as he turned into 
the tall building that contained his office. All the 
Way up in the elevator and through the hall, and in 
Past his stenographer, and until he was seated in 
his ¢ private room, his brows were knitted. He 
| impulsive, enthusiastic, rattle-brained Lois 
"Sp Frazier very much. He liked Jimmy Ansell too, Everybody in 

= Mp Summerton had taken it for granted, when Jimmy went away, 

. Were as good as engaged. 

He appeared Thursday evening at the home of Lois’ widowed 
aunt, an amiable lady of moderate means who never in her life 
even considered allowing her actions to depart from the line 
Of least resistance. He made himself agreeable through dinner, 
and welcomed the aunt’s suggestion, while he smoked in the liv- 
meroom afterward, that Lois play for them. She played well. 

s y came at about eight. It was obvious that he 
mis in the habit of coming pretty often and felt quite at home. 
crossed his face when he saw Captain Titus, a shadow 
ion that the Captain might mention under what cir- 
they had previously met. It vanished when Bill, in 
I © yg Lois’ “You know Cap’n Titus, don’t you?” tactfully 
ers *, ue might not remember me: I happened to meet you one 

: egy Mr. Hammett, suh.” As a matter of fact, his appre- 
+ wong been groundless even if Bill had referred to the occa- 
gd 
























ringing had not given her any prejudices against 
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men who amused themselves with sessions at draw poker, pro- 
vided they could afford it. 

Mr. Mackley was apologetic, but said he could stay only a half- 
hour or so; he had an appointment to meet a man on business 
at nine o’clock that he had not been able to postpone. 

Captain Titus did not refer to the motion-picture industry, 
nor did Mackley. The Captain, talking of light and-unessential 
things, discovered that Mackley had good manners and a sophis- 
ticated way with him that might easily charm simple people no 
more widely traveled than Lois and het aunt—and had. He ob- 
served Lois closely, without ever seeming to do so, and saw 
things that enlightened him—little lowerings of the eyes, changes 
in voice-tones, unspoken signs of sympathetic agreement when 
Mackley spoke. 

The young man’s manner toward the Captain was very respect- 
ful and flattering. This was largely due to what he had been told 
by San Antonians of whom he had inquired as to Bill’s history. 
Not one had failed to tell him some story of his active range and 
Ranger days, now more than fifteen years past, that still stood 
in Texas minds as among the epic incidents of the Southwest. 
They were stories of infinite bravery and nerve and almost incred- 
ible skill with a pistol—most of them dealing with his experiences 
as a Ranger, some of them of the days before he entered the serv- 
ice, when he was “Nueces Bill Titus,” and before that, “the Nueces 
Kid.” 

Mackley had met some famous men in his life, but he had never 
met any whose reputation rested upon their ability to drive four 
bullets into a fast-pulling bad-man between the time he started to 
draw his pistol and the time he would have got it drawn but for 
the deterrent effect of the four bullets. 

Rather strangely, it happened that not one of the men he. had 
asked for information regarding Bill (they presumed he already 
knew the Captain’s present connections, probably) had gone into 
any detail as to the Titus of to-day. Not one had|mentioned that 
Bill was now one of the wealthiest men in Texas and that he spent 
nearly a quarter of his time in New York and did not have to 
wait in the anterooms of the mighty. So Mackley mentally listed 
him as a frirly well-to-do ex-cattleman banker of the type not at 
all uncommon in San Antonio, and principally wondered how so 
mild a mannered little man could ever have been as dangerous as 
everybody said. 

Not having heard that Bill knew New York better than some 





fie. “Leading parts, eh?” Bill said. 
“And you ‘say aa haven't 
mentioned it to Mother yet?” 


New Yorkers, he did not hesitate, when the Captain asked him, in 
passing, where his New York office was, to answer: 

“Broadway—in the Searles-Whittaker Building.” 

“TI used to know a man named Whittaker,” Bill said, and told 
a story. The conversation did not again return to New York. 

After Mackley had gone, Lois’ aunt had to visit the rear of the 
house to see if servants had attended to some matter of domestic 
routine that, being irresponsibly colored, they could usually be 
depended upon not to attend to. When she was out of hearing, 
Captain Bill smiled at Lois: 

“So he’s pretty sure we’re another Mary Pickford,” he bantered. 

“Qh, not necessarily Mary Pickford. (Continued om page 96) 
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The time to make love to a woman 
If you want her to listen, my lad, 
Is when she’s a little bit weary 
And just a little bit sad. 


E said that he would never court a woman, that it 
was unnecessary and an utterly foolish piece of 
business. And life, which likes nothing better than 

to make a man swallow his words, laughed and started Rosanne 
Marriott blithely on her way. 

Because he was a rather big chap who took life a little too 
seriously at times, it follows naturally that Rosanne was the sort 
of little girl who can’t keep her eyes from dancing, her mouth 
from smiling and her heart from loving everybody just enough 
to make everybody think her love deeper than it really is—a habit 
of careless loving which caused her much uneasiness at times, and 
other people considerable pain. And this was the girl whom life 
sent to the boy who said he would never court a woman. 

As far back as college days, Anthony had highly original no- 
tions of love. One snowy Sunday afternoon a dozen of them 
were crowded into his room because it was the largest and most 
comfortably furnished, and because its owner was the most 
popular man of his class. The twelve were discussing love and 
matrimony. He was trying to read something or other on soils; 
there was an estate or two coming into his hands the day he gradu- 
ated, and he was seriously trying to prepare himself for his com- 
ing burdens. But the twelve pummeled him with pillows and 
questions, stung him with taunts and insults. Wherefore he hurled 
the book at them and then lashed them with his scorn. 

“A choice lot of lovers you are!” he scoffed. “If I were a 
girl and you came round whining to buy my love with your ever- 
lasting boxes of sickening bonbons under your arms and your silly 
flowers in your hands, I’d order the cook to mop the kitchen floor 
with you. A girl worth having wants a man, not a cringing fool 
or a whining beggar. Love, if it does anything for a man, ought 
to stiffen his back, add to his inches and give him poise.” 

At that there came from the twelve, dismal groans and two dis- 
tinct snickers. The little blond chap with the pointed blue eves 
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He said he would never try to woo a women 
that it was too much trouble —that life ‘was wile, 
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who sat next to the speaker, and who was determined some( 
to be a successful playwright, jerked a notebook from his br 
pocket and implored somebody to please repeat that. 

But the boy who was rather a big chap sent the notebook 
ing into the middle of the bed, and with a neat, knowing 
and swing, sent the future playwright after it. Then he cl 
went on with his observations. 

“What in time do you fellows think girls are, anyhow? 
idiots who don’t know their own minds and so must be trap 
coaxed and fooled into a man’s arms? The girl I love will 
to me of her own free will without coaxing on my pat 
posing on hers. She must above all things be honest and shem 
come to me knowing me and knowing herself. -Why hide 
smother love in prolonged pretense and messy trimmings? 
it a thing fine enough to stand alone?” 

The little blond with the pointed eyes answered Wit! 
behind the sheltering backs of the other eleven. ; 

“Maybe. But we are no great, heroic lovers. We bell 
common courting men.” , 

“Courting men!” the big boy blazed out. “You're nothing 
the kind! There isn’t one of you here that’s honestly ™ 
for love and marriage. You're raw kids trying to play 48 
you're too young to understand. And it’s just possible that you 
pigs, plain young pigs—wanting to kiss every other mans 
heart before you marry your own.” 

With a roar they fell upon him then, and that comfort 
room was forthwith a wreck. 

As the’ twelve filed out, the little blond rubbed a still 3 
ing hip-bone and made a vicious threat. } 

“Now, just for that, I’m going to put that guy into 4 play 
in that play I’m going to hand him out the dumdest ne™ 
that ever ate into the heart of mortal man.” 

In due course of time the big chap, Anthony Leighlot 
the twelve were graduated, along with the rest of thee 
and sent out into the world to make their mark and 
thony went to his waiting estates, and the twelve scatter 
so far, however, that Anthony couldn’t locate the architect | 
them when after considerable dreaming and planning a8 ™ 
menting, he decided to stamp his personality on those : 
On a certain day ata certain hour two weeks later, the 
promised to have ready certain new plans. wil 

Taken from a certain standpoint, two weeks cam 
nity. A man can in that time, if he goes about it DIOR 
both a fine mind and a fair-sized fortune. The area 
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he did most grievously lose his mind 

» fortune Snag aor Rosanne Marriott on the Ludley tennis- 
j heart the bat all old. things .passed. away, old friends’ and 
Se ied into the dim long-ago, and rolls of drawings with 
was with something like «a gasp: that ‘the architect, 
‘ng into his office two weeks later, caught sight: of Anthony 
ton sitting there in grim-lipped patience. The architect's 
“9 heartbeats died down to silly little flutters, but his voice 


as jaunty. ’ vat >” 
! Been waiting long: , - 
Bee oe eiterly “Only two hours and thirteen minutes. 
oy Anthy—say, I’m sorry I forgot and that those plans 
? 


quite ready. But Rosanne Marriott asked me to take her 


ees, $0" it 


t to the Marshalls, the newly-weds I built the last bungalow 
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for, and I tell you when Rosanne gets after a man he’s just 
gone.” 

“Yes, I noticed you were gone, all right. 
Rosanne Marriott?” 

“Do you mean to: tell me you haven’t yet met Rosanne?” 
fairly gurgled the demented one. 

Thereupon Anthony Leighton was treated to-such a’ description 
of the wonderful Rosanne as made him stare-at first, then grin, 
and lastly laugh in a most immoderate and insulting manner. 

Something about that laugh checked the flow of flowery hom- 
age and brought the blood in hot waves to the ‘architect’s 
cheeks. . 

“Look here, Anthony Leighton,” snapped that unfortunate sud- 
denly, “—you may be a superior man; but take my word for 


Who in time is 
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There was no doubting Anthony's sincerity, for as he talked, he snapped open 
the little velvet box that held his own mother's won engagement ming. 

















‘and keep my promises. 
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it, some day you'll get yours. And I'd hate to be you when that 
day comes—especially if the girl turns you down.” 

Something about that prophecy sobered Anthony, but he met 
it bravely. 

“If ever that day comes,” he promised, “I'll grin and bear it. 
And Ill do my best to stay sober long enough to do my work 
When this Rosanne madness leaves you 
and you are once more ready to talk business; let me know.” 

“Oh, say, Anthy—don’t be so blamed serious, and— Come back 
here. I'll have those plans for you the day after to-morrow, 
Anthy, and I'll bring them up myself.” 

“Oh, you go to thunder!” came up from the lower regions. 

Whereby the architect knew that for some reason Anthony was 
honestly disappointed. So the architect sat down and toiled all 
that day and night and the next day. Then he called up Rosanne 
and told her what had befallen him on her account, and pointed 
out that the only way she could square herself would be to drive 
out with him and help deliver the new plans. 

In her careless, warm-hearted way, Rosanne consented, and the 
architect entertained her all the way out with maliciously droll 
accounts of Anthony Leighton’s ways and notions, especially his 
notions of love. He was foolishly happy with Rosanne beside 
him, and he was, moreover, enjoying the prospect of Anthony’s 
meeting with the girl. He was overjoyed at the chance of show- 
ing her to Anthony as proof that she was indeed excuse enough 
for any man’s temporary fit of insanity and idleness. 


HERE was no mistaking Anthony’s surprise. He frankly 

stared at the girl. And Rosanne, prepared as she had 
been by the architect, was hardly prepared for Anthony’s size, 
the color of his eyes and the way he had of suddenly lifting them 
when one least expected it. Being a little overwhelmed and un- 
certain, she was quieter than usual. And that made her three 
times as attractive to a man like Anthony. There was in her 
a little streak of mischief which she herself did not know she 
possessed. It came to the surface that day and danced in her 
eyes for Anthony’s special benefit. But she was very careful not 
to turn her head even once after she had said good-by. She knew 
that Anthony was standing at the ivied gate looking after her. 
She told herself that she took this precaution because she had no 
desire to encourage new men—she already had more men on her 
hands than she knew what to do with. 

The architect was a little amazed at the frequency with which 
Anthony dropped in at his office the next two months. But after 
the first surprise he thought nothing of it. And when later he 
met Anthony every now and again at an evening affair, he merely 
supposed that Anthony had wearied of industry and had at last 
realized that no man can live unto himself even on an interesting 
estate. 

The architect might have been more observing, but just then 
he was more than preoccupied with readjusting his own life. He 
had in a moment of recklessness proposed to Rosanne, and she 
had very carefully explained just how much she cared. She cared 
a great deal, it seemed, but not anywhere near enough to satisfy 
an ambitious, upstanding ‘boy like that young architect. So he 
had to make new plans for himself, and that was hard work and 
absorbing—so absorbing, in fact, that even Anthony’s blunt ques- 
tions passed over his unheeding head. 

“Look here, Ned: does this Rosanne person belong to you or 
any one of the numerous bodyguard?” 

im she doesn’t, belong to me, Anthy. And what’s more, she never 

Anthony raised those sudden eyes of his for a second to make 
sure that the little shadow in Ned’s eyes matched the thread of 
pain in his voice. Then he dropped the subject, only to say 
twenty minutes later and apropos of nothing at all: . 

“Just the same, that girl is piling up trouble for herself. She 
ought. to know better than to try to be anything more than just 
barely civil to Foster Craig.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Ned agreed listlessly, then added with a 
little flavorless laugh: “But she’ll settle him when his time comes. 
I never. had any use for him myself. Still, there must be some- 
thing decent in him if he likes her.” 

“He may like her, but he also likes himself immensely. And a 
man of that kind couldn’t possibly understand a woman like her.” 


ITH this vague and general remark Anthony departed. 
And not in a thousand years could Ned, his friend, 
have guessed where he was going. Even Rosanne, who was some- 
what used to callers of all kinds, was startled when Anthony in 
all his bigness stood before her and began almost immediately 


to talk: her eyes grew wide with proper surprise, and then later - 





. only a game man who is badly hurt and bitterly disa 
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flew wider still with genuine amazement. [It seemed { 
big boy was proposing to her. Rosanne had gone tet 
social ceremony several times already, but never had 
worded his plea in such a fashion. There was no ; 
thony’s sincerity, for as he talked, he snapped open the litt 
vet box that held his own mother’s wonderful engagement 4 
This he set on the table beside Rosanne. 

Rosanne was touched and too utterly overwhelmed { 
to sense this sudden strange thing that had transpired, 
nature of the boy making this plea for her love. Wheref | 
her bewilderment, Anthony made the mistake of trying to a: 
plain things that could have waited, and state things that pall 
should have been stated to a high-spirited, conventionally p ! 
gitl like Rosanne. 

“I have never loved before,” he told her simply ajja 
brusquely. “I have never dared. I knew I was too young 
ignorant. I have always believed that love is a great glory a 
will touch every man who waits and keeps himself wort 
have never believed love to be what so many seem to imi 
dangerously pleasant toy for idle hands and minds, a pastime (al 
empty hours.” | 





























































Rosanne was listening to these unusual heart-confessions 
astonishment and—because she herself knew not the memi 
love—with even a touch of something like contempt, 4 

The big chap whe had never courted a woman and cet 
never before proposed to one, went on: 

“I have never before taken particular notice of girls, The 
always so many other things to interest a man.” 

At this Rosanne’s amazement turned to haughty coolness 
knew only too well how indifferent he could be. She reme 
certain little half-hours of wounded vanity. She stiffened 
sciously and missed the fine shyness of the boy’s next work: 

“But I have always had great dreams of love. And Ih 
you are the girl who can make those dreams come true. Al 
rate, you are the girl.whom I want to keep my home fires 
at my table, to walk in my garden, to bear my name an 
my children, to make my house a home for me and miy 
realities.” 

The haughty coolness and the wounded vanity mounted tout 
and anger at this. No one had ever before dared to diclt 
Rosanne any sort of terms. Even if she had loved him, is 
statement of his expectations and her future duties would 
angered her. } 


OSANNE listened very politely, however. And-wha I 











was through, she said coldly, but with a little: 
curled and cut like the dainty lash of a lady’s riding-whip: 

“And just how often would you beat me?? 

Then it was that the threat which the little blond and bu 
playwright had made in jest became a reality, and what 
architect had foretold came to pass. 

It took Anthony several little ticks of time fully tot 
stand those few cold little words and that curling, cuttm 
laugh. When he did, those eyes of his dropped slowly, and 
slowly Anthony Leighton began to smile the kind of smill 






















smile. To the end of her days Rosanne remembered thats 
the set of. those shoulders and the sudden sweet tenderness of 
boy’s voice. a 
“I have foolishly annoyed you with my crazy notions. «A¥% 
me. And if the need arises, let me serve. you and show 
I am not.a strange savage but a very stupid man,» r 
He went then. And without knowing it, Rosanne follow, 
She wanted very much to say something, to explain $@ 
to do something. .But her amazed and startled mind :¢ 
hold of no word or idea. So in her distraction Rosammé 
very cruel thing. When Anthony reached the door; she. - 
a wistfulness she had no right to feel: “Oh, wait, Ya : 
oh, you might at least say you loved me. You didn’t, you 
not once.” wi 
Anthony, whitening under the cruelty of that, loo! c 
down into her eyes and said simply, with no effort now | 
his hurt and hot humiliation: 
“T thought you knew that.’ =) 
Then, because he had stood about all a normal Lag " 
added hurriedly: “But don’t worry about me. 
right. And it wont happen again.” oa i 
She wondered just what he meant, and an hour lis 
on the table where he had left it, the box contaiming fe 
beautiful engagement ring. She took it up to a iy 
keeping, and wrote him a little note telling him x 


asking him what she was to do with it, and he wrote ® 
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ag ES At the door Anthony could not resist one last exultant laugh. “Turning, he called 


back triumphantly: “Blessed are the fools; for their’ dreams shall come true.” 


he would call for it; and for her please not to to sénd it 
cause he was afraid it might be lost. Ki 
Ome was k the ring for him and evéry oncé in‘a while 

ft it'to convince herself that it had all happened. She 

: Yl upset. Ever’since Anthony’s visit she’ lived in a 


ities. 4 hazy idea that during this dazed period she saw a 
Eee: Of Foster Craig’ and that she ‘was as’ extraordinarily 
met to'him as she was to everybody else. But she had no idea 
th te'she had been until one day when she was looking at 
or) mg the doorbell’ rang sharply, and a rather nervous 
i ear Foster Craig. 
toni with in rap had startled Rosanne. She was in her 
ee Bye to the door and was looking at the ring in 
of knowing it was only the maid and not a mem- 
nto the y, Rosanne in her guilty haste dropped the box 
‘Aheaps of her blouse. Then she went down to her caller. 
y the Rosanne a had led a beautifully sheltered life, had seen 
Very best side of human nature. It may be that her 
Rake in loving was bound in the course of time 
Feith, Punishm mment down on her thoughtless head. She did not 
” Arreeg about that then. All she knew was that Foster 
vghe to her explanations, her pitiful pleas for forgive- 
“aed violent hands on her shoulders and laughing. 


As she put up her hands to shield her facé, she felt the little 
box in her blouse, ahd all at once she-heard herself saying: — 

“Anthony Leighton will kill you for this: I am engaged: to 
Anthony Leighton, and he will kill you if you hurt me.” 

“Since when?” laughed Foster Craig. But his arms dropped 
from around her. c 

“Since the day he brought me this,” gasped Rosanne, arid: she 
brought ‘out the box and with trembling hands fitted the rimg to 
her cold finger. gine 

The touch of it, the encircling, protecting comfort of it, brought 
back to her that other day when a bigger, more masterful’ man 
than Foster Craig could ever be, had told her of his love and 
asked for hers and then gone quietly away without even taking 
his beautiful ring with him. At the thought of the difference, 
Rosanne’s heart swelled and then blazed with a wrath that sent 
to her lips words acid-hot that made .Foster Craig mutter sul- 
lenly and turn away from her. And because his kind of man 
is always a coward, he dared not go until she was through with 
him. She took her time. But when she had reduced hjm. to a 
shrunken, shamed and miserable creature, she , could- not help 
feeling sorry; and so because she could not help being Rosanne 
the lovable, she said other softer, kinder things and so conquered 
Foster Craig completely and sent him away more in love with 
her than ever. 
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When he was gone, Rosanne looked down at the ring on her 
finger, and a horror filled her eyes. The thing she had done stared 
up at her, and the world was blotted out in a black cloud of shame. 
She saw nothing, could think of nothing, save Anthony Leighton 
standing quietly before her and waiting for her answer. She had 
given him her answer, and now he was waiting for his ring. 
And she had put it on her finger; she had said— 

In an agony of haste she went to her room and sent off a 
frantic little note. 

Anthony Leighton: 

I have done a terrible thing. You will probably never forgive 
me and will hate me forever, and I don’t think I can ever explain 
to you what I have done-or why. But please come to me as soon 
as you can. And if on the-way over you meet anyone we both 
know and they ask you if you are engaged to me, please don’t 
deny it or admit it. Just smile: I am the wretchedest, wretched- 
est and wickedest girl you ever knew. 

ROSANNE. 


She thought the next day would bring him, but he came that 
same evening. He found Rosanne huddled in a huge chair and 
trying to warm her hands in the soft crackling blaze of a wood- 
fire. She wasn’t expecting him then, and so rose to meet him 
with a face blurred’ with shame and fright and tears. But the 
fright was uppermost. When Anthony saw that, he spoke first. 

“Rosanne, no matter what it is, there is no need of being so 
frightened about it.” 

She began half a dozen times and got halfway and then 
couldn’t get it properly told. So Anthony hushed her and began 
to ask her plain, quiet little questions that she could answer 
easily. And he didn’t make her go into detail, except toward the 
last. 

“You must tell me exactly what you said about me, Rosanne. 
I have to know that, in order to settle this thing properly.” 

Through the shame and the fright and the staining tears on her 
cheeks, her heart’s blood flamed. But Rosanne repeated word for 
word what she had said about Anthony Leighton to Foster Craig. 
Then, not daring to look at Anthony, she hid her face on her arm 
and sat waiting for the sentence. 

“Where is the ring, Rosanne?” Anthony asked after a little 
empty silence. 

She fumbled at her blouse and held it out to him. 

“Put it on, Rosanne, and wear it. We shall be engaged -for 
six months. Then you can return the ring and quietly drop me.” 

But she made no move to obey. So then he said again very 
quietly: 

“Do as I say, Rosanne. I know Foster Craig better than you 
do. Put it on. There is no other way out for either of us.” 


ITHOUT raising her head, she opened the box and tried 

* to put on the ring. It dropped to the floor, and at that 

she burst into fresh tears. Anthony picked it up for her, but he 
did not offer to put it om her finger—only laid it in her hand. 


She: did not see. the pain in his eyes, but she caught the kindness 


in the big boy’s voice when he said slowly: 

“Don’t cry any more, Rosanne.. Six months will go by quickly, 
and you needn’t fear I'll ever take advantage of your engagement 
to me.” ‘ 

a after a bit Rosanne looked: up and smiled a faint, queer 
smile. 

“T don’t think, Anthony Leighton, that you know at all what 
I am. crying about,” she said. 

Anthony laid more wood on the fire and poked it and then‘said 
a Jittle desperately: 

“What do we do now?” 

“T don’t know,” half laughed, half wailed Rosanne. 
never engaged before.” 

“Neither was I,” laughed Anthony. 

So they sat more or less quietly, saying careful things in a 
careful way. And when he had ‘stayed a proper length of time 
and had arranged about his calls, he left her. 

Of course the engagement created more or less of a stir. There 
were-ver 7¢ Who refused to believe it. But presently Anthony’s 
thing decen and ideas were remembered and brought forth, and 

“He may ing was eventually explained to everybody’s satis- 
man of that Ke heat of discussion nobody noticed that Rosanne 

‘d never a word. 
ITH th. he would never court a woman, but no woman 
And noitifully courted than Rosanne in those ‘six 
have guessed where he’ her crude, commercial boxes of hothouse 
what used to callers of al:°f orchids; nor did he feed her pounds 
all his bigness stood beforexpected it, (Continued on page 102) 
to talk: her eyes grew w*? 


“T -was 
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ENDALL WARE was not sent to ae 
i in France, but he none the less oat a 
battle—the dramatic and life-shaking a 
between his American way of thought and action and th 
wholly different French standards of behavior. What R 
did to young Captain Ware is perhaps a typical resylt of te 
war within war. 

On the voyage over, Ware had made friends Ameri 
fashion, with Maude Knox, who was to be a canteen-worke 
but when the ship landed, he said good-by to her with y 
special feeling; they had been pals for the voyage—nothiy 
more. Ware went on to report in Paris for duty, and tj 
his great disappointment was assigned to work in the capital 
instead of with a combat unit. 

At the University Union where he found lodging at first, 
met a college classmate, Bert Stanley; and in their leign 
hours the two. saw Paris—war-time Paris—together, Mog 
prominent by far of all the myriad new impressions was thy 
of the women, the so-different women of Paris: Annette, te 
waitress of the white teeth and busy chatter; the occasion 
girl of the streets who accosted them; other anonym 
young women who saw nothing indecorous in a bit of cag 
talk on street-corner or park bench; Madeleine, the specid 
friend of Bert Stanley; and—Andrée. 

It was after some experience had taught Ware how friendy 
and how war-lonely many of these French girls were, tt 
he caught sight of the one destined to take such a prom 
nent place in his life—Andrée. He saw her first in a me 
taurant, a pretty and petite young woman who for some reas 
intrigued his interest at once. So another day, on the stred 
he spoke to her—and she did not repulsé him. 

Andrée agreed to meet. Kendall Ware again, but she wo 
not let him escort her home. She was’ studying for the stag 
and he took her to a theater, “Do young men and yom 
girls in America always marry?” she asked once, apropa @ 
something in the play. . 

“Ves,” 

“Tt is very strange. 

“What then?” 

“A yong man love a yong girl, and a yong girl love's yom 
man. They marry, maybe. Butt maybe they do not If 
expensive to marry. Then they see each other often, and 
gives her money so she can live. That is well, because Ue 
are fidéle.” 

Kendall gasped mentally. What would Detroit, what wo 
his mother, think of such a theory of life as this? 

Kendall and Stanley rented a furnished apartment and # 
up housekeeping with an old Frenchwoman named Arletit 
charge. Andrée and Madeleine came to dinner." ~~ 

In a-restaurant Kendall had made the acquaintance ofa 
French actor, Monsieur Robert. At Andrée’s request Keni 
introduced him to her, in order that he might aid her mm 
theatrical ambitions That evening Kendall astomis 
himself by declaring his love for Andrée: “You love mel 
will always love me?” 

“Ves,” she said. “And you?” 

“Always—always!” he said. 


Not so in France—no.” 


T this point Kendall’s love-affair was interrupi 
an order to go to the battle-front. There he mts 
new and vivid impression of the precariousness of life am 
the necessity of snatching such little moments of happi 
as came to one. He met Maude Knox, working in 4 Calis 
and she too admitted that war and France had changed 
standards. Kendall started back to Paris and Andrée—W@ 
brief interlude of happiness which her yielding love 10" # 
him. For only the next day afterward he caught, sigit 
Andrée in a café with Monsieur Robert, the actor; and 408 
kindled jealousy—fanned by a warning letter from his ™ 
which arrived at the psychological moment—stirred @ 
a violent and unreasoning suspicion of her. 7 
Had he but known it, Robert was even then ONSHB: 
Andrée her longed-for chance at the Académie if she 
be “kind” to him. And Andrée was even then retisias 
chance of a career for the sake of what she believed het ‘“ 
tory happiness with the American officer. ‘a 
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W Hat will France do to my boy?” That is the question women are asking all over this land, 
What France did to one American soldier is the theme of this tremendously vital and timely novel 


By 


LARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


me LITILE 
MOMENT of 
HAPPINESS 


CHAPTER XV 


and boisterousness, he had no mean capacity for 
friendship. He was. fond of Kendall Ware with 
at sort of friendship which one so often finds in men of his 
aracter for others of finer fiber. He did not understand 
adall; nor did he try overly hard to understand him; it was 
gugh that he liked him and rather admired him. Sometimes 
is attitude toward his friend was one of humorous tolerance. He 
nghed to himself when Ken took some slight affair with gravity 
bd seriousness. He thought Ken was a bit queer and moody. 
for himself, he took things as they presented themselves and 
ade the best of it, not inquiring into causes and not caring about 
uilis unless there was a possibility of their presenting them- 
tives in too unpleasant fashion. 
For instance, he had seen Kendall thrown into somber mood 
y 4 discussion of the unhappy future of hundreds of thousands 
# French girls deprived of men with whom to marry. Of course 
did look a bit tough on the women, Bert thought, but what 
you expect? And what could one do about it? He put this 
ought into words. 
“D4 about it?” Kendall replied gloomily. “That’s the devil of 
: there's that can be done about it, They’re just up 
inst it. Poor devils!” 
“Oh, it'll come out all right somehow,” Bert said with a shrug. 
oe er” 
hd men! There aren’t any men. 
i whittle out men.” 4 
jhen what in thunder is the use worrying about it? It’s so, 
a that’s all there is to it. No use getting gloomy.” 
a makes me gloomy. It’s so rotten unfair. It’s horrible. 
7 of what it means to them.” 
a don't think about it, and you'll be better off.” 
. Pa this sort of thing that Bert failed to understand. He 
i @ man worrying because he was out of a job, or 
had broken his leg, or because his house was on fire; 
Should go out of his way to fuss over something 
Seemed to him like a rather distant abstraction, he failed to 
N ehend. But Ken always did it. 
fvertheless Bert saw dimly that Kendall had something ad- 


D= Bert Stanley’s crudities and carelessness 


You can’t take a stick 


iy! He was denied to him. Not that he wanted it, espe- 
het o> very well satisfied, but somehow, he admired Ken 
er Ht, and liked him the better for it. And Ken was al- 
‘abot ang about things, and advancing theories, and 
t morals, and splitting hairs of right and wrong. 
Seth things were wrong, and the rest didn’t matter. 
ww oay Nd murder and to steal or to kick a child or to cheat 
Sat =! any other game. As for the bulk of the rest of 
= acts of man, he saw them as neuter, and not mat- 
1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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tering much. But Ken could get up a moral argument over the 
way he spread his bread! And these arguments had the power 
to upset his friend completely, to make him gloomy, to worry 
him. It was utter nonsense, but it was a part of Ken, and Ken 
was his friend. 

Bert felt a sort of duty to look after Ken, a responsibility for 
him. He was actually troubled sometimes by one of Ken’s moods 
and deliberately thought up means to.cheer him. And now he 
was really worried. _He had never seen Kendall as he had ap- 
peared last night. Something out of the ordinary had happened. 
Most likely it was nothing that the ordinary fellow would think 
twice about, but the Lord only knew how it would affect Ken. 
Anyhow, Ken thought he was in some sort of trouble, and Bert 
was really disturbed. He had wanted to do something about 
it last night, but Madeleine had prevented, and now he felt rather 
guilty. Putting cn his bathrobe and slippers, he went to Ken’s 
door and opened it softly. Ken was sitting up in bed, staring 
out of the window. 

“Morning!” said Fert affably. 

“Morning!” replied Kendall shortly. 

“Um! Cheerful, aint you! Say, what’s eating you, anyhow?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing, my aunt’s knee-cap! 
ried off your goat?” 

Kendall did not reply. 

“Get up and have breakfast. I hear Arlette in the kitchen. 
You'll feel better after you’ve had a bow! of chocolate warming 
up your tummy.” 

“T don’t want any breakfast.” 

“Huh?” Bert was beginning now to be seriously troubled. 
“Say, what’s the matter, anyhow? Is it Andrée?” 

“T’ve just been a damn’ fool, that’s all.” 

“Ought to be used to it,” said Bert flippantly, and then, more 
seriously: “Say, you don’t mean to say that you’ve gone and’ went 
and fallen in love with her, or anything like that?” 


Come through. What’s car- 
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Andree did not move. “Oh, | do not understand—I do not understand,” 
she said. “Don't lie,” said Ken furiously. “Go—and never come back.” 


“Look here,” Ken said morosely, “I don’t want to talk about the last woman on earth. I never want to see her agai I 
es want to think about her again.” 

“I do,” said Bert with a grin; “so we’re going to talk. I’m “Huh! Had a row, eh?” 
the biggest, and I can doggone well hold you while we thrash it “No.” : ES ‘+ know 
out. Now tell it to your uncle. Are you in love with Andrée?” Bert glowered at his friend a minute. I don't 

“J—I don’t know.” you are interested or not, but you give me an acute et 

“That means you are. What about it? Say, you don’t mean _ in blazes can’t you go along and have a good a 
you’re worrying about marrying her, do you?” ; ought to, without always landing into the mid . 

Ken laughed unpleasantly. “I wouldn’t marry her if she was that fusses you all up? You think too darn muct 
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; vou don’t see me doing any worrying or scrap- 
ogg aod alll Nor falling in love. You bet you don't. 
© | fall in love, it will be with some American girl, and then 
tile down and raise a family and wear slippers in the eve- 
But now I’m out to have what fun is going before I get 
cramped. I like Madeleine, and she likes me. That’s 
. _ Fm giving her a good time, and she’s a good fellow—but 
= i all there is to it. She knows it, and I know it—and there 
as : I saw to that right at the start-off. I told her—you 
[ t did I said to her: ‘Now, look here, young lady: we're 
\ 











ying understand. There’s nothing serious about this. I’m 

back to America some day, and when I do, it’s good-by.’ 
i she feels the same way about it. And that’s the only sys- 
” 


Jette came shuffling into the room after Kendall’s shoes, and 
sonded to Bert’s greeting with a grin and a bob of her head. 
Arlette,” said Bert, “Monsieur Ken’s in love. You’ve had 
rience. eh? What’s to be done about it?” 
th? In love! Mon Dieu! What does one do about it? One 
es nothing. Either one is in love or one is not. I my- 
have been in love.” And she wagged her head sagely. 
“I knew it. I could tell it just by 
fing at you. What did you do?” ——— 

married. And now I have 
pdchildren, and love is no more 
me. But I remember it, mes- 
ms. Yes, yes, I often think of it— 
that not droll?” Again she 
gied her head. 

But Monsieur Ken is in love, and 
doesn’t seem to like it.” 
“It happens so,” she said. “There 
both joy and sorrow. But Mon- 
is loved in return. I have per- 
ed it. Why, then, is he not full 
:. ?” 


‘ou tell the answer. I don’t 
7) 








France, who says: 





















He loves Mademoiselle Andrée; 
demoiselle Andrée loves him. She 
vety pretty, very sweet. Well, it. 
mn?” She made a gesture with 
ams as if to say that the thing 
§ beyond human comprehension. 
‘All the Americans are mad,” 
rase of the streets. 
It is quite true,” said Arlette, nodding. “I have seen it.” 
‘And when they are in love, they are madder than ever.” 

may well be believed.” 
Un, get out and leave me alone, both of you!” Ken said mo- 


othing of the sort. Explain carefully the difficulty to Ar- 
! and me. We are the council of experts.” 

$ nothing—except that I was a fool to get mixed up in this 
dofathing. It’s rotten.” 


) ‘ . ° . . . 
s his conscience, Arlette,” said Bert with mock impressive- 


when the conscience makes to interfere in a matter of love,” 
d Arlette, “it means either that one is not in love at all, or 

# One is jealous. Love, messieurs, is its own conscience.” 
ladeleine said you were jealous last night. Two experts 
Jealous, Um!” 
mnot jealous, you gibbering idiot. I—it’s just that I thought 
© was something and find she’s not. It’s the whole idea 
I thought it was right—and it’s rotten. I was losing 
ance. I thought wrong could be right.” 
never can be when the other fellow does it.” said Bert with 
! than usual. “Then you're not worrying about 
ing Andrée? And you have discovered that you’re being 
; and so you're in the dumps, and you're figuring 
" the whole thing off and living a noble and austere life. 
te fr happened last night? You can’t fool your uncle. You got 
home, and then something happened. What was it?” 

with that actor.” 


saw 
Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Arlette, and she passed off as though 
med to itchen. 
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: You ” 
n var aaa together? Where? 
eal gO on.” 


f all.” 





A SOLDIER BEARS WITNESS 


One of the most gratifying letters this Maga- 
zine has received concerning “The Little Mo 
ment of Happiness” comes from Lieutenant 
Frank Adams, recently returned from service in 


“T've been in France quite a while myself, and 
when I come back and find a story like ‘The 
Little Moment of Happiness’ which translates 
the spirit of things as they are in that everyman’s 
, country as accurately as it is possible to convey 
the idea of lace and chiffon by pen and ink, I 
feel that it is only right to tell somebody about 
It’s great stuff. Such things happened, and 
those people exist, twice now, once in real life 
and perhaps more permanently in the novel.” 


f Bert in French, employing the ——————— 
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“And you—oh, say—all this cat-fit is because you saw An- 
drée in a café with another man. Get out.” 

“With that particular man. You know what Jacques said about 
him. You know Andrée wants to get into the Conservatoire and 
on the stage. I introduced them—” 

“More fool you!” said Bert succinctly. 

“It was plain enough. She could use him. She needed his 
influence; so—oh, what’s the use? I don’t want to talk about it.” 

Bert thought that Ken’s view was altogether likely, and why 
not? But he conceived it to be his duty to argue against it in 
his friend’s interest. “Just a case of plain, or garden, jealousy. 
Nothing to it! You see them together in a café, and jump to 
conclusions. Didn’t hang around to see where they went?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Made up your mind with a snap—and then, because you were 
jealous, and it looked as if your nose was out of joint, you hol- 
lered! In a second it all got to be immoral and naughty—and 
you're worked up to a state of mind. If this actor had never 
come along, and if Andrée had loved you alone and all that, 
would it have been wrong? Of course not, and you know it.” 

Ken did not reply, but he had an uncomfortable feeling that 
Bert was right. 

“Vou’d better give her a chance to 
explain—or did you burst in on the 
party and rear and tear all over the 
place?” 

“They never knew that I saw 
them.” 

‘“Then, old son, you’d better let 
Andrée tell you about it. Madeleine 
says she loves you, and Arlette says 
she loves you—and believe me, 
they’re experts.” 

“If she loves me, and then would 
do such a thing, it’s all the worse. 
I'll never see her again.” 

“Well, if your mind’s made up, 
there’s the end of the whole thing. 
Get up and eat, and forget it. The 
river’s full of fish.” 

“You don’t think Id try it again! 
Never! I’ve been a fool, and a rot- 
ten fool. I fooled myself into think- 
ing one could do this kind of thing 
and not be wrong. I got it into my 
head that our ideas of morals in 
America were old-fashioned and nar- 
row and absurd, and that the French were right.” 

“Of course you’d have to philosophize about it.” 

“Well, I’m through now. I’ve got what was coming to me— 
and right on top of it, there was a letter from Mother.” 

“T'll bet I know the kind. I’ve stayed at your house, you 
know.” 

“Do you think—” Ken bit his lips and stopped. 

“No, and I’m not going to. I’m satisfied. What’s the use 
wasting energy thinking when it doesn’t earn you anything? You 
got a jolt and a sermon, and between them they’ve given you a 
mental twister. After we’ve walked down to the office, you'll feel 
better, son. Get up before I haul you out.” 

Kendall got heavily out of bed while Bert returned to his own 
room to dress. When one is Kendall Ware’s age, the morning 
should be the pleasantest part of the day, and usually it is so. 
One does not arise weary and irritable, but joyous, looking for- 
ward to the day that is coming. This morning Ken left his bed 
like a man of sixty whose digestion has become the primary con- 
sideration of his life, and who is not fit to enter human society 
before noon. He had not slept well; his head was heavy—and 
he despised himself. At any rate, he fancied he despised him- 
self, which makes for the same result. There was the sharp 
grief of youth as well, and one does not wisely who belittles 
the griefs of youth. It seems to be true that the energies which 
make youth wonderful give of their strength to the pain that youth 
can feel. Now he was certain he had loved Andrée, and he had 
never experienced anything that compared with the distress and 
chagrin at his discovery that he had-loved an unworthy object. 
He had idealized Andrée, had made of her something more than 
human, something above the laws of humanity, mystic, of the 
stuff of which fairies are made—and she had been proven dross, 
and agen a self-deluded fool. He was bitter against himself 
and fier. 

He approached the table without appetite, and Arlette, when 
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she brought in the pitcher of chocolate, eyed him sidewise and 
askance and waddled out shaking her head uneasily. He could 
hear her muttering to herself, and it annoyed him, because he 
knew she was troubled about him. Bert had chosen to leave 
him alone and to let the thing run its course, and so the break- 
fast was a silent one. They put on their overseas caps and 
descended the stairs without a word. 

In the passageway the concierge was waiting for them with 
the friendly smile which had always made his returnings to the 
apartment seem more like homecomings. She rested on her broom 
and wished them good morning. 

“Your national féte is but a few days away,” she said. “It is 
made a national féte for us also—this Fourth day of July. All 
Paris, all France, will make it a day the like of which has not been 
seen. I hear this on all sides. It is a pleasure to me to have 
American officers in this house. I am envied. I speak only the 
truth. Therefore I hope Messieurs the American officers will 
procure for me flags of their country to hang from their win- 
dows. It will be an honor. Will Messieurs see to this matter?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bert. “I'll get them for you to-day.” 

“Many thanks!” she said, and returned to her sweeping. 

“Nice old lady,” said Bert. “They’re all nice. Cordial lot— 
these French people. I wonder how we would act in America 
if we had a couple of millions of foreign soldiers planted down 
on us. Mostly, we’re disagreeable to strangers.” 

Ken did not answer. He was staring straight before him and 
thinking, thinking, thinking. His thoughts were intoicrant thoughts, 
uncharitable, narrow. It was of thoughts such as his, persisted 
in until they became habitual, that were born the hanging of witches 
and the burning of martyrs. They were not natural to him, and 
they filled him with discomfort and restlessness. He had a vague 
sense that he was being not altogether fair, and that he was con- 
demning the whole because of a fault in a part. All France must 
not necessarily be evil because Andrée had proven to be faith- 
less—but he was declaring it to be evil. There was no good in 
it; there was no good in anything except the ruthless bigotry 
which had taken possession of him. 

They reached the Elysées Palace Hotel in which were their 
offices. He had not enjoyed his walk; there had been none of 
that pleasure which always before he derived from the great 
open stretches and wide boulevards of Paris. Beauty had ceased 
to exist or to signify. He had a sensation of being shriveled up 
and dried—of lifelessness; and his thoughts seemed to rub against 
one another like sandpaper. He saw it all as the unpleasant 
process of a moral awakening; but it was not that—it was the 
disgruntlement of a youth over a love-affair gone awry. 

“Hope it wears off during the day,” said Bert. 

Ken only grunted, and turned up the stairs. 


T was a futile day, and Kendall was glad when it came 

to an end. It was not until he was hanging his cap on 
the hall-tree that he remembered Andrée was to come—to come 
there to dine this evening. He paused with hand in mid-air as 
he recalled how they had made the plan. Hereafter she was not 
to meet him at the Metro, but would come directly to the apart- 
ment. It would be better, and there was something exquisitely 
attractive about it. He had been very happy. Her lips had 
been close to his as she had given her promise to come there to 
him; the perfume of her had been in his nostrils, and in that 
maddening way of perfumes, it returned now unasked and un- 
desired. It was almost as if she were there, close to him, but 
invisible. He remembered that she had lain in his arms at the 
moment, smiling, sweet, a marvelous creature to be treasured 
with a great tenderness. And she had gone from that to a meet- 
ing with another man—to purchase material success at the price 
of spurious love! 

What should he do? He did not want to see her, felt that 
he could not undergo the ordeal of seeing her. He snatched his 
cap and turned to the door, only to replace it again on the hall- 
tree and stand wavering, undecided. He did not know it, would 
not admit it, but his heart cried out to see her, to feel the de- 
light of her presence. He despised her, but he loved her. As 
one does at such moments, he sought refuge in sophistry. It was 
necessary for him to see her this last single time. He must tell 
her that he had detected her infamy, and with harsh words, cast 
her out of his life. He told himself that this was both appro- 
priate and essential. Yes, he would allow her to come and would 
admit her; and then—and then she should hear the truth, the 
bald truth. She should hear what a decent man thought. of such 
behavior as hers. Not that it would benefit her, or change a char- 
acter that could be guilty of the thing of which she was guilty! 


The Little Moment of Ha da 


But he had to accuse her. It was the desire the 
which comes to every man at some moment ta 
= my the one he most loves. Pi 

endall glanced at his watch. It want : 
seven, the hour at which Andrée would rive 
the salon, there to pace up and down restlessly compos 
fied but biting speeches one after the other and “orvetting 4 
soon as composed. Bert entered and spoke to him, bu 
only growled, and Bert passed into his own rom With 
From the door to the window Kendall paced, and from 
dow to the door, to and fro, with rapid, excited stride, 
moment of Andrée’s arrival neared, his thoughts 
herent, and himself more apprehensive. He felt that it 
duty to be very angry, and so he worked himself up to 
Then came a soft, timid rap at the door. 


Hé strode into the hall and flung the door open g 

There stood Andrée, fragile, lovely, appealing. be 
turned up to his with that wistful question which it aly: 
when they first met. She looked so dainty, so small. 95 
Her eyes met his, and waited a moment for his smik 
welcome before they smiled. Always she seemed to beg 
afraid that she would not read welcome in his eyes, Hep 
bered it, and her look accused him. He stood silent, 
Her lips parted at the strangeness of his manner, and ly 
astonishment grow in her dark-shaded eyes. He found the 
up to which he had worked himself slipping away from hm 
he looked down at her, it even seemed impossible to belieg 
she was not all he had thought her to be. Theve was aj 
cence, a trustfulness about her. 

“Come in, mademoiselle,” he said coldly, stepping ta 
permit her to pass. 

She entered slowly, diffidently. He could see that d& 
surprised, hurt by his manner, and a feeling of guilt overtodk 
She stopped near him, and turned expectantly. He unde 
He was expected to act the lover; she was awaiting his 
like greeting. He discovered how much bolder and mor 
one may be in anticipation than at the required moment 

“Do not take off your things,” he said, striving t& 
voice steady and emotionless. ‘Will you come in here?” 

She obeyed silently, with a silence that came from @ 
prehension. He followed her and stood before her, s 
words with which to begin; and she, her face grave 
sad as was its custom, stood very still, but once or twittl 
turned upward quickly to read his face. The speech 
prepared against this moment had hidden themselves # i 
he was left with an uncomfortable feeling of inadequagl 
event. He hesitated; the silence became insupportablga 
began with su“den harshness, a harshness that a little ft 
himself when ue heard it. 

“T never intended to see you again,” he said, “butl 
you were coming here to-nght.” He spoke in English, t 
but she understood him, for her eyes lifted now and ® 
fixed on his own, dark, frightened, appealing. He looked inte 
and turned hastily away. There was a magic im them 
feared; they seemed so pure, so honest. Her lips parteds 
but she did not speak. 

“I loved you,” he said hoarsely, “and I trusted you Tt 
you were good and honest. I trusted you—do you undm 
trusted you, and believed in you.” Words were com 
easily now, and with facility in speech returned what be! 
to be his righteous anger. “I was a fool. I thought tat 
even brought up in this city, in this way of life, could ® 
and faithful. You fooled me—I should have known bell 
was my own fault But I’ve got my lesson. Tve# 
know now I loved you—I was all ready to love? 
I despise you. Do you understand? I despise you. Yous 
—bad. You said you loved me, and you gave me your 
it was all a lie. How many other men are you te 
thing? Is every day given to somebody?” He was 
cruelly bitter. 
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NDREE did not speak, but stared up at him 
A did not believe, at least as if she did nobus 
Her face was pitiful in its surprise and paid. Motions 
out movement or gesture, she stood and looked up “7 
as a dog might look into the face of his master, SRONES 
master is about to shoot him to death. re 
“T never want to see you again. I want to forget 78 

I could forget that I ever saw you, and all that na 

Probably it doesn’t matter to you. Maybe you @ 
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: curious} 
R he i's face, and then he shook his head. 


hi co Rot appear to notice that Bert was present. 


md 


ye done—but it was squalid and contemptible.” 


age vith his anger, and she shrank back from him. 


4, startled, came 


meu Z 
Zen!” he exclaimed. 


hurrying into the room and stopped with 


“Easy—easy! What’s all this?” 


go away Bert. I’m telling her what I think of her. 
; ” 
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away, I'll take her. Come on into your room.” He was really 
apprehensive, for Kendall’s eyes glowed somberly; his face was 
convulsed with toxic emotion. 

Ken shook off his ‘friend’s hand. 
my affair.” He pointed to the door. “Go!” he said to Andrée, 
his voice quavering. “You don’t know what you’ve done—what 
miserable thing you’ve done. I despise you. I despise you.” 


“Let me be 








lore <s * tid Jacques, ay tea solemn, “‘bicause Monsieur is 


+ «loved ver’ w beautiful yong girl who is ver’ fidele.’ 














y at Andrée, who did not move her eyes 
~ “No need to 

‘You're excited, old man.” He turned to An- 
musnt mind him. He’s wrought up about some- 


He 
on Kendall’s arm. “Come along,” he said. “Don’t 
you'll be sorry for. If you want Andrée to go 


» You 


Bert stepped forward and touched her arm. “You'd better go, 
I guess,” he said in a low tone. ‘“Ken’s pretty excited. Let me 
take you down.” His voice was sympathetic. 

Andrée did not move. “Oh, I do not understand—I do not 
understand,” she said like a frightened child. 

“Dén't' lie,” said Ken furiously. “Go—and never come back, 
T’ll ReVer' ‘see you again.” 


She. Stodd'an instant more, her eyes (Continued on page 105 Dd 





Heres another crook story of a new sort, and 
when you've read it, ask yourself just how keen ap 
observer you are, for, as the story seems to prove 
keenness of observation is— ‘ 


“Th-throw up 

your hands!” 

squealed a 
voice. 


E couldn’t sleep. 
Resentful thoughts trooped through his brain. 
He was upset; his nerves were like piano-wires. In 


a. word, he had permitted himself to become so irritable that 
sleep was now impossible. He had had a fiendish day in a court- 
room, endeavoring, with the assistance of an incompetent lawyer, 
to convince a bull-headed judge that it was not his fault but the 
fault of the fool who had jumped in front of his automobile. 
The judge had refused to see the affair in the proper light. 
He had too many mental blind-spots;.a man so lacking in the 
pees? of observation should never have been elected to. the 
nch. “ 
Another source of irritation to the sleepless man was tageiteapce 
of his valet. He had, as a matter of truth, discharged the valet 
that morning for overlooking an important note relatingrto a 
suit of evening clothes. The note had been pinned. an. a por- 
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tiére downstairs. The valet too had blind-spots, yet at 
he was handy. to have around, for generally the. valet wy 
receptacle of his master’s bad temper on such nights as ths 

The sleepless one tried counting stars, then sheep; i 
to concentrate on an imagined area of blackness: her 
some such process usually had dissipated the tangling 
thoughts and sent him off to sleep; but none seemed usefil 
night. The fiftieth sheep, or perhaps it was the sixtieth, b 
him face to face with the unimaginative magistrate who ha 
mitted the decision of the lower court to stand. Whata 
on justice! The fool-had had one arm and both legsh 
to be sure, but it was the fool’s fault—the fool should 
looked. As for that idiot of a lawyer— 

“Oh—oh, hell!” he growled, snapping on the bedside 
The mirror on the low dressing-stand at the foot of the 
framed a red, angry face with rumpled silver hair shining 
it. The bedside clock said two-thirty. He was seized ya 
pulse to hurl the clock across the room. Instead he flippal 
a siiver. cigarette-case and ignited a match. Ordinanly a 
his made-to-order cigarettes was an aromatic delight, bil 
at two-thirty in the morning, it tasted like straw. 

He had made an appointment with a man for nine @ 
Eight hours was his habit of sleep. When he was chealé 
of a portion of the allotment, he felt like the very devil 
day. With the best of luck he could now count on a salt 
and a half hours. f 

A street-car rumbled by outside. The noise, diminishiNg 
came a dull whir, like the buzzing of a swarm of inseds 
away on the river a whistle tooted thinly. The ticking of 
nervous little clock filled the silence otherwise. 

The insomniac snatched from the table the evening pape 
he had placed there on retiring for this purpose. G 
the front-page headlines, he grunted, turned to the call 
the back page and grunted again. He usually liked that 
page cartoon, for the cartoonist was a man after his own 
a keen observer. Turning to an inside page, his atter ' 
arrested by a headline: “Master Detective Bags Silk Start 

That gripped him. In his hours of leisure he called 
detective stories, criminal stories—‘crook-stuff,” as he 
A good detective or burglar story relaxed his nerves. 5 
every line of Conan Doyle, Anna Katharine —_s 
Hanshew, Leblanc. He admired the character of Sh ‘ 
more perhaps than any real man he knew. Rafles % 
favorite. Sherlock Holmes to him, however, van his 
merely a cool-headed individual who had developed 
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i Watson, on the other hand, was a plain fool, 
because he was congenitally ignorant but because he. failed 
ys to use his eyes. ; ; 

The wakeful gne did not intend to read himse'f wider awake, 
the newspaper's account of the latest coup of «1e daring James 
3 most famed and most feared of all the -ity’s detectives 

the 1 rter expressed it), induced precisely the effect he 
fd most to avoid. Silverton had been after the so-called “silk 

Se ane” for a year. Two days before, he had rounded up 


iat one of them—a new arrival in crookdom. The news- 
L gticle was merely a follow-up, giving all the hair-raising 


Silverton, it appeared, was something of a Sherlock Holmes 
Suit, he had detected clues which the police of three other 
‘iis in the first tier had overlooked. 

It was a thrilling description, but before the sleepless man had 

uced the bottom of the first column, his eyes slipped from 

deet and fixed themselves intently upon a pa:r of gold-backed 

ry brushes on his dresser. He was not in reality aware of 

iis juir-brushes; his eyes had simply swung towzrd a point from 

‘+ a sudden new sound had seemed to issue. He remained 

iy that watchful, listening attitude for a space of seconds, for 

was certain that he had heard a sort of rhythmic squeaking 

the floor-boards in the lower hall. 

The noise and what it might portend did not frighten him; 
the probability of a burglar’s prowling 
bout the house served only to in- 
mease his distemper. He slipped 
lightly out of bed, at the same time 
folding the newspaper into the form 
ofaclub. The act was quite uncon- 
scious. Indeed, all of his ensuing acts, 
mii! he reached the head of the stairs, 
were as involuntary as the acts of 
waking and breathing—slipping across 
the bedroom, getting into his blue 
Mandarin robe, knotting the satin 
about his plump waist, tucking 
tolled newspaper under one arm, 
dropping his cigarette-case into one of 
baggy pockets, snapping out the 

Opening the door. 

stim tbe door commanded the stairway. 
Downstairs all was darkness. He was 
gem inghtened. His heart was run- 
im smoothly; his breathing was quite 
lar. Nor did he feel at all heroic: 
ims itritable mood had simply fastened 
sel “4 an available object. Some- 
fe he had once read that heroes 
mi are created during such strained 


“Me stairs whined beneath his weight 

ate started to descend. 
Then hrow up your hands!” 
ed a voice. 


5 


“This gun’s lo- 


‘The householder emitted a sort of 
cated $ if some one had trod upon 
= bare foot. “Turn on that hall 
sad he snarled. “Button! Behind 


He heard a gasp below, and instantly 
a on a level with his ears 
: into greenish-golden radiance. 

A startled man, a skinny, ragged 
yee with an ash-gray face, and eyes 
o® arkled like those of a terrified 
Motse, was flattened against the wall, 
— It was plain that he was 
eed, for his right hand, which 
oe 8 revolver, was shaking per- 


arm the hell you doing in here?” 
er dropped from the bur- 
| to the carpet with a gentle 
, rae, Bulped, blinking at the 


a , OL get in?” 
Open’ in the dining-roo-room.” 
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“Ye-yes sir.” 

“What’ve you taken?” 

“Aint touched nothin’, sir!” 

The burglar submitted himself to inspection, breathing short, 
while his angry captor ran his fingers from pocket to pocket. 
But the householder was losing his anger now. He had never, 
he was sure, gazed upon such raggedness and such starvation. 

“Out of a job?” he snapped. “Broke?” 

“Both,” the burglar replied. 

“You look like a skeleton!” 

“T feel like one, mister!” 

“When’d you eat last?” 

“Day b’fore yesterday.” 

“Truth?” 

“S’elp me Gawd!” 

“Well—come along:” 

“Where we go-goin’, mister?” 

“Follow me,” the wakeful one ordered. 

The bewildered burglar thereupon was surrounded by electric 
lights that burst into glow on all sides. They passed through 
several luxurious rooms, and finally he was pushed roughly into 
a kitchen chair beside a kitchen table covered with white oil- 
cloth, on the far end of which his guide dropped the clubbed 
newspaper. 





'' "Phe burglar was pushed into a small but luxurious bedroom. 
is my guest-room. There's an ash-tray. Now open that door. 
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The burglar took immediate advantage of his opportunity. ‘This is a swell joint,” he said. 
“You're nich, aint you?” ‘Does it interest you2” ‘Not any more! What's your line, mister?” 


After an interval the costly blue smoking-gown reappeared with 
plates of food. There was cold roast beef, cold boiled potatoes, 
bread and butter, cold Brussels sprouts, and a salad of endives. 

“Get busy—you runt.” 

“What you goin’ to do, mister—fatten me up for the bulls?” 

His host glared at him; but the burglar refused to take nour- 
ishment until reassured. “Aint goin’ to have me pinched, are 
you? 

“Have I said so?” 


“You ‘aven’t said you aint. Well—are you?” 

“No. I think not. You'll run into a noose soon enough of 
your own accord.” 

With a relieved sigh the half-starved creature attacked the beef, 
mixing it well with large mouthfuls of bread and butter and cold 


potatoes. He avoided the Brussels sprouts and the . endive 
salad as if they were unknown in his experience. His::bene- 
factor watched him with an expression of mixed amusement. and 
contempt. 


sparkled gratefully. 


ney assurance of his type, took immediate advantage of 
portunity. Evidently he realized that he had fall 
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“How does it taste?” he asked. 
“Awful good, mister, I'll say!” And the little black ets 


“How long’ve you been in this business? 
“What business?” 

“Burglary.” 

“Why? You aint goin’ to hold it against 
“Not if you tell me the truth.” 
“To tell you the trut’, this is my thoid 
“Others successful?” 

“Kind of.” 

“Hm! Got a wife?” 

“Sure!” 

“Children?” ‘ i 
“Say, mister; what are you—a charity? : . 
The sleepless man chuckled; and the burglar, with the cod 


me?” he whined. 


en into the? 
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itive and soft-hearted gentleman who seemed at the 

Sie be nursing a general grouch. 

= swell joint,” he said. “You're rich, aint you?” 

= interest you?” ~ is 

any more! What’s your line, mister?” 

Shusiness, you mean?” 

Steeler snickered. “You're a hard guy, all right,” he 
od impert inently. “What d’you sell?” 
Shining rods. rat that meat, you shrimp. You’ve got 
: color as a moonbeam.” He sat down on the edge 
| lighted a cigarette, and picked up the rolled news- 


Mcigarette smells like the real goods, mister!” 

Mave you one after a while. See here, do you consider 
Sa reguiar burglar—a professional, I mean?” 

pining you know! Why not?” 

fine you look like a pretty thin imitation to me.” 


‘Ou gi’rest me, mister; spill some more,” the burglar 
= interrupted, revealing a mouthful of red beef through 
gray lips. 
“what I intend to do. Look here. I’ve just been read- 
fa gang—in this paper—they cleaned up nearly a half- 
Mlars before they were caught. That means they were 
Why, you’re not even a fair burglar, because you're 
faking the business pay! If I were a burglar and the 
int pan out, I’d go into bankruptcy and try some- 
fm Burglary requires as much foresight as any other 
Don't you realize that?” 
fw, mister. Tell me some more.” 
Shere that this—what do they call them?—‘silk shirt 
mistake. Somebody left a clue. Well, they shouldn’t 
Bthat mistake. They shouldn’t have relaxed their at- 
ar vigilance. They failed, as any business man fails 
mes fis vigilance. No matter what you do, whether 
es or cracking them, you’ve got to apply the prin- 
business. The first rule of success is to observe. 
Pyou relax—you’re finished. Must use your eyes—ob- 
Single minute.” 
Sar chuckled at that, good-naturedly. 
you, mister?” 
not! I’m trying to explain to you why burglary, 
msapprove of it, must be reduced to terms of business 
#0 make a success of it. You're a crook—it’s written 
mi; and you wont ever be anything else. Well, why in 
f Heaven don’t you polish up your technique? Why 
¥t0 make good—as a burglar? How did you go about 
ame walking down the street? Saw that window open? 
por easy? And in you went! Rot! Didn’t have this 
gd, did you?” 
md of had my eye on it earlier in the evenin’,” 
Ue reply. 
n m?” 
far shook his head. “Don’t b’lieve in doin’ a thing un- 
& pops into my bean.” 
Why you were caught! If you’d used your ‘bean,’ 
lit have been. Why did you walk on those squeaky 
twice? Because you didn’t think! Why didn’t you tackle 
that wall-safe in the dining-room? It wasn’t locked. There’s a 
dollars in cash in that safe!” 
“My Gawd!” the burglar groaned. “I never seen it!” 
course you didn’t! You don’t see anything! That’s why 
# failure even as a burglar. I’ll wager that a half-dozen 
© passed under your eyes to-night that you didn’t see 
lid have seen. As I told you before, the first rule of 
A good burglar, like a good detective, 


“Aint tryin’ to 


was 
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Mist see everything.” 

‘Gee! Til look closer next time, mister! That’s a good tip.” 
bios 7 wont; you haven’t got it in you! If you were am- 
Se thas you took your work seriously, you’d be rich now— 
dollars j silk shirt gang the papers are full of. Half a million 

The Ma year! It tempts even me.” 
bani, CUO gtinned. “Yeh; and the bigger they are, the 
halter they fall. Look how easy that bird Silverton slipped the 
sa oe evetybody but Gentleman Joe!” He shivered. “I'd 
matt be a piker!” 
po = peor excuse. They got away with it for over a year, 
mc ays. They would have been rich enough to retire 

pet few months if they hadn’t grown careless—that is, 
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everybody but this Gentleman Joe. Yet they didn’t grow care- 
less until their fifteenth or twentieth robbery. And you slipped 
up on your third! You're a hell of a burglar! Why don’t you 
ask the Gentleman person to give you some lessons?” 

“Sure! Why don’t I?” 


HE householder became silent... His eyes were sparklinz 

angrily when he replied. “Carelessness!” he muttered. 
“You failed in the beginning, as. ninety per cent of all business 
ventures fail in the beginning—because you didn’t observe. You 
cidn’t think! There’s nothing I despise more than an incompe- 
tent. Why didn’t you shoot me when you had the chance? No- 
body would have heard you. The maids are all sound asleep 
in rooms at the back of the top floor. If you are going to-be an 
efficient burglar, a prosperous burglar, shooting anybody who 
disturbs you is as much a part of your business as picking a safe 
or taking away the lightest and most valuable swag.” 

“T wouldn’t shoot a flea,” the disconsolate burglar replied. “This 
is my last trick.” 

“Why?” 

“°Cause I -aint got no nerve! 
you off!” 

“Of course you should! A little later I am going to present 
you with a sound piece of business advice. Now—try some of 
these Brussels sprouts. They’re brain-food, and God knows you 
can’t eat too many of them. Before it slips my mind, I’m going 
to let you go—in the morning.” 

“Gee!” said the burglar, alarmed. “What are you—a checker- 
fiend, or something? Where do we go from the kitchen?” 

“You'll learn.” : 

The burglar silently forked one of the sprouts. “I'll say you're 
a dog-gone good learner, mister! That’s good hookum—about us- 
ing your lamps. If I could take a few lessons from you, I bet 
my business would pick up.” 

“There may be something in that, too 
woman’s name?” 

“Blanche—Blanche Sweeney.” 

“Does Blanche drink?” 

“Oh, boy!” 

“She give you that black eye?” 

“You said a mouthful, mister!” 

“How many children?” 

“Just one—a girl. T’ree months.” 

“What’re you going to do to-morrow?” 

The burglar looked mystified. “I dunno.” 

“Think hard.” 

“T’m—I’m goin’ to brace up, I am.” 

“Tell that to the Marines! Do I look like a reformer?” 

“Honest, mister, I don’t know. I'll think it over and tell you 
later—when you give me that piece of business advice. You've 
learned me lots of tricks already—about the burgling business. 
Where you say we went from here? I’m fed up.” 

“Wouldn’t you like something to drink?” 

“W-h-a-t!” the burglar gasped. % 

“Rye or Scotch?” 

“Say, this aint heaven, is it?” 

“T asked you—trye or Scotch?” 

“Rye, I thank you, sir. When do I wake up?” 


I know I ought to of bumped 


OTH men tossed off large drinks without water. The 
burglar eyed his host genially. “You're reg’lar, mister. 
Mind if I burgle your house often?” 

“Come as often as you like, you little piker! Crawling through 
an open window! Well, I suppose everybody. has to start some- 
where. Here—have a cigarette.” 

The burglar accepted, struck a match, and inhaled a deep puff. 

“Now—follow me. And keep your eyes open.” 

“What for?” 

“Because I tell you to!” 

They passed through the blazing dining-room, through the blaz- 
ing living-room, into the hall and up the stairs. At the top the 
burglar was pushed into a small but luxurious bedroom. 

“This is my guest room. There’s an ash-tray. Now open that 
door.” 

“What’s behind it—a dog?” 

“Open it and find out.” 

The burglar opened the door, and was confronted by a spotless 
assemblage of porcelain and nickel. 

“What’s this for?” 

“Take off your clothes.” 

Grumblingly the burglar obeyed. 
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“Hm! 
a bath?” 

“I forget,” the burglar nervously replied. “Gee, mister, maybe 
T'll catch the flu, or something.” But he went under the shower 
and soaped himself. He came out pink and shining. 

“Here’s a bath-towel. A little while ago I told you I intended 
giving you a sound piece of business advice. Look at that towel 
very carefully.” 

“I am looking, mister; it’s a dandy towel, all right!” 

“Now pull out 
that lower dresser 
drawer.” 

The pink and 
shining _ burglar 
obeyed. He lifted 
out a garment. 

“What’s this— 
a tennis suit?” 

ae @ samas. 
You'll ‘have to 
wear mine, be- 
cause you  neg- 
lected to bring 
your own along. 
Examine those pa- - 
jamas very care- 
fully.” 

-*¥es sir. 
They’re real silk, 
aint they? Gosh, 
they’re something 
swell!” 

“Get into them. 
In the drawer 
above them you'll 
find underwear. 
Borrow a suit in 
the morning, also 
clean socks. I’m 
sorry my _ valet 
left, or I’d have 
him press and 
mend your things 


More muscle than I expected. When did you last have 























Edgar A.Guest 


LOOK into the faces of the people 
passing by, 

The glad ones and the sad ones, and 
the handsome ones to see. 

And I wonder why the sorrow or the 

twinkle in the eye; 

But the pale and weary faces are the 
ones that trouble me. 


overnight. We 
breakfast at eight I saw a face this morning, and the time 
sharp. I'll call was, it was fair; 


you if you over- 
sleep. My room’s 
across the hall— 
in case anything 
should worry you 
after I’m gone.” 


Youth had brushed it bright with color 
in the distant long ago, 
And the goddess of the lovely once had 
kept a temple there, 
But the cheeks were pale with grieving, 


“Why’d I be and the eyes were dull with woe. 
worried, mister?” 
the burglar in- Who has done this thing, I wondered 


quired anxiously. 
“Aint goin’ to 
change your mind 
and call the bulls, 


—what has wrought the ruin here? 
Why these sunken cheeks and pallid, 
where the roses once were pink? 


Why has beauty fled her palace? Did 


are you?” 
“Climb into some vandal hand appear? 
that bed.” Did her lover prove unfaithful or her 


“What for?” 
“Because I 
want you to have 


husband take to drink? 








mart 
\___irwery 


(Copvrighted,"1919, by Edgar A. Guest) 


Lhe First Rule of Sucon 


“Didn’t notice anything out of the way about the towel?” 
It was a swell towel.” 


“Gee, mister, you got me! 
“How about the pajamas?” 
“What about ’em, mister?” 
“Look on that pocket.” 
The burglar lifted the pocket. 
claimed. 
it stand for, anyway?” 


“Gee! 


I never noticed!” 
“J. S. must be your initials, aint they? ee 


Ar 










ARE yc 
hey are 




















What dog 


The householder chuckled. “The piece of advice I Promised yyy 




















Decoration By Wn Schmedtgen 


Once the golden voice of promise whis- 
pered sweetly in her ears, 
She was born to be a garden where 
the smiles of love might lurk; 
Now the eyes that shone like jewels are 
but gateways for her tears, 
And she takes her place among us 
toilers early bound for work. 


Is it fate that writes so sadly, or the 
cruelty of man? 
What foul deed has marred the parch- 
ment of a life so fair as this? 
Who has wrecked this lovely temple and 
destroyed the Maker's plan, 
Raining blows on cheeks of beauty 
God had fashioned just to kiss? 


Oh, the pale and weary faces of the 
people that I see 
Are the ones that seem to haunt me, 
and I pray to God above 
That such cruel desolation shall not ever 
come to be 
Stamped forever in the future on the 
faces that I love. 














something soft 
under you when 
you fall.” 


The burglar grinned. “What was that piece of business advice 
you was goin’ to give me?” 

“We'll come to that in a moment. Remember what I told you 
downstairs?” 

“About using me lamps?” 

“Yep. Did you?” 

“Sure I did.” 

“What did you see?” 

“Gee, that’s a hot one! What’d you want me to see?” 
“Half a dozen things. Table napkin you used, for instance.” 
“Sure! It was real linen! I know them things.” af 
“Notice the cigarette I gave you?” 
“Tt was good. I could smoke its brother right now!” 


inal subject for a moment: What you said about observation ¥# 
all true. A good burglar, I’ll agree, must see everything. 
tive, on the other hand, has to see only one thing. All ls 
to see, Joe, was one of your initialed cigarettes, because I me 
Yet an efficient 0% 
never leaves his cigarette-butts in other people’s pe 
“T’ll be damned!” exclaimed Gentleman Joe, otherwise J 


one before. I wont call you an amateur. 


Sidley. 


“But you’ve given me your hospitality,” t 

on cheerily; “and you've given me a really valuable | 
|; bulls are watching the house, of course, but we wont 
unless I give the word. Would you mind moving the 


hour ahead to nine?” 


he detective 7 


is this: Get outg 
your present jig 
Of business 
You're a rank 
amateur. Yo 
haven't got 4 
Chance in 
world of becom 
INE a success. 
ful burglar 
The initials on th 
cigarette, the nap. 
kins, the pe 
tiéres, the tomjmmely &V 
and the pajamy 
stand for Jamg 
Silverton—Jamg 
Silverton, the d& 
— Now, 
on’t ove 
Breakfast me 
eight sharp,” 
The burglat 
blinked at him 
“Gee, that’s 
funny,” he mu 
tered. 
‘“*What’s 
funny?” asked 
the householder 
“T'll get to that 
in a minute,” & 
plied the burglat 
“While we're agmpdy. 
the subject, dd 
you notice any jgecom 
thing out of the gipvelists are 


> @) 
























ordinary aboutqpan 4 sour 
that revolver ofjmpystery tha 
mine you pi the case 
up? You'll find it jg@ms out tc 
down the topi Now, the 
of the barrel” place in 1 

The house- (me pleasant si 
holder removed. ‘That < 
the weapon froma the san 
his pocket, and jmp temaind 
the grin tt oe 
vanished. — 

“Tt says ‘James So when 
Silverton!’ ” bey sid 

“Tt isn’t be new 
ed,” the : 
cient burglar coh me. tr 
tinued. “I nevtge™ 
carry 2 ee “ 
ed, you Kn0w: 
No bs let's get Nixo 
back to our One Batt! 






















lecture. Te 
be distum 
















| f RE you reading these lively Tales of Tinkletown? 
y age just about the best stories ever written — 










































By > 
GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON ae 










atly everyone else 
but if it happens 
pve not read those 
at have gone before, 


| Nowe. 
aul now— 


versleep 
is a 


rp.” 
urglat 


at him 

hat’s 

he mut 

hat’s 

asked 

eholder. . . 

t to that VEILED lady is not, in Illustrated .b y 
ute,” 1m 4 ordinary circumstances, an 

bi object of concern to any- 

be dy, Circumstances, however, are some- IRMA DEREMEAUX 
ect, Gimmmes so extraordinary that a veiled lady 

ice ameqecomes an object of concern to everybody. If the old-time 
| of themrelists are to be credited, an abundantly veiled lady is more 
aboutmem a source of interest; she is the vital, central figure in a 
olver @amystety that continues from week to week, or month to month, 
1 Di tie tase may be, until the last chapter is reached and she 
‘| find mS Out to be the person you thought she was all the time. 
he top Now, the village of Tinkletown is a slow-going, somnolent sort 
arrel” pate in which veils are worn by old ladies who wish to enjoy 
10 use Mm Pleasant snooze during the sermon without being caught in the 
re anyone should wear a veil with the same regularity 
on frmjee We same purpose that she wears the dress which renders 
et, alge mainder of her person invisible is a circumstance calcu- 
. slowiyget excite the curiosity of even the most indifferent ob- 


mess in the village of Tinkletown. 
So ithe news traveled up and down Main Street, and off 
lie side-streets, and far out beyond Three Oaks: Cemetery 





s ‘James 


py” 








’'t load few division known as Oak Park, wherein reside four 
> inelie families, that the lady who rented Mrs. Nixon’s 
glar cole the month of September was in a “perpetual state of 
“T pevetmeeatity” (to quote Mr. Harry Squires, the Banner reporter), 
run load: midents of Tinkletown admitted that they didn’t know what 























know, of it. 

et's gt 2 Nan cottage was a quaint, old-fashioned place on the 
our ong me Battle Hill, looking down upon the maples of Sickle Street. 
tion founds were rather spacious, and the house stood well back 


A deem Me Stteet, establishing an aloofness that had never been 
game tore. A low stone wall guarded the lawn and rose- 
Sand there was an iron gate at the bottom of the slope. 
Wi Porch was partly screened by “Dutchman’s Pipe” 
ith le advent of the tenant, smart Japanese sun-cur- 
appearance, and from that day on no prying 
Be,” Matter how well-trained it may have been, could accom- 
west in, like a satisfactory visit to the regions beyond. 
th usually rented her house for the summer months. 
a 





ive 
ae 

distur f 1918 had proved an unprofitable season for her. 
and the people who lived in the cities proved 


Bie to venture far from their hases of suoplies. 


27 * we mente ae 
Suddenly out of 


an almost sepulchral 
silence came a voice: “But 
wouldn't poisoning be surer?”” 


VEILED LADY and the SHADOW 


Consequently Mrs. Nixon and her daugh- 
ter Angie remained in occupancy, more 
heartsick than ever over the horrors of 
war. Just as they were about to give up 
hope, the unexpected happened. Joseph 
P. Singer, the real-estate agent, offices in the Lawson Block, ap- 
peared bright and early one morning to inquire if the cottage 
could be had for the month of September and part of October. 

“You can ask any price you like, Abbie,” he said. “The letter 
T received this morning was written on the paper of the Plaza 
Hotel in New York. Anybody who can afford to put up at the 
Plaza, which is right on Central Park,—and also on Fifth Ave- 
nue,—aint going to haggle about prices. The party wants a bath- 
room with hot and cold water and electric lights. Well, you’ve 
got all these improvements, and—” , 

“T’ve got to have references,” said Mrs. Nixon firmly. 

“T guess if the Plaza is willing to rent a room to a party, there 
oughtn’t to be any question as to the respectability of the said 
party,” said Mr. Singer. “They’re mighty particular in them 
New York hotels.” 

“Well, you write and tell the party—” 

“IT am requested to telegraph, Abbie,” said he. “The party 
wants to know right away.” 

As the result of this conversation and a subsequent exchange 
of telegrams, the “party” arrived in Tinkletown on the first day 
of September. Mr. Singer’s contentions were justified by the 
manner in which the new tenant descended upon the village. 
She came in a maroon-and-black limousine with a smart-looking 
chauffeur, a French maid, a French poodle and what all of the 
up-to-date ladies in Tinkletown unhesitatingly described as a 
French gown a la mode. 

Miss Angie Nixon, who had never been nearer to Paris than 
Brattleboro, Vermont, said to her customers that from what she 
had seen of the new tenant’s outfit, she was undoubtedly from 
the Tooleries. Miss Angie was the leading dressmaker of Tinkle- 
town. If she had said the lady was from Somaliland, the state- 
ment would have gone unchallenged. 

The same day, a man cook and a “hired girl” arrived from 
Boggs’ City, having come up by rail from New York. 

The tenant was a tall, slender lady. There could be no divi- 
sion of opinion as to that. As to whether she was young, middle- 
aged or only well-preserved, no one was in a position to asseverate. 
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As a matter of fact, observers would have been justified in 

wondering whether she was black or white. She was never 

abroad without the thick, voluminous veil, and her hands were 

never ungloved. Mrs. Nixon and Angie described her voice as 

refined and elegant, and she spoke English as well as anybody in 
town, not excepting Professor Rank of the high school. 

By the end of her first week in 

the Nixon cottage, there wasn’t a 

person in Tinkletown, exclusive of 

small babies, who had not ad- 

vanced a theory concerning Mrs. 

q Smith, the new tenant. On one 


eee point all agreed: she was the most 
en “stuck-up” person ever seen in 
_ Tinkletown. 


Anderson swept past, his chin up, 
his legs ~ite te piston- 9 


She resolutely avoided all contact with her neighbors. On sev- 
eral occasions, polite and cordial citizens had bowed and mumbled 
“Howdy-do” to her as she passed in the automobile, but there 
is no record of a single instance in which she paid the slightest 
heed to these civilities. All of her marketing was done by the 
man cook, and while he was able to speak English quite fluently 
when objecting to the quality, the quantity and the price of every- 
ihing, he was singularly unable to carry on a conversation in that 
language when invited to do so by friendly clerks or proprietors. 

As for the French chauffeur, his knowledge of English appeared 
to be limited to an explosive sort of profanity. Lum Gillespie 
declared on the third day after Mrs. Smith’s car first came to his 
garage for live storage, that “that feller Francose” knew more 
English cuss-words than all the Irishmen in the world. 

The veiled lady did a good many surprising things. In the 
first place, she had been in the Nixon cottage not more than an 
hour when she ordered the telephone taken out—not merely dis- 
continued, but taken out. She gave no reason, and satisfied the 
telephone-company by making the local manager a present of ten 
dollars. She kept all of the green window-shutters open during 
the day, letting the sunshine into the rooms to give the carpets 
the first surprise they had had in years, and at night she sat out 
on the screened-in porch, with a reading-lamp, - until an hour 
when many of the residents of Tinkletown were looking out of 
their windows to see what sort of day it was going to be. She 
paid cash for everything, and always with bright, crisp bank- 
notes, “fresh from the mint.” She slept till noon. She went 
out every afternoon about four, rain or shine, for long motor- 
rides in the country. The queerest thing about her was that she 
never went near the “movies.” 

Nearly every afternoon, directly after luncheon—they called 
it dinner in Tinkletown—she appeared in the back yard and put 
her extraordinarily barbered dog through a raft of tricks, Pass- 
ers-by always paused to watch the performance. She: had him 
walking first on his hind legs, then on his front legs; then he was 








The Veiled Lady and the | 











catching a tennis-ball which she tossed eve i 

as a woman would, said Alf Reesling): ar whe ee 
— gfe he was turning somersaults, or waltai 
tune she whistled, or playing dead. The | ; 
Snooks. ° ae 





















HE venerable town marshal, Anderson Crov, 
front of Lamson’s store one hot evening about g 





















































































after the advent of the mystery. He was the center Of a thammough to tr 
ful, speculative group of gentlemen representing the fing aamdid last Wi 
ilies of Tinkletown. Among those present were: Alf Res never pul 
town drunkard; Harry Squires, the reporter: Ed Hispeiliiee that— 
feed-store man; Justice of the Peace Robb; Elmer K. [ think } 
photographer; Situate M. Jones; and two or three gisimptiage,” 54 
less note. The shades of night had just descended; some gamer his sho 
gentlemen already had yawned three or four times. puldn’t sur 
“There aint no law against wearin’ a veil,” said the Mga using tha 
reaching out just in time to pluck a nice red apple befoni on het 
son’s clerk could make up his mind to do what he had qqammrking toot 
of the store expressly to do—that is, to carry inside for th to be t 
the bushel basket containing, among other things, a pret Servi 
printed placard informing the public that “No. 1 Winegpigume—the Ba 
“2 for 5c.” “What fer 
Crow inspected the apple critically for a moment, lookingmeOW, calmly 
a suitable place to begin; then, with his mouth full, he weygmmelt. Higgl 
“The only thing I got ag’inst her is that she’s settin’ game tne sidev 
style in Tinkletown. In the last two-three days I’ve seengaummmething in 
one of our fair sex lookin’ at veils in the Five an’ Ten Cen@ame Wel, Dé 
an’ this afternoon I saw somebody I was sure was Sue amen iS that 
walkin’ up Maple Street with her head wrapped up ingame 4 “ay 0 
thing as green as grass. Couldn’t see her face to save mame 5 if he 
but I recognized her feet. My daughter Caroline was fais. Smith’ 
self up before the lookin’-glass last night, seein’ how shed ners. Ch 
in a veil, she said. It wont be long before we wont anyqumn 0 the 
be able to recognize our own wives an’ daughters when wemeeuz¢ half 
’em on the street.” mized that 
“My girl Queenie’s got a new pink one,” said Alf Reamme- It bea 
“She made it out of some sort of stuff she wore over her gam With the 
atin’ dress three years ago.” I seen h 
“Maybe she’s got a bad complexion,” ventured Mr. Jona gy mvet 2 
“Who? My girl Queenie? Not on your—” began All ome 
tling. ‘0 
“f mean the woman up at Mrs. Nixon’s,” explained Mr. Jame UP? 
hastily. — Bepeatt, not 
Harry Squires had taken no part in the conversation thet | 
this juncture. He had been ruminating. His inevitad ; ye 
might almost say, his indefatigable—pipe had gone out iam eed > 
five times. 4 a 
“Say, Anderson,” he broke in abruptly, “has it ever om Rages 
to you that there may be something back of it that ought aR" sage 
investigated?” The flare of the match he was holding omg, > A 
bowl of his pipe revealed an eager twinkle in his eyes. ies is 
“There you go, talkin’ foolishness again,” said r by altenti 
guess there aint anything back of it ‘cept a face, an’ shes Dick my | 
right to have a face, aint she?” mt parysol 
“I mean the reason for wearing a veil that completely omg Senin? 
her face—all the time. They say she never takes it of Mou” 


the house.” 


oin’ 

“Who told you that?” a * tthe 
“Angie Nixon. She says she believes she sleeps in it. ure,’ say 
“How does she deduce that?” demanded Anderson, idy iad an? 
ing the badge of the New York Detective Association, d sport? 
for obvious reasons,—it being a very hot night,—was @gi): dog do 
to his suspenders. : s bes an’ trie 
“She deduced it through a keyhole,” replied Mr. a Ne -won 
gie was up at the cottage last night to get something wee Harry 
in an upstairs hall closet. She just happened to stoop OMiRing an Ec 
pick up something on the floor right in front of was j 
door. The strangest thing occurred. She said it om ie isting his 
again in a thousand years, not even if she tried to dott PMUBhe does it 
ear happened to stop not more than half an inch from Ue iien bly sca 
hole. She just couldn’t help hearing what Mn Sie that.” 
her maid. Angie says she said, plain as anything: “aa Mr. Squ 
blame me for sitting up all night, if you had to sleep ie the se 


like this.’ She didn’t hear anything more, becaus® ® t's brain 
eavesdropping. Besides, she thought she heard the : 
ing toward the door. Now, what do you make 0 
ag poy a sawishavw. SI : 
“If you don’t stop callin’ me Hawkshaw, 4— ge Gteve ren 
| Poses Ss 2 in acute case of lapsus lingua, Mr. Cro®. The repg 
wasn’t that remark significant?” > 









Wore Barr McCutcheon 


‘ . Nixon’s, an’ I must decline to criticize 
bees of ee rather loftily. “I aint ever slept in 
Ft em, but I'd do it any time before I’d set up all night.” 

of "em, that the bed was all right, then isn’t it pretty clear 
vee referring to something else? The veil, for instance?” 

Bee seasonable,” said Newt Spratt, and then, after due 

vs «_mighty reasonable.” rae 
4 hate to sleep in a veil,” said Alf Reesling. It’s bad 

s to try to sleep with a mustard poultice on your jaw, like 
7 last winter when I had that bad toothache. Doc Ellis says 
: pulled a bigger er a stubborner tooth in all his experi- 


ry ‘ 


7 think you ought to investigate the Veiled Lady of Nixon 
Hage” said Harry Squires, lowering his voice and glancing 
fis shoulder. “You can’t tell what she’s up to, Anderson. It 
sidn’t surprise me if she’s a woman with a past. She may 
using that veil as a disguise. What’s more, there may be a 
» on her head. The country is full of those female spies, 
ting tooth and nail for Germany. Suppose she should turn 
io be that society woman the New York papers say the 
wet Service men are chasing all over the country and can’t 
ithe Baroness von Slipernitz.” ay 
What fer kind of a dog is that you got, Ed?” inquired Mr. 
yw, calmly ignoring the suggestion. ‘ : 
Mr. Higgins’ new dog was enjoying a short nap in the middle 
the sidewalk, after an apparently fatiguing effort to dislodge 
thing in the neighborhood of his left ear. 
Well,” began Ed, eying the dog doubtfully, “all I know about 
m is that he’s a black dog. My wife has been sizin’ him up 
a day or two, figgerin’ on having him clipped here and there 
see if he can’t be made to look as respectable as that dog of 
irs, Smith’s. Hetty Adams has clipped that Newfoundland dog 
hers. Changed him something terrible. When I come across 
p on the street to-day, I declare I only rec- 
mized half of him—an’ I wouldn’t have rec- 
mized that much if he hadn’t wagged it at 
. It beats all what women will do to keep 
b with the styles.” 
“I seen him to-day,” said Mr. Spratt, “an’ 
never in all my life see a dog that looked so 
prtified, I says to Hetty, says I: ‘In the name 
Heaven, Hetty,’ says I, ‘what you been doin’ 
Shep?’ An’ she says: ‘I’d thank you, Newt 
pratt, not to call my dog Shep. His name is 
gar.’ So I says to Shep: -‘Come here, Ed- 
that’s 2 good dog.’ An’ he never moved. 
hen I says, ‘Hyah, Shep!’ an’ he almost 
mped out of his hide, he was so happy to 
Md somebody that knowed who he was. 
igor, your granny!’ says I to Hetty. ‘What’s 
sense of ruinin’ a good dog by callin’ him 
| iar?” An’ Hetty says: ‘Come here, Edgar! 
jersn geome here, I say!’ But Edgar, he never paid 
she's ape, tention to her. He just kep’ on tryin’ 
lick my hand, an’ so she hit him a clip with 
# patysol an’ says: ‘Edgar, must I speak to 
M again? Come here, I say! Behave like a 
milleman!” ‘There aint no dog livin’ that’s 
bin’ to behave like a gentleman if you call 
m names like that,’ says I. ‘It aint human 
tw — I Pa to prove it to her, I 
_. si Says to Shep: ‘Aint that so, Shep, 
E sport?’ An’ what do you think that sane 
d dog done? He got right up on his hind 
an tried to kiss me.” 
No wonder she wants to call him Edgar,” 
. Squires. “’That’s just the kind of 
g an Edgar Sort of dog would do.” 
uu. wes Just going to say,” said Mr. Crow, 
sting his whiskers reflectively, “that maybe 
shh it because she’s had smallpox, or been 
be » OF Is cross-eyed, or something 


Mr. Squires inwardly rejoiced. He knew 

as brain had been planted in the Mar- 

ow, that it would thrive in the night and sprout on the 
© saw delectable operations ahead; he was fond of 

» the fut but nothing afforded him greater entertainment 

rr € but vainglorious efforts of Anderson Crow to 

The Tenown as a detective. 

Was a constant thorn in the side of Crow, who 
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both loved and feared him. . The Banner seldom appeared with- 
cut some sarcastic advice to the Marshal of Tinkletown, but an 
adjoining column invariably contained something of a compli- 
mentary character, the one so adroitly offsetting the other that 
Mr. Crow never knew whether he was “afoot or horseback,” to 
quote him in his perplexity. 

Harry Squires had worked on a New York morning paper in 
his early days. His health failing him, he was compelled to 
abandon what might have become a really brilliant career as-a 
journalist. Lean, sick and disheartened, he came to Bramble 
County to spend the winter with an old aunt, who lived among 
the pine-covered hills above the village of Tinkletown. That was 
twenty years ago. For nineteen years he had filled the high- 
sounding post of city editor on The Banner. He always main- 
tained that the most excruciating thing he had ever written was 
the line at the top of the first column of the so-called editorial 
page, which said: “City Editor—Harry Sylvester Squires.” 
Nothing, he claimed, could be more provocative of hilarity than 
that. 

In his capacity as city editor, he wrote advertisements, personals, 
editorials, news-items, death-notices, locals and practically every- 
thing else in the paper except the poetry sent in by Miss Sue 
Becker. He even wrote the cable and telegraph matter, always 
ascribing it to a “Special Correspondent of The Banner.” In addi- 
tion to all this, he “made-up” the forms, corrected proof, wrote 


74 
SO SER EOLA MY, —me 


“Wha-what’s the rumpus?” Instead of replying, Mr. 
Crow pressed his hand to his heart and shook his head. 


“heads,” stood over the boy who ran the press and stood over 
him when he wasn’t running the press, took all the blame and 
none of the credit for things that appeared in the paper, and 
once a week accepted currency to the amount of fifteen dollars 
asan honorarium. 

Regarding himself as permanently buried in this out-of-the-way 
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spot on the earth’s surface, he had the grim humor to write his 
own “obituary” and publish it in the columns of The Banner. 
He began it by saying that he was going to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth about the “deceased.” He 
had written hundreds of obituaries during his career as city editor, 
he said, and not once before had he been at liberty to tell the 
truth. In view of the fact that he had no relations to stop 
their subscriptions to the paper, he felt that for once in his life 
he could take advantage of an opportunity to write exactly as 
he felt about the deceased. 

He left out such phrases as “highly esteemed citizen,” “nobility 
of character,” “loss to the community,” “soul of integrity” and 
other stock expressions. At the end he begged to inform his 
friends that flowers might be deposited at the Banner office or 
at his room in Mrs. Camp’s boarding-house, as he was buried in 
both places. Buttonhole bouquets could be pinned upon him 
any day by simply stopping his customary funeral procession 
about town. Such attentions should always be accompanied by 
gentle words or exclamations of satisfaction, as for example: 
“How natural you look!” or “You owed me ten dollars, but I 
forgive you,” or “It’s a pity your friends allowed you to be 
laid away in a suit of clothes like that,” or “I don’t believe half 
the things people said about you,” or “It’s a perfect shame you 
don’t feel like resting in peace,” or “Did you leave anything 
worth mentioning?” He also suggested that he would rest much 
easier in his grave if a slight increase in salary attended the obse- 
quies. 

From this it may be gathered that Harry Squires was a man 
who made the most out of a very ordinary situation. 


ARSHAL CROW’S suggestion met with instant re- 
sponse. “On the other hand, Anderson, the lady may 
be as beautiful as the fabulous houri and as devilish as Delilah. 
I don’t want to take any steps in the matter without giving you 
your chance.” He spoke darkly. 
Mr. Crow pricked up his ears. “What do you mean by that?” 
“As a newspaper man, I am determined to clear up the mystery 
of the Veiled Lady. If you persist in sitting around twiddling 
your thumbs and looking like a primeval goat, I shall send to 
New York and engage a detective to work on the case exclusively 
for The Banner. The Banner is enterprising. We intend to give 
our subscribers the news, no matter what it costs. If you—” 
The Marshal swallowed the bait, hook and all. He arose from 
his chair and faced Mr. Squires. “I'll thank you, Harry Squires, 


The Veiled Lady and the 


to keep out of this. I didn’t mean to say a wor ; 
or anybody else until I had gone a little further vite 
tions, but now I’ve got to let the cat out of the y ve 
workin’ day an’ night on her case ever since she came to 
Never mind, Newt—don’t ask me. I'll announce the 
my investigations at the proper time an’ not a inna 
Now I guess I'll be moseyin’ along. It’s gettin’ purty lle 
I've got a lot of work to do before midnight.” 

He started down the steps. Harry Squires leaned back | 
chair and scratched a match on the leg of his trousers, . 
time he raised the lighted match to the bowl of his pipe, the 
had left his lips. ; 


N uneventful week passed. The Veiled Lady 1 

her daily excursions in the big high-powered Carp 
sued her now well-known domestic habits, retained her ofes 
aloofness, played games with the astounding Snooks, suffered 
ill effects whatsoever from the inimical glares of the natives: 
above all, she continued to set the fashions in Tinkletown, — 

Mr. Crow stalked the streets early and late. He lurked hi 
the corners of buildings; he peered sharply from the offi 
telephone poles as the big limousine swept haughtily by. 
patrolled the Nixon neighborhood by day and haunted it bya 
On occasion he might have been observed in the act of serutmn 
the tracks of the automobile over recently sprinkled stress 

One evening just after dusk,—after a sharp encoun 
Harry Squires, who bluntly accused him of loafing on the} 
he sauntered past the Nixon cottage. His soul was full of 
ness. He was baffled. Harry Squires was right; he had ae 
plished nothing—and what was worse, he wasn’t likely to at 
plish anything. He sauntered back, casting furtive glancesi 
the spacious front-yard, and concluded to ease his restless 
by leaning against a tree and crossing them in an atttie 
profound nonchalance. The tree happened to be almost dig 
in front of the Nixon gate. Not to seem actually employe 
shadowing the house, he decided to pose with his back to 
premises, facing down the street, twisting his whiskers inan 
pensive manner. 

Suddenly a low, musical voice said: 

“Good evening!” 

Mr. Crow looked up into the thick foliage of the elm, & 
to the right and left, and finally in the direction of the colt 
out of the corner of his eye, after a sudden twist of the m 
that caused him to wonder whether he had sprained it, 

The Veiled Lady was stand 
at the gate. In the gathering aa 
ness her figure seemed abnom 
tall. 

The Marshal hastily faced a 
and stared hard at the mystey. 
“Evening,” he said som 
uncertainly. Then he lifted 
hat a couple of inches from 
head and replaced it at an eal 
new angle, pulling the mm @ 
so far over the left eye thats 
right eye alone was visible. 1 
shift of the hat instantly & 
formed him into a figure of speed 

he became as “cunning as @ 
People in Tinkletowa 
come to recognize this # 
unfailing symptom of si 
ness on his part. He 
wore his hat like that 
he was deep in the proces 
“ferreting something out 
“Have I the honor of 7 
dressing Mr. a Crowi 
inquired the lady. . 
Vou have,” said be # 
inctly. 
; “Field Marshal Crow? 
“Ma’am?” 
“Or is it Town Maria 
am quite ignorant about 
“That’s the name I pom 
ma’am.” : 
“Your name is Vey ® 
to me. Are you i a 
related to the great GNSS 





lock Hol: 

flesh?” 
Mr. C: 
“Oh, I. 

I'm not | 
“How 


Who 
he a frie 
“Who 
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This was unexpected tribute. The only thing he could think 
up to say was, “I’m him,” and then, apologetically: ‘“—unless 
ced ala some one’s been usin’ my name without authority.” 

“Are you actually the great Anderson Crow? Do you know, 
som T have always thought of you as a fictitious character—like Sher- 
lock Holmes. Are you really real? Do I look upon you in the 
from Hi flesh?” 

Mr. Crow was momentarily overwhelmed. 

nim ¢ “Oh, I—I guess I’m not much different from other men, ma’am. 
- that T'm not half as important as folks make me out to be.” 

“How nice and modest you are! ‘That is the true sign of 
p — Mr. Crow. I might have known that you would be 


is a “Simple?” murmured Anderson, to whom the word had but 
wn a Meaning. He thought of Willie Jones, the village idiot. 


x Will icity, thou art a jewel,’”’ observed the Veiled Lady. 
: . you pardon a somewhat leading question, Mr. Crow?” 
ve B Pong he, still a trifle uncertain of himself. 

y lat man leaning against the tree beside you? Is 
rocess he a friend of yours?” ib . 
= a isis my what?” 
; Our companion. Now he has moved over behind the tree.” 


} shot a startled look over his shoulder. 
aint any man behind the tree. I’m all alone.” 
J ula to make sport of me, Mr. Crow?” 
I sy Say not. I been standin’ here fer some time, an’ 
fuss I'd know if anybody was—” 
think I am blind?” demanded the lady quite sharply. 
Mg Vou o an — behind this tree,” said he, with con- 
got the best eyesight of anybody I ever come 
wross—that’s all I got to “ , aia! 
see him very yeaa 
ingly circled the tree. 
De you see him now?” he inquired in an amused tone. 


= aly. He walked around the tree just ahead of you.” 









“Oh, what a stupendous situation!” cried the beautiful lady. 
now —none o’ that!” Crow wamed. “Throw up your hands! An’ stop laughin’!” 


_ 
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“None o’” that, 


“What the—” began Anderson angrily, but checked the words 
in time. “You are mistaken. There aint no one here, ’cept 
me.” 

“Ts he one of your subordinates?” queried the woman, leaning 
forward in the attitude of one peering intently. 

“Must be a shadow you're seein’, ma’am,” he suggested, and 
suddenly was conscious of the queer sensation that some one was 
on the opposite side of the tree. 

“That’s it!” she exclaimed eagerly. “A shadow! 
detectives always shadowing some one?” 

“Yes, but we don’t turn into shadows to do it, ma’am. We 
just—” 

“There he is! Standing directly behind you. What object 
can you possibly have, Mr. Crow, in lying to me about—” 

“Lying?” gasped Anderson, after a swift, apprehensive’ glance 
over his shoulder. “I’m tellin’ you the gospel truth. Maybe 
that confounded veil’s botherin’ your eyesight. Take it off, an’ 
you'll ‘see there aint no one—” 

“Ah! What a remarkable leap! 
wings.” 

Mr. Crow himself moved with such celerity that one might 
have described the movement as a leap. He was within a yard 
of her when he next spoke; his back was toward her, his eyes 
searching the darkness from which he had sprung. 

“Good Lord! “You—you’d think there was some one there 
by the way you talk.” 

“He leaped from behind that tree to this one over here. It 
must be thirty feet. How perfectly amazing!” 

By this time the good Marshal was noticeably impressed. 
There was no denying the fact that his voice shook. 

“Now who’s lying?” he cried out. 

She took no offense. Instead she pointed down the dark side- 
walk. It seemed to him that her arm was six feet long. He was 
fascinated by it. 

“Now he is climbing up the tree—just like a squirrel. Look!” 


Aren’t you 


He must be possessed of 
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Anderson felt the cold perspiration starting out all over his 
body. 

“TT swear I can’t see anybody at all,” the Marshal croaked 
weakly. 

“Run over to that tree and look up, Mr. Crow,” she whispered 
in great agitation. “He is sitting on that big limb, looking at 
us—and his eyes are like little balls of fire. Send him away, 

lease.” 
4 Haltingly the Marshal edged his way toward the tree. Com- 
ing to its base, he peered upward. He saw nothing that resembled 
a human figure. 

“Be careful!” called out the Veiled Lady. 
swing down upon your head. Hurry! There! Didn’t you feel 
that?” 

Anderson Crow made a flying leap for safety. He had the 
uncanny feeling that his hair was slowly lifting the hat from his 
head. 

“Feel—feel what?” he gasped. 

“He swung down by his hands and kicked at you. I was sure 
his foot struck your head. Ah! There he goes again. See him? 
He is climbing over my wall—no, he is running along the top of it. 
Like the wind! And he—” 

“Good heavens! Am I—am I goin’ blind?” groaned Mr. Crow, 
his eyes bulging. 

“Now he has disappeared behind the rosebushes down in the 
corner of the lot. He must be the same man I have seen—al- 
ways about this time in the evening. If he isn’t one of your men, 
Mr. Crow, who, in Heaven’s name, is he?” 

“You—you have seen him before?” murmured the Marshal, 
reaching up to make sure that his hat was still in place. 

“Four or five times. Last night he climbed up and stood 
beside that big chimney up there—silhouetted against the sky. 
He looked very tall—much taller than any ordinary man. The 
night before, he was out here on the lawn, jumping from bush to 
bush, for all the world like a harlequin. Once he actually leaped 
from the ground up to the roof of the porch, as easily as you 
would spring— Where are you going, Mr. Crow?” 

“I—I thought I saw him runnin’ down the street just now,” 
said Anderson Crow, quickening his pace after a parting glance 
over his shoulder at the tall lady in the gateway. “Maybe I can 
overtake him if I—if I— But I guess I’d better hurry. He 
seems to be runnin’ mighty fast.” 

He was twenty feet away when she called after him, a note 
of warning in her voice: 
“You are mistaken! 

heels, Mr. Crow.” 


“He is about to 


He is following you—he is right at your 


HIS was quite enough for Anderson Crow. He broke into 

arun. As he clattered past the lower end of the garden 
wall, a low, horrifying chuckle fell upon his ears. It was not the 
Jaugh of a human being. He afterwards described it as the chortle 
of a hyena—hoarse and wild and full of ghoulish glee. 

Alf Reesling’s house was two blocks down the street. Mr. Rees- 
ling was getting a bit of fresh air in his front yard. The picket 
gate was open, probably to let in the air, and he was leaning upon 
one of the posts. His attention was attracted by the sound of 
approaching footsteps. Almost before he knew what had hap- 
pened, they were receding. Anderson swept past, his chin up, 
his legs working like piston-rods. 

The astonished Alf recognized his friend and adviser. 

“Hey!” he shouted. 

It was a physical impossibility for Anderson to slacken his speed. 
At the same time, it was equally impossible for him to increase 
it. Alf, scenting excitement, set out at top speed behind him, 
shouting all the time. 

Pursued and pursuer held their relative positions until they 
rounded into Main Street. Reaching the zone of light—and safety 
—produced by show-windows and open doors, the Marshal put 
on the brakes and ventured a glance over his shoulder. Alf, lack- 
ing the incentive that spurred Anderson, lagged some distance 
behind. A second glance reassured the Marshal. Alf was lumber- 
ing heavily past Brubaker’s drug-store, fully revealed. 

Observing an empty chair on the sidewalk in front of Jackson’s 
cigar-store, Mr. Crow directed his slowing footsteps toward it. 
He flopped down with an abruptness that almost dismembered it. 
He was fanning himself with his hat when Alf came up. 

Alf leaned against the wooden Indian that guarded the portals. 
Presently he wheezed: 

“Wha-what’s—all—the—rumpus ?” aie 

Instead of replying, Mr. Crow pressed his hand to his heart 
and shook his head. , 



























































The Veiled Lady and thes 


“Take your time,” advised Alf sympathetically: * 
Anderson nodded his head. ‘Tn 
Sim Jackson ambled to the front door, and Moni 
hobbled across the street from his hardware store. Tym. 
dropped the hose with which he was sousing: an ay 
front of his garage and approached the group. : 
In less than three minutes all of the nighthawks.of Mamie 
were gathered about Anderson Crow, convinced that oe 
unusual was in the air despite his protests. . ae 
Suddenly the Marshal’s manner changed. He swept the gous 
erable group with an appraising eye, and then in a tone of 
ity said: oe 
“Now that I’ve got you all together, I hereby order youj 
my capacity as an official of the State and county, to dg 
your stores an’ consider yourselves organized into a posse, J, 
will close up immejiately an’ report to me here, ready for acj 
work.” 


in 


HORTLY after ten o’clock a group of fifteen or cishs 

men moved silently away from Jackson’s cigar-store 
by their commander-in-chief. He was flanked on one sik} 
Bill Kepsal, the brawny blacksmith, and on the other by Sim Jad 
son, who happened to possess a revolver. 

After the posse had turned into the unrelieved shades of Mx 
Street, Mr. Crow halted every few yards and said: “Sh!” 

He had related a portion but not all of his experiences, winiy 
up with the statement that poor Mrs. Smith had been tent 
frightened by the mysterious prowler, and that it was their d 
as citizens to put an end to his activities if possible. 

“Her description of him don’t fit anybody livin’ in this tow! 
he had said during the course of his narrative. “We aints 
anybody who c’n jump thirty foot, or who c’n shin up a chim 
like a squirrel. You never saw anybody as quick as he is, eitha 
Supposin’ you think you see him standin’ right beside you, 
Before you could blink an eye, he’s over there in front of Mo 
store—just like that. Or up a tree! Spryest cuss I ever laid eg 
on. Made me think of a ghost.” 

“Ghost?” said Newt Spratt, pausing in the act of rolling wh 
sleeves. 

“You say you saw him, Anderson?” inquired Alf Reesling. 

“Course I did. Tall feller with—” Toben. 

“And the lady saw him too?” 











“She saw him first, I been tellin’ you. She seemed to bea arad 
to see quicker’n I could, ’cause she saw nearly every moves noe 
made. My eyesight aint as good as it used to be, an’ besides,s It had 
could see plainer from where she stood. Come on now—n0 img report 
to waste. We got to post ourselves all around the place at—a tol oom 
nab him if he shows himself again. All you fellers have got to@iei, may bi 
is to obey orders.” Marthorn 

a wealth 


T the corner of Maple and Sickle streets, a few it 

A dred feet from the Nixon cottage, the cavalcadem 
ceived a whispered order to halt. The Marshal, enjoimingt 
utmost stealth, instructed his men where to place themselves a 
the grounds they were soon to invest from various approacis 
















After stealing over the stone wall, they were to crawl forwall@iiy,... 
hands and and until each man found a hiding-place behind ereve: 
bush or flower-bed. There he was to wait and watch. The fi Lola Het 
glimpse of the mysterious intruder was to be the signal for a shot The ki 
of alarm; whereupon the whole posse was to close in UpOR OBER mary 4 
without an instant’s delay. riage to 

In course of time, the posse successfully debouched upot "SR fed fron 
lawn and occupied crouching positions behind various objects # angry al 
nature. The minutes slowly consolidated themselves into escape f 
hour; they were pretty well started on the way toward the thre Sabatis, 
quarter mark, and still no sign of the sprightly stranger. MPSRE Tt was 
were gleaming behind the yellow shades of the downstairs WHITES died, anc 
in the cottage; through the Japanese curtains enveloping BB she was 
veranda a dull, restricted glow forced its way out upon to condy 
dering flower-beds. al sem And whe 

Suddenly out of what had become an almost sepulchr aE a messa 
came the sound of a woman’s voice. The words she uttered "ES invitatio 
so startling that the listeners felt the flesh on their bones CT. iE out the | 

“But wouldn’t poisoning be the surer and quicker way father’s , 
a few drops of prussic acid into his food, and death Later 
instantaneous.” oe el ation, a1 

Marshal Crow clutched Bill Kepsal’s arm. “Did you be was 
he whispered. She had spoken in hushed, quavering tones overtook 

Then came a man’s voice from the porch above, low Suspicion 
pressed. he mor 





“Why not wait till he is asleep and let (Continued om Mee 





N OW that summer has come again and the great out 
of doors is calling, what, if you cannot answer, could 
be tetter than this splendid story of the big open 
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Résumé of Preceding Chapters 


pensive finishing school to live with her doughty 

old lumberman father in the forests of the Great 

Toban. Old X. K., as Kavanagh was called, had journeyed to 

see her graduation, and on the school campus had shocked every- 

one by a quarrel with Colonel Marthorn, president of the school 

and also a rival lumber operator in the Great Toban. 

Tt had been a hard day for Marthorn, for only that morning 

a report had come that his son, a promising young engineer, 

tad married a young widow of dubious reputation. This report, 

it may be noted, was only partly true; after the ceremony, young 

Marthorn discovered that the lady had already a husband living, 

a wealthy and elderly packer in Omaha; and he had forthwith 
set out with her for Omaha, to straighten the matter out. 

Clare had resumed life in the Toban. Donald Kezar, 
grandson of her father’s old bookkeeper and treasurer, paid ardent 
tout to her. But Donald was a young man of devious ways: 
he had wheedled his grandfather into embezzling money from 
Kavanagh which the young man used in shady business deals; 
moreaver, by means of an Indian marriage-rite, he had betrayed 
rt, a beautiful half-breed girl. 
dian girl Lola had been commanded by her father to 
neighboring habitant. Because of her secret Indian mar- 

mald Kezar this was of course impossible, and she 
home with the ancient chief Noel the Bear. She was 
also with her Indian adorer Paul Sabatis, for Kezar, to 
; from her, had spread reports that she was engaged to 
and Lola supposed Sabatis himself had bruited the rumor. 
long after Clare’s return from school that her father 
was left with his great business on her hands. But 
ather’s daughter, and she bravely undertook herself 
the X. K., appointing Donald Kezar as her field-boss. 
Colonel Marthorn and his party came north and sent 
® Wessage to Clare asking for a conference, she accepted the 
+" come to his camp. There the Colonel tried to buy 
K.; but Clare, knowing that if she sold, many of her 
old employees would be thrown out of work, refused. 
x Keaneth arthorn endeavored to compromise the situ- 
after a stormy session with the Temiscouata directors, 
empowered to deal with Clare. He promptly set out and 
suspicions at a frontier inn known as Dolan’s; but she proved 
; of him, and their first interview was fruitless. Would 
ung bring him better success? 
=p 1 MiB. by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


C= KAVANAGH had come back from her ex- 
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The Story Proceeds 


CHAPTER XXII 


ENNETH rose earliest of all Dolan’s guests, with 
full intent to be abroad before anybody else was 


stirring; he was thus able to hurry to the river for 
his morning plunge, with moccasins on his bare feet and a blanket 
shrouding his pajamas. 

The river was a polished mirror-surface; the eye could not 
distinguish where land and water joined; the silence was so 
profound that it claimed attention even as sound might. He strode 
toward the river, already tingling with anticipation. In spite 
of the indifferent success of the evening before, he was not down- 
cast. One could not be discouraged when looking up into the 
glow of a morning like that. He had boldly met Clare’s eyes 
and had told her some truths in manly fashion. At least, she 
must understand him better after that. There was a certain 
amount of comfort for him in that-reflection; there was also 
comfort in the knowledge that she was near by, somewhere in 
Dolan’s House. ’ 

A moment later delight was added to comfort. Mr. Dolan 
hailed him from the door of the storehouse where the early-bird 
landlord was slicing ham. Kenneth stopped at the door and 
leaned in, his hands clutching the low lintel, inhaling the aroma 
of the smoked flesh. *Mr. Dolan did not suspend operations; 
savory slice after slice he laid over with his keen knife. “Mes- 
sage! Miss Kavanagh wants to see you before you leave this 
morning.” 

“She does? How do you know?” 

“Came down last evening and told me so with her own mouth. 
Let me say a word about this ham! It’s cob-smoked, and I—” 

“But what did she say?” 

“T told you what she said. That’s all. 

“Never mind about telling me. Give me a piece as big as a 
rug, and I'll eat it. Some appetite this morning, Dolan!” 

He ran toward the river; the canoe shed shut off view from the 
tavern. He threw blanket and pajamas upon a post, dived from 
the end of the landing-float and swam far out, splashing glori- 
ously in the middle of the river, and returning with a paddle- 
wheel over-arm that had won him a silver cup at the Nestor pool 
contests. The waves which followed him to the shore broke the 
thin margin-ice with tinklings like fairy bells. 

“Tt’s a matter of taste, as the feller said when the bumble- 
bee stung him on the tongue,” Mr. Dolan informed the admir- 


This ham—” 
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ing hired man. 
there I stop.” 

He sighed, squinted along the knife and marked an extra 
width for the next slice of ham after he had watched Kenneth 
run back to the tavern. “After that slosh to the middle of the 
river and back, this hunk will be about his size,” he said. “But 
what I lose on him I'll make up on Jesse Wallin. He’s eating 
gin for all three meals right now.” 

When Kenneth, radiant and ruddy, stepped forth again into 
the morning, Donald Kezar was pacing the narrow porch with 
the air of a determined man on sentry-go. 


“I like ice-water well enough as a drink—but 


P to that time young Marthorn, absorbed with calcula- 

tions as to his own standing with Clare, had not bothered 
to spend much thought on how somebody else might stand with 
her. All at once, however, he found himself speculating on what 
this upstanding young chap might mean to Clare, besides being 
her field-boss. Kenneth had stepped off the porch and was walk- 
ing briskly to and fro on the sward in the sunlight. Under the 
impulse of his new curiosity, he stopped and stared at Donald. 
It came to him that this Kezar person was displaying manners 
which did not belong to the responsibilities and accepted duties 
of a field-boss. Kenneth, making quick mental survey, had the 
sudden conviction that personal jealousy was different from mere 
X. K. enmity, and that Mr. Kezar was showing more of the 
first than the last. 

And while he was on the business of detecting jealousy, Ken- 
neth all at once detected considerable of that quality in himself. 
If this fellow was merely her field-boss, why wasn’t he bossing 
instead of junketing around with her as her companion? 

He found that Kezar was returning his stare with a particu- 
lar amount of interest. All at once the affair at the church on 
the day of the Kavanagh funeral, an affair which Kenneth, in 
his aversion for grudges, had half put out of his mind, recurred 
in all its hatefulness and began to sting his memory poignantly. 
Of course, the presence of Clare at Dolan’s within hearing, al- 
most, made broaching of the subject questionable, but an almost 
uncontrollable desire to know more about Donald Kezar forced 
Kenneth to the rail of the porch. He leaned on it and spoke 
in- low tones. “We seem to produce a most unpleasant effect 
on each other,” he remarked. “Do you mind explaining it to me, 
if you have any definite notion what it’s all about?” 

Marthorn’s rather languid, teasing manner silenced Kezar more 
effectually than any threats could have prevailed. He walked 
away. The city man was evidently inviting a contest of wits and 
tongues, and Kezar knew his own deficiencies. He muttered some- 
thing about making no talk. 

“I’m sorry for that. I have no definite notion of my own. 
I can’t explain it to myself. I really hoped you might know, 
seeing that ‘you disliked me enough at our first meeting to tell 
Miss Kavanagh and her assembled friends a most barefaced whop- 
per of a lie about me. Have you ever confessed to her or to 
anybody that you lied about me?” 

He began with a sardonic drawl. He finished, speaking sharply 
and angrily. He developed passion while he talked, and he was 
rather surprised to find that he had been harboring such rancor. 

Kezar did not speak or turn his head; he stood at the end of 
the porch. 

“Don’t you hear what I’m asking you?” 


E began to distrust his self-control while he waited for a 

reply; that indifferently turned back invited assault. He 
found a double pleasure in Clare Kavanagh’s appearance at that 
moment: her presence gave him joy, and she enabled him to 
control himself in the matter of Kezar. Her placid face gave 
no hint that she had heard anything out of the way or perceived 
any menace in the situation. 

“We will stroll about for a few minutes while we talk, Mr. 
Marthorn,” she said. 

“If it’s anything private, I'll go away,” proffered the field- 
boss, and her expression told Kenneth that this blundering way 
of meeting her tactfulness had irritated her. 

“It is not necessary for you to go away, Donald!” She swung 
off with a bit of assurance in her stride, and Kenneth marched 
beside her. 

“I want to talk with you this morning in the open—out of 
doors. Somehow I seem to see more clearly when I am out of 
doors.” She smiled. “I’m going to ask you to explain that 
matter to me just as you had planned to do. I have thought the 
thing over, and I’m afraid the little tavern sitting-room rather 
cramped my perception and narrowed my views.” 


The Rider of the King , 


“I wanted to talk with you there. 
sociable,” confessed Kenneth. 

“But it’s out here that I hope and believe I'll be able tp 
a broader estimate,” she said, her gesture indicating the ; 
forest. “Last night in that little room I was undo 
opinionated young woman who allowed her personal Prejudices 
stand in front of what may be the true interests of my co 
Mr. Marthorn, I’m ready, out here, to represent my men j 
of myself.” 

“T’ll state conditions as frankly and fully as I am justified 
my understanding with the Temiscouata folks.” With 
preface, pointedly spoken, he went into earnest and mp 
position of the situation and the prospects along the Tobay 
did not interrupt him; nor did she express any doubts afiy 
had finished. 

“Thank God for His outdoors, Mr. Marthorn!” she « 
“It’s the place for talk when one wants to be honest and iy 
in honesty. I take what you have given me for my help. I 
grateful.” She put out her hand and grasped his, He di 
release her at once. 

“So now you understand why you must have a good ij 
and a mighty capable engineer. I can coéperate with thes 
man. Let us agree now to compromise, you and I, in g9 i 
we are able.” 

“How far will the Temiscouata folks allow you to go? jj 
must pardon me, but I failed to see yesterday any indication{ 
they are willing to give the X. K. a show.” 

“They must allow me to go as far as the right can gow 
me. Don’t think that I’m trying to make a speech, Miss 
anagh. I propose to be conservative and work for mutual 
interests. When the Temiscouata directors fail to stand bel 
me, they will be butting against what’s right, and I hay 
courage to stand up and tell ’em so. I'll frankly confes# 
my position does seem to be anomalous, but here is an @ 
tunity for you and me to show some of the older folks that 
can bring new times and better policy to the river.” 

She flushed slightly when he pleaded so warmly for asa 
tion with her, and she seemed to be newly conscious that he 
retaining her hand. But he grasped more firmly when she i 
to withdraw it. “One moment! Let’s consider this hand 
as seal of that compact.” ce 

“I certainly do promise to keep pace with you in doing wil 
right, Mr. Marthorn.” 

“And you will be willing to confer with me when I Mim 
necessary ?” 

“But I have no knowledge of engineering. I can't help 
T’ll hire an engineer, and you can confer with him.” She @ 
away her hand. ; 

“There will be many questions—principally of policy and ait 
ing of costs—which you only can decide. I would be much 
pered if I could not keep in personal touch with you. 


It seemed mo 


HE girl was perfectly well aware that Kenneth was 
miring her in most cordial fashion. In spite of her 

respect for his chivalry in affairs of business, she knew that ¢ 
tempt was stirring in her again; there was anger, too, because 
should presume with her. It was not proffer of love, she was 
It was his philandering nature which he could not hold in chee 
Therefore his transitory notice was not merely flattering 
insulting. However, she did put confidence in his honesty 
intent regarding her interests in the X. K., and she t 
lest revelation of her scorn should prejudice those interest - 

She called to Donald, and he started to come to 
ing little obstructions ngage displaying with every 
rage that he was not able to restrain. 

Tm going to do everything I can, Mr. Marthom, to ; 
you that I intend to meet you halfway in what you Dave ¢ 
posed. I think you know that Mr. Kezar is my trusted # 
Kezar was still some distance away. a 

“T have been wondering just how much—” He bs oppes # 
denly as a man checks himself when he finds that og 
ing hidden thoughts by speech. : e 4 wi 

“T regard Donald Kezar very highly. Her price, Sa 
been wounded by what she considered the mere Mats 
presumption, prompted her to make that statement. bey 
stood that open contempt for this suitor would jeopar 
X. K. future. It was better to intrench herself bei fo 
sort of protection; her pride took arms against 5 cf 
am giving him charge of most of my affairs, she ai 

Donald, black-visaged with sullen ire, came am 
her. 




















Old Noel stood on the bank and gazed after Lola till a wooded thrust of the shore hid her waving hand. 
To the old Indian the sunshine seemed brighter that morning. He had set himself as a sentine! of vengeance. 
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“Mr. Marthorn, in as few words as possible, run over to my Young Kezar looked up Yhe river and down the river: 
agent, Mr. Kezar, the suggestions you have made to me. I can ordered to sever himself from her. Codperation with he 
answer for Mr. Kezar’s fidelity, and I promise that he will make Did not that mean that the engineer wou.d go paddine 
no talk.” up the river with her? What was between them? She fof 

Kenneth hesitated. her hand in his— 

“Why I asked,” she added, “is so that Mr. Kezar will under- “It’s a put-up job on you! They talked it over when 
stand why I am giving him certain orders; and when you hear left yesterday and sent him chasing after you. He's gu. 
me give him those orders, you will know that I am resolved to blind you so that you wont notice the dirty work.” ™ 
go ahead in just the ways that you have suggested to me.” Kenneth came strolling back, moving very slowly. 

“T am at your service, Miss rather reckless with your i 
Kavanagh!” Marthorn stood very Kezar! Is it possible that 
straight, and leveled a challenging been getting by all these 
and hostile gaze at Kezar. He did out learning your lesson?” 
not speak at once. All of a sudden “Mind your mann 
the wiaviohie of this modern knight- A MAN OF MYSTERY cried C a in her pad. 
errant had been put to the test, and consciously quoting her { 
he found his chivalry engaged in a “You are shaming me and disng 
stiff fight with his plain, ordinary hu- Youn call him that if he came within yourself.” ; 


man nature. The girl had actually ‘ : “I’m standing up for your} 
flaunted an accepted lover in his face your ken, just as do the people in the new ests against the whole ” mn 


—it did seem like that. All his ar- serial story that is to begin in the August pack of grafters, dudes and 
dor was quenched in him. The girl number of this magazine. Specifically he is muckers the Temiscouata ca » 
did not value him, it seemed. This alone. You don’t need to sen 
overnight conversion, now that his down-country after a lawyer and 
jealous anger and his suspicions were THE MAN WITH THREE NAMES fiddie-diddle engineer. They'r 
roused, looked like cold-blooded and good—none of them! Lem 
calculated determination to use him ; ; . north with you and stand guirds 
for the benefit of the X. K. ‘Why He sweeps into the life of the heroine on the dams and outlets with af 
should the girl have mentioned Ke- the high seas and afterwards doesn’t exactly four-seventy rifle. Then let ¥ 
zar in that way if she had not meant cross her path in the “old home town” come on!” 
it as a warning that she was be- : s Young Kezar’s outburst was 
spoken? Had she the presumption where her father is the biggest gun — but dence of the fact that the 
to think that Kenneth Marthorn was practically lies down in it. His story is of suspicion is usually more wm 
chasing her up for the sake of mak- unquestionably the most splendid ever ageable than the jealousy of ¢ 
ing love to her? ; tainty. While Kezar waved his 
All at once he realized that the written by and stamped about, Kenneth was 
silence had ae eee | bmg veloping sinister hatred behind 
your pardon! It’s this way, Mr. MA RATH mask of his pale face. 
Kezar,” he said. He did not take the HAROLD CG “They go to school down-t 
field-boss into his confidence as to to learn how to be cheats,” meu 
motives. It was terse, plain state- the boss. “All so politel 
ment regarding the advantages of a they’re cheats. I know how 
compromise between the rival inter- square and honest, even if! 
ests on the river. Mr. Marthorn did not compliment Mr. Kezar been to school all my life.” He forgot the formality he hal 
to the extent of making any explanations. Mr. Kezar broke in sumed before others. “I tell you, Clare, you've got to sid 
to demand something in that line. your own up here, if you want to find honest men. You mit 
Mr. Marthorn replied stiffly that he could not go into any believe a word that any man from the Temiscouata bund 
further details at that time. “Miss Kavanagh, I think, under- you.” 
stands that’ phase of the matter. We have talked it over.” Clare had been protesting ineffectually during the tirade, 7 
The intimation that there was a confidence between them in boss avoided her gaze, threw himself to and fro and cracked 
which he could not share, and Marthorn’s manner when he re- fingers over his head. : 
fused to give, information, put teeth into the rage which Kezar “He’s only a slick one—come here to put something 
had been developing ever since the pair stood holding hands for That’s what they have schools for nowadays—to train thes 
so long. “I don’t take any stock in the thing!” ones.” 
“TJ have not asked for any comments, Donald. Please listen Kenneth suddenly dived at one of the waving arms and bm 
to anything else Mr. Marthorn has to say.” it around behind Kezar’s back with the wrist-twist and the # 
“But we may as well trig it right where it stands,” insisted jitsu arm-lock and shoulder-wrench; it is a position where ® 
the boss. “It’s fishy! They don’t mean what they say. It’s ioned giant who ventures to struggle merely uses his own st 
to toll us on. If he has made you believe in their promises by to injure himself, and the excruciating pain forces § 
talking to you, I don’t want to hear any more of his talk. He “Damn you, that’s something I learned in school! Move 
has fooled you. But he can’t fool me. I’m awake.” T'll snap your arm.” 
Kenneth bowed and walked away. Kezar had attempted desperate resistance, but he groaned 
“Wait a moment, Mr. Marthorn,” pleaded Clare. “Donald, grimaced in agony. of 
you must apologize for such horrible rudeness.” “You lied to Miss Kavanagh about me on the day 
“I don’t believe in doing business with gloves on. They’re funeral. Now you tell her—” : 
trying to put something over, and I have seen through it. You “Mr. Marthorn!” She stepped close to him. She spoke 
heard him—he wont talk to me. He has taken advantage of you with neither entreaty nor command. Her tone was f 
because you don’t understand the river.” lite. “Mr. Marthorn!” ae 
“The reason why I do not talk to you is because words can’t Kenneth turned from Kezar, but did not relax his gmp 
handle the situation after the remarks you have just made,” reached between the two men and touched lightly the 
stated Kenneth, who had stopped and turned. “To handle it in hand which clutched the contorted wrist. It was only ie 
the obvious way is quite impossible just now.” of a caress, but Marthorn relaxed his hold immediately; 
“You listen to what I tell you to do, Donald! I called you _ replaced pallor in his chee's. 
over here so that Mr. Marthorn might hear. Start down-river “T wanted to make this man own up 
just as soon as you have finished breakfast. Consult with your “Tt is entirely unnecessary.” in thee 
grandfather and then go to town and secure the best lawyer and Her face gave no clue; it was without expression) m ert 
the best engineer you can hire. —I hope that doesn’t sound fusion of his emotions he did not exactly understand, sae 
vague, Mr. Marthorn! But I can’t give Donald more explicit “To have him lie about me—to have you think 
directions; my father never meddled with lawyers and had no he stammered. 
use for an engineer. I can only send Donald searching.” . .“I understood you perfectly that day—after 4B 
“And I cannot ask for better assurances than these.” ment when I was not myself. It hurts me; have 
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ever Please let us forget it.” She t 
+.’ “Donald, after all the warnings I wetsate aaa from § “I’m pretty sure I can—wh 
ated me again. Manidun't you codkt: u, you have site was not ready to bs en I think! I'll try.”- The grand 
js your own fault that I am obliged to talk private affai Indian. But he was pes up that he was depending on pri 
fore this gentleman. rh cant Se cenaed” ie e affairs be- man’s imprecations and te to placate Donald. The n 
for yout grandfather in regard to wh , ere is a letter too much f : d threats and his rage h hats 
spy for you, Mr Marthorn. I a * I have said. Here is a “Tm n Pa en old man’s nerves ge had been almost 
, Mr. . woke with cle: ra " ; ot go ga 
or 1 wrote Se titer 96 s00n. 8s poorly vision, you ‘hilieiammlll tae beg a for the city until we have planned 
se to relieve th wel y eyes were open. She “But thi get a line on the whole me iP nned the 
o, try! e awkwardness of the situation “But this letter to me—sh proposition. 
“T'm trying my. best to do what’s right in your intere ts ai ‘Yes! Blah-h! . Takin es ha a you to hurry!” 
tured Kezar, putting the letter into his pocket. sts,” ven- you I’m going to stay here till I from young Marthorni °I tell 
#You are to do exactly what I tell you to do, after this!” $ expects us to get the righ kin have done some figuring. Sh 
th the K mona “ged? this!” She : ght kind of a lawy : e 
poke ‘with the : ee curtness. “I will not excuse any mo an — That’s the tone of the | awyer and the right kind of 
disobedience, whether you call it friendly interest ie re a sardonic twist of his € letter, isn’t it?” he asked wi 
i esae meen up here! No can, and see nw quickly as rama are the right kind before Ti : tg Be a. sae 
. : y iev ; 7.0 Iring, j ire t ’ r 
understanding.” ow, I believe, we have a mutual able to Bg Ripe a a little remembering ell ; — Sty be 
(ge of them were glad and relieved because there c ome significant. pak” Se ea ee “right” mae Be 
Daan same’ .. — sgn yy eget a to separate; “Mr Pn me pw snal hurt the X. K., Donnie!” 
: ; e out on the porch and ban ed the o you think I’m goin 0 Mahe i 
: . g to h 
ba es Ye cme uote porch and Tage thee cn eo aly spec, he ame ob 1 ep op 
: ive him two clubs t Re step up to 
for the X. K. j ds to use on me? l’ : 
. K. just now! ees m not workin 
CHAPTER XXIII ee your help. I see a it av meridia P x a 
yother you. Tll tak Be etter to write! fs 
ONALD KEZAR carried The i e a walk and do some thinking.” ‘ wont 
away from Dolan’ e ink on the poised nee 
D bot only that letter of instructions; “angeved oe aa door, the old cite Seni ins a When Donald slammed the 
ialiee the spirit et oe ol a which hetetened to ea — that Donald was a cg be Bear, throne 
: yait) posed by those i : ys. ner K ; Ste. Agathe f 
swore t ) e instr 2 ezar urged or a fe 
Kenneth en te z ay never allow Clare paneer’ a ged the Indian to hurry. . 
BE cthoca’s son and So - plans of codperation. He had HE Feast of the Maize was no me ‘ 
ble enemies, put asid .avanagh’s daughter, hereditary, impl it was a holiday seas 1 mere curtailed‘ festival; 
"gen  ongonae —_ hands and enter “ecient in the settlement at the foot 3 = none re and merry nights 
ene r each other’s inte women, youths and mai ubble of Telos. M i 
ing. They had gone along up-river i rests. It was astound- w 4 s and maidens, put off com -_ Men aud 
sent away down-river she tage in company. He had b ore the beaded skins and the d monplace | clotitg aa 
ety - had talked : ; een tumes which : : yed feathers of th i 
4 mutinous errand-bo eghyy ed to him as if h were laid awa h e tribal cos- 
do nd-boy. What did it m od e were year. The y in the cedar chests for th 
MEE wits be wanted te cn the village of Ste, A —— Preval Basgesthng “ot weak do ng. redy east 
sived at the dre en he wanted to expend his fury viceat gathe, of the hunt, of the willing the dances and the plays—the Leora 
Poi. you pgeting grandfather. riously, he And there was the day re i the war-trail, and all the ne 4 
little ways as sll an bi her—always please her. Please her i of the people, in a niche in the: hoe rage mse heads 
BEAT cicked with ra ig way, whined the old man, Ao elie was proclaimed princess of the Bos rtoengg cliff of Telos, and 
Hid reiteration of that ac paused for breath. which old Noel kept cached i icites. The regal headdress 
ata & woman ‘ope da had no. seuthine. eflect.:: “Yeu pret ae forth and set upon ths dark i the sg of Telos was 
what T've been doi ing her use you for a d staff and the sacred tokens; air; she was given th 
ing. It get : b oormat! That’s wh tokens, she swore the oath ant 
“But she picked gets me nothing—it get < en he saw the ‘jo i : oath. Old Noel smiled 
, you to be . fs gets me nowhere.’ reck . joy with which she wa 2 
and have had your chance! oe eo aye been up there aa ae ‘chek aoa etme: | for the fon Tie a B er 
you she’ll always hate th y which had been luk ‘ 
“But here’ e of a centenarian w n lukewarm under the ru 
crossing his f oy — stepping out’ of his bunch;- double of s. handsome oe respond to the more romantic indies 
oe ey ne, C2 make good with her. She i ut Lola sighed with relief wh 
oer, the old Poa ‘cataract she’ll -fall for him.” a fon bene we oes woe. Se gas ed of Oe ae 
; ; , trembling, working his fin es orehead and her cheek _ permitted to wash f "i 
; . , ‘ 1: s th ag rom her 
ert ibe. "She'll f, oe . “She is ‘brew Old John’ ie pls age ent g9 “had cited there’ with 8 Oe 
him and ‘toss him | “Il fool young-Marthorn al my moose-hair dipped in the jui with a narrow brush 
tg even: with 0g fey = vag oe face. It’s ecg i Daa gs festival ion cnded gi gl = — It was 
You're a > ease cere ; yer—to t 82 aes u 0 
tare cael einside. She likes you eee Se ee Ee ee oe De eee oe etm 
: mething to somebody,” st of all. Why, she must _ bringi messenger met them, th : 
gossip that you and she are - ody,” he hastened on. “It’s the t a the letter from Abner Kezar * Pol «2 re Polysusep 
j ”» omn : . + e 4 . i ola ° “ ? 
“I yeh Donald ey, poset —. right away.” vilieaal eee ne purge “He is at ‘Ste Aeathe ake 
” as it “ ps st. “Te? oel bent A : e 
mp faltered old lata Lod Re ypew one—this one more than 7. es the grandfather. He cave tot mouth at her signal. 
bud ain. certainly has been mentioned breast, f - turned from her radiant face ad} ut hi i 
st, feeling the sacred wampum, the last P is hand to. his 
; st few strings of the 
: old heritage, hang- 
aa . i a. his neck 
ee nder his _ shirt. 
The bargain had 
been ratified; he 
was the debtor; 
em + atin was somber 
~~ sone 
vagueness. He wi sy sorrow in him; he 
i nebo: bad soko. old. had been thinking 
t the tacit old Noel days and the ni much, t 
f did. eo mend be a aaa oe ~~ yo en his sacred rte on ioe a Was he havine on ae 
impum! “It would iliss tale The: aiedanien| "These at was man’s oath; ther of an awakening? However, ther 
, lease Cl promise! There was that th ; there was woman's beauty. Migh ot 
OU.can’ find an He ase Clare. He dipped a pen! at they would prevail? It seem 4 ight he not hep 
him to me.” Y who can give me a co a: how’ I -t that he had never seen the are gd Bay gee as he'ploddea 
rhe ae cae her, especially after bs Guero eg hey 
and mother asi : - at she 
aside for his sake? (Continued on page 188) 
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W, HEN you've finished this story, you're going to feel a 
lot better. Of course you know winter's over and spring 
is melting into summer, but you don’t know it as well as 


you will after reading— 


OH, YOU KING COPHETUA 


EMEMBER that story about King Cophetua and 

the Beggar Maid? Perhaps you’ve never read it, 

but it doesn’t make any difference, anyway—I 
haven't, either, but I'll give odds that’ I catch the drift of it. 
The King gets fed up on the purple stuff, you know, and he’ 
borrows a suit of clothes from the royal ash-man and starts. out 
to see what life looks like to a busher. 

Right off the bat he meets a girl, and—oh, you know. 

Ive seen‘the self-starting twelve-cylinder version of the story 
a good many times in the magazines, with the son of the man 
who has cornered the wheat-market in the place of the King, 
and a girl in.a department-store playing the female lead. I’ve 
thought sometimes that for a change the author might have 
the girl from the bargain-basement turn out to be one of, these 
lady anarchists. - 

“So this is what you meant. by love in a cottage,” she says, 
her red lip curling scornfully as she gives the marble halls the 
cold-storage stare. “And I believed we were one in our sym- 
pathy for the classes!” 

Whereupon she goes out and leaves him flat. I’ve often won- 

dered how some such situation might be worked out. But that 
was before I began to manage.a major-league ball-team, which 
is a job that calls for the solution of more problems than was 
ever dreamed of in your philosophy, Horatio—as Shakespeare 
says. 
Lee Hall is the chap I have in mind. He wasn’t a steel mag- 
nate’s son in disguise. He was a ball-player—our left fielder, 
to be precise. Giving even that much information, I feel as if 
I were telling you that John D. Rockefeller is rich and Andrew 
Carnegie addicted to giving away libraries. But I’m not taking 
any chances; I reckon there are people who, if I spoke about 
Walter Johnson, would think I meant the former national tennis 
champion. 

Lee comes from good old rock-ribbed New England stock. -His 
father was an old-fashioned country doctor who sent Lee to Dart- 
mouth so that the boy could follow in his footsteps. Just about 
the time the boy was ready to take his degree, the old man died, 
leaving twenty-five thousand dollars in non-collectible bills, a 
mortgaged home, and a widow who had worked all her life and 
ought to have a good rest but didn’t seem to have any prospect of 
getting it. 


B y 
ROYAL BROWN@ 


Illustrated by, 
R. F. JAMES 


This information didn’t reach me all in a parcel, The 
I heard of Lee was after I’d sent Buck Tomes scotiting #8 
hope he might pick up something good the rest of them had 
looked. We were second in the standing at the time, 
fans at home were talking about our great machine ané™ 
for a pennant. 

The machine was going great, I’ll admit. But I Lt 
the. parts were, and every time we entered a. ball-pati, 
like Father taking the family out in the old tin Black} 
I had a hunch that something wou'd crack and leave me 
two months from the finish. All I asked was that MeShame 
Smith would last out the season at second and third bags 
tively, and give me a chance to develop some likely yout 
to take their places. tid 

The only reports I got from Buck were on the high 
living. I’d given up hopes of ever getting anything ily 


_except wires for more expense-money, when he — oot 


“T’ve been up to Hanover,” he reported. 
on one of the Dartmouth boys. He played second—Let ® 
is his name.” 


Ps 
— i 
, * 


“Go on,” I said, “—don’t try to hide any ae i ; 


“His father has just died, and he’s got to do s0 ’ 
said Buck. — 
“He needn’t have chosen you,” I said. “I diets 
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ial investigator for the Associated Charities. Can the lungs in. She came from the Berkshires, where summer is 

as @ a” something to be looked forward to and not a period spent in pur- 
play he can,” said Buck, getting sulky. “Do you think -gatory, wondering if the next one to be carried up to the rest- 
Lage] ou about him if he couldn’t?” room on the fourth floor will by any chance be you. 
i have to riddle » J said, “I'll give it up. When does he The wife, with whom Lee had grown pretty chummy on 
‘Tf that's : account of his fondness for my kids, gave me an idea of what 
oo ion.” oe had happened. Esther had him in the hole with the first two 

raat day 102 arrived as scheduled. I wasn’t thinking about balls pitched. He had watched her hands while she selected his 
igo or his eyes or his teeth; but the wife, who happened purchase and discovered that they were pretty, and had glanced 
he nt, told me afterward that he’s nice-looking. Mary from them to her eyes, which were big and gray. About that time 
dire ES pat help to me if I were running a moving-picture he began to feel sorry for her, working down in that hole. 
sot, but all I wanted to know was, could he hit and slide, and It seems he couldn’t get her out of his mind. I guess he didn’t 
i, have the making of a big-leaguer in him? try very hard, because he went back to get fresh food for thought 
To make a long story short, he did. I had intended to keep three days running. After that he couldn’t go, for we took to 
= on the bench for a time, but he—well, if you know anything the road. The next thing I knew he began to fuss about the 
baseball, you know how good Lee Hall went. And that heat. 5 Eo : 
[made a place for him in the left garden. That’s a posi- “It’s awful hot, isn’t it?” he said to me one day. 2 
ion that’s either Hades or Paradise, according to the way the “It will be hotter when we strike Chicago,” I said. “Did you 
mbent plays it, for on our home grounds it backs up against see the morning papers—it was ninety-five there at midnight. 
he twenty-five-cent bleachers where the real tanned-to-the-wool The breezes the Windy City is getting this summer must come 
ane sit, They're as hard to suit as the Roman populace was — the place Lake Michigan wouldn’t more than make a siz- 

zle in. 

_xtghed here!” shouted one of the bleacherites. “How “There were three prostrations back home yesterday,” he said, 
ar do you expect to be with us?” as if what we were headed into wasn’t anything in his life. 
“Yjtil some club coughs up fifty thousand and takes me = “Don’t let that trouble you,” I said. “There were five deaths 
way,” Lee shot back. in Chicago. And we play in Chicago next week, and we wont get 
“There isn’t that much money in the bushes.” back home for a month.” 

“I wouldn't dispute anybody who has first-hand information,” _It was plain the only weather he had any interest in was the 
+) Lee. kind they were having back home. The wife gave me the dope. 
The laugh was on the lad who had tried to ride him, and the _Lee had that girl in the bargain-basement on his mind. He didn’t 
rst of them were taking nourishment out of his hand before the know whether she was standing the heat or not, and that was 
mame finished. He could hit, and he could run. And he could what was worrying him. 


the ball way down the field, to either side, or he could come “Doesn’t she even drop him a post-card?” I asked. 
i like ‘a race-horse and nab them out of the grass. And he had “Why, he hasn’t even spoken to her yet,” said she, as if I were 
nse enough to see that the fans were a lot of kids, and he played oo silly not to know that. 
ith them. “Hasn’t spoken to her?” That beaned me. 
Now and then he’d turn a string of cartwheels just to amuse “No—he saw her the first time only a few days before we 
hem and they’d howl their heads off. He could started west.” 
et a cheer any time by just throwing his cap a. % “Only a 
p and catching it on his head. The best stunt of , He had glanced to her days,” said I sar- 
of all, though, was getting them on their feet ’ eyes, which were big castically. “Well, 
ad then leading them in some one of the popu- ia and gray. About that all I got to say is 
r songs. Lee got them trained like a church y.. time he began to feel that as ,far as 
hoir. They knew what every motion meant, y sory oo in that baseball goes; Lee 
ind he could swing them into crescendo or bring =p a ere — may have it ona 
hem down to pianissimo just as well as my wife’s aS. ~ ae couple of rookies 
ister can do it on the organ. It wasn’t dignified, a _. I’ve got, but when 
laps, but the left garden isn’t the kind of soil a aM it comes to —_ 
mity grows in. : } as-catch-can wi 
Naturally the sport-writers featured him. 3 sat 4 Cupid, he’s . no- 
Writing baseball-dope day after day drains a il se «ap Mibea where.” 
man of ideas, and anything that gives one of a Nb amet “Lee’s awful 
t boys in the press-box something new to bite res iit ' :: modest.” 
m is as welcome as a ninth-inning rally. Lee e) ll) j= “A modest vio+ 
mall was getting more space in the papers than i 7 — let is a sunflower 
resident Wilson. Anybody would have thought ‘ ahh 5 Ae, compared to him,” 
mame Lee Hall was a household word and , j iin Se Oo I said. “Young 
Mere wasn't a soul in the city that didn’t : Pde “ ca Starr would have 
by reputation and sight, if only from —~ 4 . had that girl’s 
me seen his name and picture so many Lae te» . home address in 
ar ae Dal ac , twenty minutes 
The noise he was making all over the circuit of / and called the 
mt go to his head, though. He liked the bou- jae same night, or 
; tee 80 Wouldn’t? And he liked his twenty- 4 : been thrown down 
: kd for six months’ work, which made é ' so hard he'd had 
D Eble for him to give his mother a lot of v4 to forget her to 
oe GENES she Would have missed otherwise, and = ; 4 save his self-re- 
; rep left something toward raising that mort- — a spect.” 
mee. Without being the kind that tries to make Ka ce i pa ai Lee’s troubles 
6 acquaintance of every dollar he met, : ; ee didn’t bother me 
gts went any spendthrift. He still intended to ' a © much, until I no- 
om Mie 85 a doctor some day, and in the mean- ticed. his playing 
wen km Making every penny do its duty. falling off. 
a ee 8 the way that he came to meet Esther Deerfield.. | “Heat too much for you?” I asked, in Chicago, after he.had 


Le it: she worked in the bargain basement at Goul- dropped one and let in a run that looked as if it might beat us. 
me Le red in there one day and saw her. It was “No,” he replied. “It was two degrees cooler here than it 
‘and bes dark hair lay in little damp ringlets on her fore- was at home yesterday.” 

poy me her. ears. The bargain-basement is a subcellar, That night I had a talk with- Mary. 
ae well, after a time the girls say you don’t “Lee’s heart is with that girl,” said she. 

my much. Esther wasn’t that kind of a girl. She “Likewise his batting-eye and his throwing-arm,” I added. “She 

#, used to only a few cubic inches to exercise can keep the heart if she'll just ship the others back.” 
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“Have a little sympathy for him, Larry!” she said. 

“Have a little sympathy for me!” I begged. “Take Lee to 
one side and fill him up with that faint-heart-never-won-fair-lady 
hop. Tell him that all he’s got to do is to go down into. that 
bargain-basement just as soon as we get home again and stake 
out a claim on the lady. This way, he’s disorganizing the 
team.” 

“She isn’t that Ye 
kind of girl,” said to 
my wife. “I can’t <— f 
imagine her mak- ; 
ing chance ac- 
quaintances with Bf: 
men that way, at 
least not from 
what Lee has said 
of her.” 

“Lee’s opinion 
be—be thrown out 
of court!” I said. 
“He don’t know 
the girl, and he 
wont till he’s mar- 
ried to her.” 

“He’s crazy 
about her.” 

“Now you’ve 
said it. For the 
love of your hus- 
band, intervene. 
Tell him to try 
masterful stuff. 
Why, she ought to 
fall for him the 
minute she learns 
who he is. 
There’s a lot of 
women about the 
park who'd be 
tickled stiff to 
have him worry- 
ing about their 
health. Some of 
them are swell 
lookers, too.” 

That was the 
truth. But Mary, somehow or other, didn’t seem convinced. 

“It’s really serious,” I added. “You've got to help me out. 
If we’re going to have any part of the world-series money this 
_ year, something has got to be done.” 

Mary promised she’d do what she could. Money never talks 
louder than when it’s conversing with a careful, conscientious. wife 
who has two boys she wants to send to college some day. So 
instead of spending the evening with me, as she intended to, since 
she was due to continue west to the ranch where the kiddies are, 
she got Lee over in a corner and talked to him. 

When we were in our room and she was taking down her hair, 
she told me that he’d promised her he’d walk in and state his posi- 
tion like a little man, at the risk of being thrown out by the floor- 
walker. I laughed at that—I’d have liked to see any floor-walker 
that could do it. 

Mary, I gathered, had gone long on the romance stuff. She had 
told Lee it was just like this King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid 
that he, Lee Hall, one of the best players in the two leagues, 
should fall in love with a department-store girl—for he’d admit- 
ted he was in love with her. And Mary wanted to give him self- 
confidence by playing up the difference in their stations. 

There was no doubt but what she had. The next day he was 
in better form than ever. He had begun to see new reasons for 
keeping his reputation bright and shining. I stopped worrying 
about him; in fact I’d have forgotten all about his girl before we 
got home, if he hadn’t kept showing the symptoms of a fractured 
heart in other ways. 

The rest of the team would get aboard the train for the next 
burg on the schedule and take up the game at the point they’d 
left it, but Lee would go off by himself and sit by the hour look- 
ing at the scenery. And if there is one thing a ball-player gets 
enough of to last him a lifetime, it’s scenery. 

Lee wasn’t seeing the scenery, though, I guess. 
hearsing the little scenario Mary had framed for him. 

The day we arrived home, he asked to be let off from morning 


some club coughs 
up fifty thousand.” 


He was re- 





asked me if I didn’t love Ibsen’s doll-house, which re 










Oh, You King Cg 





practice and.I let him go, no questions asked. He re 
lunch, and he seemed satisfied. That afternoon he played 

was under bonds to field and hit for 1.000. And re ; 

he turned cartwheels for the twenty-five-centers like 4] 

pinwheel. So I took it for granted that the girl hada 
for assistance when he let on there was something aboyt 

that had him going, i 

But I wasn’t prepared fp 

surprise. It came less thay, 

= later, when Lee himself by 

news to me. He was mari 

“‘Where’s the lady?” ] gal 

pecting to learn she was sims 






























in the offing, waitin t 
ulated. he playing ¢ 
At that he shot another f What | 
across. It seems he’s stagi still 
prise for her. This King (jum neat loc 
stuff had made such a big hig Ot 
him that he hadn’t let her ing Mcsha 
secret yet. She actually diditimmnays and 
he was the one and only Ig his posi 
His idea was he’d take her unsolved 
game that afternoon and sit wale strik 
in the grandstand up to the yey them. 
minute. Then he would excugimm * "© ° 
self and—well, a few minute§ populace 
. she would see him on the diam crowd, : 
all his glory. titude, i 
On principle I’m against } booing 
players marrying in the midi U2 ¥0 
a pennant-race. But the damag spatall- 
done, and I knew I might » Lee v 
make the best of it. I congra the clut 
him and gave him pérmiission tf him str 
practice, which was what ie’ was dre 
after. using t 
Lee knew the girl better tam 28" " 
did, and if it never occurred’ he appe 
that anything might go wrong pe 
his little program, why shouldit bine 
me? Not that I’m blaming lay eae 
Ball-players are apt to get aa the . 
gerated idea of their important tet 
the scheme of things. Whena lped . 
sees columns in the papers ff nary 
what a marvel he is, who can blame him for agreeing? Tht been t 
son before last they tied a private car on the end of ounm until h 
Bush was on our pitching-staff then, and he’d just won his hot-f 
fifth game. Everywhere we stopped there was a mob of mR «. + 
yelling their heads off. Anderson put it up to Bush tut@ ct” 
crowd was looking for him and it was up to him to go ot ‘aoe t 


make a bow. Which he did. 
“TI guess I’m not popular, eh?” said he when he came bath 
“Did you see that chap on the last car—the tall oné with® 

glasses on?” I asked. “That was the President of the U1 

States.” 
“Was it?” said Bush. “Well, you ought to have seen him! 

ing to horn in on the reception they gave me.” ; 

It’s true, though, that people pester ball-players all thet 
If they were royalty incognito, they couldn’t be catered ® 
fawned upon more than they are. Only the other day I 
Lee’s picture in the advertising section of a magazine. t 
one of those tobacco-ads, which tell how all the big gums® 
that brand. Besides Lee, there were two Cabinet membet 
railroad president, a well-known author and the govemot 
western State! ; 

I sent Starr in to take Lee’s place during practice. At 
same time I cast an eye at the grandstand. There was WEE 
couple. I’d visioned a blonde doll—just why, I don't know, 
1 was surprised to see that the bride was one of those dams 
serious-faced girls that I steer clear of on principle becase 
never know what they’re going to spring on you. The! 



















I’ve forgotten to ask Mary what the answer is to that 006. 
Just after the batteries were announced, Lee appea ba 
uniform. I noticed, without giving the matter @ second megs 
that he looked as if he had something on his mind. But se 
ute later he was trotting out to the left field, and the blea 
were giving him a regular welcome. He turn 
cartwheels and then told them what the tune for the ¢ 
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By Royal Brown 


“They built a little garden for the rose, 
And they called it Dixieland.” 


iness, those stunts. They interest the fans and 
pelts soot ething to talk about. And that sort of stuff, with 

Bhi ‘oo and fielding, was making Lee a drawing-card we would 
bout hye Se By a good six thousand dollars to hold in our hand the 


Pes the left-field bleachers swung into the chorus, I glanced up 
at Lee’s bride. Then I took a second look to make sure I d seen 
right. There was no doubt of it; Lee’s performance didn’t appeal 
to her. Lee was too far off to see her expression, of course. But 
when he came in from the field, after making a couple of grand- 
sand catches, he looked at her, as pleased as King Cophetua dis- 
ing the gold knives and forks. ; 

What he saw wiped the smile off his face. He went to the 
hat still wondering what had happened to make the queen of his 
heart look like that, and naturally he struck 


Pi:Shane made it three in a row with a long f 
fy and we took the field again. Lee went to ; 
his. position with life’s greatest mystery still 
imsolved. When the fans started to kid him 
for striking out, he simply turned his back on 
them. They kept it up, but they couldn't get 
arise out of him. As I’ve said, the Roman 

didn’t have anything on that left-field 
crowd, and I knew that if he kept up that at- 
titude, it wouldn’t be long before they would be 
booing and roasting the life out of him. Then 
Lee would be about as useful to the team as a 


spitball-artist with the lockjaw. 


Lee was the first man off the bench and into 









using the bath-towels. And I didn’t see him 
again until ten o’clock the next morning, when 
he appeared in the hotel lobby looking as if he’d 
the night dallying with the stuff that makes 
more popular with some people than 
or beautiful women ever could. 
ibi was that when he galloped up into 
d there was no proud and happy 
t him. She was gone. So he gal- 
to the street, like a madman, char- 
and went to the hotel. She hadn’t 
. After that he ran around in circles 
a hunch which carried him on the 
the Hancock Square House, which 
where working-girls can get a good 
decent food without it costing them 
they can earn honestly. 
Esther was there in her old eight-by-seven. 
first she wouldn’t come down to the recep- 
the Ualgig “e™Foom to see him. When he finally threat- 
ened to make a large red spot on the carpet, she 
n hint “PReared with tear-swollen eyes and_barri- 
caded herself behind a chair while she told him 
the tm at he had deceived her and ruined her life 
red to 48 lot of rot like that. 
fay I “A epages her?” I edged in, trying to get an 
» It rte the lay-out. “What did she mean by 
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if didn’t tell her I was a ball-player,” he 
“What of it?” I demanded. “They aren’t 


| ye ia punishment for ball-players, 
the WE He repli 
now; a Teplied that I didn’t get the idea. It 





(ems that the unhappy bride had thought all 






cause » Sonplh Was a country doctor, and that 
ay nant © hysterics every time he mentioned 
She was afraid to write 





rE 





fore oy her mother she’d married any- 
‘an. fo anything to do with the game. She didn’t know 
. ®, and she wished she was dead—that’s all. No won- 
Pa looked as if he’d been run through a mangle. 
» It’s the dirtiest, roughest game she ever witnessed,” 
us.# gulp. “She feels compelled to turn her head away 
pide and the. other fellow tries to sit on them.” 
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“Dirtiest, roughest game!” I exploded. “She must be thinking 
He shook his head. ‘No, she’s speaking about the game yes- 


“Will you tell me what kind of a game she prefers?” I asked. 

“She plays tennis,” he said kind of hesitatingly. 

I snorted—I couldn’t speak. 

“She says that to see me out there behaving like an overgrown 
boy is disgraceful,” he finished. “She says it will break herdf 
mother’s heart.” 

The lad was almost in tears. I put a hand on his shoulder. 

“Lee,” I said, “is there anything I can do?” 

“I don’t know—perhaps if I promised to stop playing, she’d 


Lovely, wasn’t it? Because my star outfielder’s bride thought 
baseball a rough, dirty game, he must stop playing it with thejf 
other naughty rough boys and do something respectable. In the ff 





on the telephone, and she told me to come right down. I caught 
a train at nine-forty-five, and at eleven o’clock I was ushered #f 
through the front door of a modest summer cottage that didn’t “9 
cost a cent more. than forty thousand, I'll bet. +. ~- 

Miss Betty gave me a welcome that removed the doubts from 
the mind of the English butler. I could see he didn’t approve of 
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meantime the other. naughty boys, like Mc-{i 
Shane, who is a member of the Massachusetts $f} 
bar, and Smith, who practices dentistry during 
the winter months, could see their chances of 
the pennant and a share of the world’s-series 
money go a-glimmering. 

“Talk to her and make her see sense, Lee,” 
I begged. 

He promised he would, but in such a half- 
hearted way that I knew it was useless to ex- 
pect him to climb out of the hole he’d gotten 
himself in. So I sat down and wrote a day-{f 
letter to Mary. 

“Wire me what to do,” were the last five 
words in it. 

At noon Lee reported back—no progress. 

“Lee,” I said, putting it up to him straight, }} 
“you aren’t going to leave us flat.” 

He swallowed hard. “I don’t know what to 
do,” he said... “Try to see my side of it, Chief. 
I like baseball. It’s making it possible for me 
to help my mother out and to pay off the mort- 
gage on the farm. And when I begin to slip, 
I can hang out my shingle and start practicing 
medicine with more money behind me than my 
father ever had in his life. But—well, I love 
my wife.” 

Looking at it that way, I could see it was 
hard for him too. So instead of delivering <. 
broadside, “I told him to consider himself laid 
off for a few days. “Perhaps your wife will 
see things in a better light then,” I said. To 
which he said thank you and maybe she would. 
But he didn’t sound very hopeful. 

We lost that afternoon and dropped into third 
place. I’d had to shift the batting-order, and 
the club’s offense was all shot to pieces. But 
all I could do was to sit tight and wait for 
Mary to answer—she had never failed me in a 
pinch so far. 

“Tell your troubles to Miss Betty,” was all she 
said. 

By Miss Betty she meant Mrs. Cecil Hayt, 
the daughter of Henry P. Horton, the publisher, 
who bought the team in 1912. When 
married Hoyt, the old man gave the bunch of 
us, along with the grandstand, grounds and 
franchise, to the young people, as his wedding- 
present. The sport-writers called us the Bridal 
Bells, but we tried to bear up under that blow, 
for we were all strong for Miss Betty. She’s in 
society, and the papers are always full of the 
swell times she gives, but there’s nothing up- 
stage about her. There isn’t a man on the 
team but what has taken his troubles to her 
some time or other. 

Miss Betty was at Magnolia, where a lot of 
the swells have their summer homes. I got her 
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me, especially as I'd forgotten my card-case. For a time he 
wasn’t sure whether he’d better call her or attend to me himself. 
} “The tradesmen give me their accounts to settle,” he sug- 
| gested hopefully. “If you'll step into my room—” 

| “If we step anywhere it will be out on the lawn,’ I said. “I 
| like plenty of room when I settle my accounts.” 

“If you'll give me your card—” he began for the third time. 

Just then Miss Betty appeared and saved his life. 

“You may go, Timmons,” she said. He bowed and withdrew 
in a manner that suggested he’d not be held responsible for any- 
thing that might turn up missing. “Isn’t he deliciously funny?” 
Miss Betty added to me. 

“T never could get those English jokes,” I said. 

Then I told her my troubles. She listened, her gray eyes 
dancing. When I finished, she rang for Timmons and told him 
' to order the automobile. 

“I’m going to Boston with you,” she explained. “Perhaps I 
can straighten this out.” 

As she went to get her things, I drew the first easy breath I’d 

taken in twenty-four hours. In three minutes she was back, with 
' a close little hat on her head and a duster over her arm. 
_ The automobile turned out to be one of those long-nosed, low- 
_ bodied- brutes. Miss Betty drove. We streaked down a white 
driveway onto an oiled road that must have been mapped out by 
the designer of a scenic railroad. It was uphill and down, and 
then around a corner. Before noon we were in front of the Han- 
cock Square House. I sat in the car, content to let my lungs get 
a few full breaths of air for a change, while Miss Betty went in- 
side and introduced herself to Mrs. Lee Hall. 


Wa she reappeared fifteen minutes later, I could see 
things hadn’t gone too bad.. Miss Betty gave me only 
a vague outline of what had happened, but I gathered she had 
let the unhappy bride think that she was simply following her 
usual custom and calling on a newcomer to her social circle. 

It must have dazed the girl—she wasn’t more than twenty— 
to have the‘ “lovely Mrs. Hoyt, one of the charming hostesses 
of the North Shore’s younger set,” as the papers put it, call 
upon her just because she’d married Lee Hall. I reckon she 
turned a mental somersault in getting her ideas about ball- 
players readjusted, and I’ll bet she did it without the quiver 
of an eyelash—most women do. 

“I wanted to find out where she got her ideas about profes- 
sional ball,” said Miss Betty. 

“Out of the Police Gazette files, twenty years back, I guess,” 
I offered. 

“T rather think you are right. It’s what her mother will think 
that’s the real stumbling-block.” 

“How did a girl with such classy relatives come to be work- 
ing in the bargain-basement?” I asked. 

“Oh, she doesn’t work there regularly. She’s been studying 
music at the Conservatory this last winter, and she’s working 
this summer to help out with the expenses. She really comes 
from a very good family, and I doubt if her mother, who is very 
old-fashioned, fully understands what she is doing.” 

Then Miss Betty began threading her way through traffic, and 
I shut up. At last we drew up in front of the clubhouse. 

“May I use your phone for half an hour?” she asked. 

Naturally I gave her the freedom of the office, and she sat 
down and started putting in calls for all the names you could 
find in the social register. I couldn’t help hearing what she said, 
and before long I got a line on what she was up to. 

“The twentieth, remember,” she’d say. “I shall count upon 
you..... Yes, it will be such a lark.” Once she caught me 
looking at her, and winked. 

This conversation was repeated more times than I could keep 
track of. Then, when I began to wonder if she was never go- 
ing to stop, she hung up the receiver and turned to me with a 


| 
j 
| 
! 


smile. 

“T’'ll have Cecil call up the governor and the mayor and make 
them promise to come,” she said. “I think if the governor would 
bring his staff in full uniform, it would be just the finishing 
touch—don’t you?” ‘ 

I nodded and chuckled. 

“And you will see that the boys are all there?” she added. 

“Even Old Grimes, the groundkeeper, will be ordered to beg, 
borrow or steal a low-neck vest and make his bow before so- 
ciety,” I promised. 

This was the fourteenth. On the evening of the twentieth 
the Bridal Bells, twice shaved and powdered and wearing their 
ne plus ultra regalia as if to the (Continued on page 164) 
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Chapters of “‘The Cup of Fury” 


(O Marie Louise had come strange an 
fortunes: as an orphaned youe oid a ta 
joined a traveling vaudeville troupe; 
of her resemblance to their dead daughter she had been 
adopted by Sir Joseph and Lady Webling, wealthy Germans 
domesticated in England; when the Weblings proved to 
German spies, she fell under suspicion and was ordered og 
of Engiand. 

In America Marie Louise sought to redeem herself by pe 
triotic endeavor in Washington and even worked in the gy 
yard of a man named Davidge, who fell in love with he 
German plottings, however, pursued Marie Louise, first in thy 
person of an associate of the Weblings named Nicky Easton, 
who followed her to America, and then through Jake Nuddk 
the anarchistic husband of her sister Abbie. Jake and Basin 
met, and by means of information inadvertently dropped by 
Mamise, were able to effect the sinking of Davidge’s first ship, 
the Clara. Jake squandered the money paid him for his shar 
in sinking the Clara, and with Easton plotted to sink Davidge' | 
next ship—to be named after Marie Louise. 

Easton now sought to win more information from Mar: | 
Louise—and sought also to make love to her; he asked her ty | 
meet him in Baltimore, for as an enemy alien he could no 
come to Washington. Marie Louise, who had suspected Jae Mm 
and Easton, consented; when she took the train back sam 
Washington she had learned, by suffering Easton’s boorish 
love-making, that he and Nuddle were indeed guilty a 
that they plotted further crimes. 

Marie Louise warned Davidge of the plot against the ner | 
ship; but for the time he could do little except to guard th 
growing ship with a double vigilance. Marie Louise, é& 
termined to be of real service, donned overalls and went 
work in the yard as a riveter’s helper. 

Then came a day when the new ship was near completion, | 
and when a Liberty Loan meeting was held during a hi-| 
day in the shipyard. In the midst of the crowd Marie Lous | 
caught sight of Nicky Easton making his way toward th} 
now-deserted ship; she sent a boy to warn Davidge, and sit | 
herself accompanied the German—still pretending, of cous, } 
to be in sympathy with him. He carried a bomb, he told her 
which he proposed to place in the ship. They met Nudde, 
who went with them aboard the ship. And then at last De 


vidge overtook them. 

Nuddle, glancing over the side, recognized Davidge and tol 

Nicky who it was that came. When Davidge reached ; 

top deck, he found Nicky smiling with the affability of a floor ajminate of 

walker. : , 
“Meester Davitch—please, one momend. I holt mm 
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hant a little machine to blow us all high-sky if you ae® heir countr 
unkind to be impolite. You move—I throw. We all go wig _ 


Better it is you come with m 


togedder in much pieces. Yo 


and make no trouble, and then I let you save your life. 
agree, yes? Or must I srow?” 










AVIDGE looked at the bomb, at Nicky, at Nudd 

then at Mamise. Life was sweet here on high 

steel crag with the cheers of the crowds about the si 

coming faintly upon the delicious breeze. He knew explosives 
He had seen them work. Bis 

Life was sweet where the limpid river spread its inddles 





























floods far and wide. And Mamise was beautiful, Thea ~ 

thing not sweet and not beautiful was the triumph of thisS™E p. the 

donic Hun. is deep 
Davidge pondered but did not speak. » Mmester than 
With all the superiority of the Kultured German for Of sian tor 








untutored Yankee, Nicky said: 
“Veli?” j shot 
Perhaps it was the V that did it. For Davidge, witht Davidge ‘ 
word, went for him, = | 


The story continues on the opposite page. 
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werfully dramatic and satisfying conclusion. 





sllowing — page 83. 
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id her, 
judd, CHAPTER LIII 
st Da- 
HE most tremendous explo- 
d told sives will refuse to explode 
ad the : unless some detonator like 
foot: Beeminate of mercury is set off first. Each of us has his own fulmi- 
ate, and the snap of a little cap of it brings on our cataclysm. 
in mye It was a pity, seeing how many Germans were alienated from 


pelt country by the series of its rulers’ crimes and seeing how 
= names were in the daily lists of our dead, that 
me word and the accent grew so hateful to the American people. 
p was @ pity, but the Americans were not to blame if the very 
monation of a Teutonism made their ears tingle. 
prized life and had no suicidal inclinations or temp- 
‘ 0 imaginable crisis in his affairs could have convinced 
rthed self-slaughter. He was brave but cautious. Even now 
ton, poising the bomb-shell with its appalling threat, 
‘ murmured a sardonic “Well?” Davidge would probably have 
“y, Shrugged and said: 

euve got the bead on me, partner. I’m yours.” He would 
gone along as Nicky’s prisoner, waiting some better chance 
“age his freedom. 
ry the eer atico of the shibboleth or the ciceri 
m €ts of racial feeling, and makes action spring 
than thought. So Easton snapped a fulminate artes his 
“% M tongue betrayed him into that impertinent, intolerable 
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“Vell?” 

Drain helpless in his own frenzy. He leaped. 

basideratior a believe his eyes. He paused for an instant’s 

va too long be a football player hesitates a sixteenth of a 
* fore he passes the ball or punts it, and so for- 

#1, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


BBN this installment Mr. Hughes’ splendid novel of the last phase of the 
. ‘enced in one of America’s greatest war industries reaches 
In this connection 
br attention is directed to the announcement on the second page 
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Davidge did not-care what 
happened to his ships or 
his shipyard. He watched 
Mamise fighting for life. 
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feits his opportunity, so Nicky Easton 
stood and stared for the length of time 
it takes the eyes to widen. 

That was just too long for him, and 
just long enough for Davidge, who went 
at him football-fashion, hurling himself through the air like a 
vast sprawling tarantula. Nicky’s grip on the bomb relaxed. It 
fell from his hand. Davidge swiped at it widely, smacked and 
shoved it out of bounds beyond the deck. There Davidge’s hun- 
dred-and-eighty-pound weight smote the light and wickery frame 
of Nicky, and sent him collapsing backward, staggering, waver- 
ing, till he too went overboard. 

Davidge hit the deck like a ball-player sliding for a base, and 
he went slithering to the edge. He would have followed Nicky 
over the hundred-foot steel precipice if Mamise had not flung 
herself on him and caught his heel. He was stopped with his 
right arm dangling out in space and his head at the very margin 
of the deck. 

In this very brief meanwhile Jake Nuddle, who had been 
panic-stricken at the sight of the bomb in Nicky’s hand, had 
been backing away slowly. He would have backed into the 
abyss if he had not struck a stanchion and clutched it. 


ND. now the infernal machine reached bottom. It 
lighted on the huge blade of the ship’s anchor lying 
on a wharf waiting to be hoisted into place.“ The shell: burst 
with an all-rending roar and sprayed rags of steel in every di- 
rection. The upward stream caught Nicky in mid-air and shat- 
tered him to shreds. 
Nuddle’s whole back was obliterated, and half a corpse fell 
forward headless on the deck. Davidge’s right arm was ripped 
from the shoulder, and his hat vanished, all but the brim. 

















One afternoon when the whistle blew, Mamise remained aloft alone, to revel in the wonderview of the world. 
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oi fouched by the bombardment, but the down- 
Be aqments tore her flesh as she lay sidelong. 

ye exploding in the open air lost much of its efficiency, 
fy e part of the ship nearest was crumpled like an old to- 
but the that a boy has placed on a car-track to be run over. 

T with its reverberations threw the throngs about the 
E.. Ystands into various panics, some running away from 
TF oy some toward it. Many people were knocked down 
mere apled 
Sand his men were the first to reach the deck. They 
Si Pavidee and Mamise in a pool of blood rapidly enlarging 

hen arteries in Davidge’s shoulder spouted his life away. 
© application of first aid saved him until the surgeon 
jacked to the shipyard could reach him. 
os injuries were painful and cruel but not dangerous. 
: 


ie Nuddle there was so little left that Larrey was not 
@f his identification. Of Nicky 


a3 


fasion there was so little trace that 
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sorry that poor Jake had to be killed during the struggle with 
Easton.” 

“Qh, I see! Yes—yes,” said Davidge, understanding. 

Mamise went on: 

“Mr. Larrey was here, and he didn’t know who Jake was till 
I told him how he helped you try to disarm Nicky. It. will be 
a fine thing for poor Abbie to remember that, wont it?” 

Davidge’s heart ached. with a sudden appreciation of the sweet 
purpose of Mamise’s falsehood. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I'll give Abbie a pension on his account.” 

“That’s beautiful of you!” 

And so it was done. It pleased a sardonic fate to let Jake 
Nuddle pose in his tomb as the benefactor he had. always pre- 
tended to be.- The operative Larrey had made -many adverse 
reports against him, but in the blizzard of reports against hun- 
dreds of thousands of suspects that turned the Department of 
Justice files into a huge snowdrift, 
these earlier accounts of Nuddle’s 





ie first searchers did not know that 


Savidee and Mamise were taken 
ihe hospital, and when Davidge 
§ festored to consciousness, his 
it words were a groan of awful 


+ 
“tig 


De learned that he had no 
might arm, he smiled again 


' - a 
Soe So 


reat to be wounded for your 


a rather inelegant para: 
mime-classic “Dulce et de- 
caught its spirit admir- 
- an Ei can’t be done.” 
® Nuddle he knew nothing 
@ everything till some days challenge. 
en he was permitted to speak 
yin whose welfare he was 
tested than his own, and 
Sah whose unimportant 
rowed him more than his 
Evoice came to him over 
telephone. After an ex- 
me inevitable sympathies 
me tendernesses, Mamise 


Were luckier than poor 
What happened to 

; horribly, His piti- 
Nas here, and 

». He washer idol 


¥ Pretty one, but idols 
It’s too terri- 


; 
: 
a 
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WHAT RUPERT HUGHES 
IS DOING 


him.” H E is,at the moment of writing this all too 
brief statement, engaged upon what promises 
to be the greatest novel of his splendid career. 
When, some years ago, he set himself the task 
of presenting, in a series of novels, a faithful 
picture of the life of our—and his—immediate 
day, there were those critics who said: “It 
Mr. Hughes accepted the 
How superbly he has succeeded, 
every reader of this magazine knows. 
present novel “The Cup of Fury,” which is 
concluded in this number, will be followed by 
the new novel which opens on a momentous 
day last November, in 


THE SEPTEMBER 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


the only magazine in which Mr. Hughes’ 
novels are serially published, The editorial 
promise is freely and safely made that the 
forthcoming work will prove to be the great- 
est of his career — so far. 


treasonable utterances and: deeds 
were forgotten. 

The self-destruction of Nicky Eas- 
ton took its brief space in the news- 
papers overcrowded with horrors, and 
he too was all but forgotten. 

When, after some further time, 
Mamise was able to call. upon Da- 
vidge in her wheeled chair, she found 
him strangely lacking in cordiality. 
She was bitterly hurt at first, until 
she gleaned from his manner that he 
was trying to remove himself grace- 
fully from her heart because of his 
disability. 

She amazed him by her. sudden 
laughter. He was always slew to 
understand why his most solemn or 
angry, humor gave her so much 
amusement. While her.-nurse and 
his were talking at -a little distance, 
it pleased-her to lean close ta Da- 
vidge and tease him. excruciatingly 
with a flirtatious manner. -. ° 

“Before ‘very long, I’m going to 
take up that bet we made.” 

“What bet?” Bat 

“That the next proposal would 
come from me. I’m going to propose 

ithe first of next week.” 

“If you do, I’li refuse you.” 

Though:-shé ‘understood-him per- 
fectly,-it pleased her to assume a mo- 
tive he had riever dreamed of. 

“Oh, you mustn’t think that ’m 
going to be an’ invalid for life.” The 
doctor says  I’ll-be as well as ever in 

y a little while.” . 


His 








It 
“oy dered: silence was 
ee Jake. - Even'though he were dead, one could hardly 
emg now that he was dead, Davidge felt suddenly 
been indeed the first. and eternal victim of ‘his 


=o4& complainer, a cynic, a loafer always. - Mamise 
and “loathed » but she. felt now™that Abbie had 
i she in loving.the wretch who had been dow- 
uty of soul or body. She waited for Davidge 
ss tera long silence; she asked: 


Bem & Be os 


on 
4 


Se Yer er pees 


on Yeas : 
teay. anything about poor. Jake.” 
kn¢ what to say.” : 
Mateful to withhold praise from the dead, and yet 
—" forced -him to oppose the habit of lauding: all 
is. nce it cheapened the praise of the ‘dead 
ee? OF what we call “deserved.” 
pr curiously unnatural tone: 
San” Poe Jake to give his life trying to save the 


* a Said Davidge, and she spoke with labored 


a and I, who were the only witnesses, feel 


Davidge could not see how he was 
to tell her that he didn’t mean that, 
without telling her just what he did mean. In his tormented petu- 
lance he turned his back on her and groaned: 

“Oh, go away and let me alone.” 

She was laughing beyond the limits called ladylike as she began 
to wheel her chair away. The nurse.ran after her, asking: 

“What on earth—” 

Mamise assured, “Nothing on earth but a lot in heaven,” and 
would not explain the riddle. 


CHAPTER ‘LIV 


AVIDGE was the modern ideal of an executive.. He 

appeared never to do any work. He kept an: empty 
desk, and when he was away, no-one missed him. He. would not 
use a roll-top desk, but sat iat a flat table with nothing on it but 
a memorandum-pad, a calendar, an “in” and an “out” basket: 

He had his work so organized that it went on in his absence as 
if he were there: He insisted that the executives of the depart- 
ments- should follow~the same rule. If they were struck: down 
in battle, their places were automatically supplied, as in the regu- 
lar :army.. So when Davidge went to the hospital, the office 
machine went on as if he had gone to lunch. 
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Mamise called on him oftener than he had called on her. She 
left the hospital in a few days after the explosion, but she did 
not step into his office and run the corporation for him as a 
well-regulated heroine of recent fiction would have done. She 
did not feel that she knew enough. And she didn’t know enough. 
She kept to her job with the riveting gang and expected to be 
discharged any day for lack of pull with the new boss. 

But while she lasted, she was one of the gang and proud of it. 
She was neither masculine nor feminine but human. As Vance 
Thompson has said, the lioness is a lion all but a little of the 
time; and so Mamise put off sexlessness with her overalls and 
put on sex with her petticoats. She put off the coarseness at the 
same time as she scrubbed away the grime. 

The shipyard was still a realm of faery to her. It was an 
unending experience of miracles, commonplace to the men, but 
wonderwork to her. She had not known what pneumatic or hy- 
draulic really meant. The acetylene flame-knife, the incompre- 
hensible ability of levers to give out so much more power than 
was put on them, dazed her. Nothing in the Grimms’ stories 
could parallel the benevolent ogres of air and water and their 
dumfounding transformations. 

She learned that machinery can be as beautiful as any other 
human structure. Fools and art-snobs had said that machinery is 
ugly; and some of it is indeed nearly as ugly as some canvases, 
verses and cathedrals. Other small-pates chattered of how the 
divine works of nature shamed the crudities of man. They 
spoke of the messages of the mountains, the sublimities of sun- 
sets, the lessons taught by the floweriets. These things are 
impressive, but it ought to be possible to give them praise with- 
out slandering man’s creations, for a God that could make a 
man that could make a work of art would have to be a better 
God than one who could merely make a work of art Himself. 

But machinery has its messages too. It enables the little cave- 
dweller to pulverize the mountain, to ship it to Mahomet in 
Medina, to pick it up and shoot it at Germans. 

Mamise, at any rate, was so enraptured by. the fine art of 
machinery that when she saw the traveling-cranes pick up a 
mass of steel and go down the track with it to its place, she 
thought that no poplar-tree was ever so graceful. And the rusty 
hulls of the new ships showing the sky through the steel lace of 
their rivetless sides were fairer than any sky. 


URGEONS in steel operated on the battered epidermis of 

the Mamise and sewed her up again. It was slow work, 
and it had all the discouraging influence of work done twice for 
one result. But the toil went on, and when at last Davidge left the 
hospital, he was startled by the change in the vessel. Like a father 
who has left a little girl at home and comes back to find her a 
grown woman, so he saw an almost finished ship where he had left 
a ‘patchwork of iron plates. 

It thrilled him to be back at work again. The silence of the 
hospital had irked his soul. Here the air was full of the pneu- 
matic riveter. They called it the gun that would win the war. 
The shipyard atmosphere was shattered all day long as if with 
machine-gun fire, and the riveters were indeed firing at the 
enemy. Every red-hot rivet was a bullet’s worth. 

The cry for ships grew louder. The submarine was cutting 
down the world’s whole fleet by a third. In February the enemy 
sank the 7uscania loaded with American soldiers, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine of them were lost. Uncle Sam_ tightened 
his lips and added the Tuscania’s dead soldiers to the Lusitania’s 
men and women and children to the invoice against Germany. 
He tightened his belt, too, and cut down his food for Europe’s 
sake. He loosened his purse-strings and poured out gold and 
bonds and War Savings stamps, borrowing, lending and spending 
with the desperation of a gambler determined to break the bank. 

While Davidge was still in the hospital, the German offensive 
broke. It succeeded beyond the scope of the blackest prophecy. 
It threw the fear of hell into the stoutest hearts. All over the 
country people were putting pins in maps, daily putting them 
farther back. Everybody talked strategy, and geography became 
the most dreadful of topics. 

On March 20th Pershing threw what American troops were 
abroad into the general stock, gave them to Haig and Foch to 
use as they would. On the same day the mysterious giant can- 
non of the Germans'sent a shell into Paris, striking a church 
and killing seventy-five worshipers. And it was on a Good Friday 
that the men of Gott sent this harbinger of good will. 


The Germans began to talk of the end of Great Britain, the. 


erasure of France and the reduction of America to her proper 
place. 








The Cup of Fe 


Spring came to the dismal world again wit : 
In Washington the flower-duel was renewed betel — 
Terrace and the Louise Home. The irises made a drive, a 
forsythia sent up its barrage. The wistaria and the fe 
ter-attacked. The Senator took off his wig again to # : 
sanction to summer, and to rub his bewildered head the 
The roving breezes fluttered tragic newspapers eve - 
parks, on the streets, on the scaffolds of the buildings.’ : 
tented lanes and in the barrack-rooms. yang 

The wind was a love-zephyr as of old. 
frosted with a tremendous fear. What if old England fell) } 
pires had fallen. Nineveh, Babylon and before ‘them Urs 
Nippur, and after them Persia and Alexander’s Greece and 
Germany was making the great try to renew Rontie’s gyay: 
Emperor called himself the Cesar. What if he should cm 


|B gg by so many successes, the Germans 

frantic. They were diverted from one prize to dnl 
The British set their backs to the wall. The French repeated he 
Verdun watchword “No Thoroughfare,” and the Americans hen 
to come up. The Allies were driven finally to what they had 
ways realized to be necessary but had never consented toms 
fied command. They put all their destinies into the hands of Ful 

Instantly and melodramatically the omens changed. Foch¢ 
live up to his own motto now, “Attack, attack, attack.” He 
been like the man gambling his last francs. Now he had 
that unlimited funds were on the way from his Uncle Sam. | 
did not have to count his money over and over. ‘He could w 
der it regardless. 

In every direction he attacked, attacked, attacked. The st 
fied world saw the German hordes checked, driven back, k 
there, everywhere. Towns were redeemed, rivers regained, m 
oners scooped up by the ten thousand. The pins began age 
forward march along the maps. People fought for the priv 
of placing them. Geography ‘became the most fascinating 
ever known. 

Davidge had come from the hospital minus one arm just @ 
time when the bulletins changed from grave to gay. He 
afraid now that the war would be over before his ships ¢ 
share the glorious part that ships played in all this victory, 1 
British had turned all their hulls to the American shores, and 
American troops were pouring into them in unbelievable floods 

Davidge had always said that the war would be over as 
the Germans got the first real jolt. With them war was busm 
and they would withdraw from it as soon as they foresaw cel 
bankruptcy ahead. 

But there was the war after the war to be considered—th 
for commerce, the postponed war with disgruntled’ labor a! 
impatient varieties of Socialists, and with the rabid Bok 
frankly proclaiming their intention to destroy Civilization 
stood. Like a prudent skipper Davidge began to trim his slip 
the new storm that must follow the old. Ey 

What would labor do when the spel! of consecration to tit 
was gone and the pride of war-wages must go before-a fall? 
time would come abruptly when the spectacle of employe 


But the world 






































































ging men to work at any price would be changed to the spec” te 
employers refusing work to men—at any price. iid not 
would not surrender without a battle. They had tasted pé But the fa 
big money, and they would not be lulled by economic expanm® d when he 

‘in the h 






}Y, goo came on Davidge one day in converse with 
ful old toiler who had foreseen the same SItUAINS 
wanted to know what his boss thought of it. Iddings had 
as a mechanic all his life. He had worked hard, had 
had turned his -wages over to his wife and spent 
home and his children. He was as good a man as cal 
Latterly he had been tormented by two things, the 0% 
of increasing infirmities and dwindling power, and the # 
held out to him by Jake Nuddle and the disciples Jake had 
before he was taken away. As Mamise came up @™ 
Iddings was sa : 

“Tt aint right, boss, and you know it. When 4 mame 
works as hard as I done, and cuts out all the fun and 
and then sees old age comin’ on and nothin’ saved to sp? 
no chance to save more’n a few hundred dollars, 
has millions— Why, I’m readin’ the other day of # 
spendin’ eighty thousand dollars on a fur coat—and my Me 
slavin’ like a horse all her life and goin’ round in a pe 
tell you it aint right, and you can’t prove itis. 

“Pm not going to try to,” said Davidge. “I @0m 
world, and I can’t change it much. I see (Co 
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“No more remarkable fictional character exists 
in American literature than the amazing ape-man 


Tarzan the Untamed 


By 


EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


who here offers the fourth story in the 
new series of his hero’s adventures 


WHEN BLOO® 


| Illustrated by 
HARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
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N of the Apes was disgusted. He had had the 
German spy, Bertha Kircher, in his power, and had 
- left her unscathed. It is true that he had slain 
mptmann Fritz Schneider, that Unterleutnant von Goss had 
his hands, and that he had otherwise wrought vengeance 
men of the German company that had murdered, pillaged 
Gutraged at Tarzan’s bungalow in the Waziri country. There 
Psull another officer to be accounted for; but him he could 
t find. Lieutenant Obergatz he still sought, though vainly, for 
las he learned that the man had teen sent upon some special 
ea, Whether in Africa or back to Europe, Tarzan’s informant 
fet did not know or would not divulge. 
out the fact that Tarzan had permitted sentiment to stay his 
when he might so easily have put Pertha Kircher out of the 
Wm the hotel at Wilhelmstal that night rankled in the Ape- 
Ws bosom. He was shamed by his weakness, and when he 
handed the paper she had given him to the British chief of 
a even h the information it contained permitted the 
ish to frustrate a German flank-attack, he-was still much dis- 
weet with himself. Tarzan blamed this weakness, as he con- 
ea Upon his association with the effeminating influences of 
9% for in the bottom of his savage heart he held in con- 
; tion and its representatives—the men and women 
ag countries of the world. Always was he compar- 
6g , their vices, their hypocrisies and their little 
: “ved open, primitive ways of his ferocious jungle 


while there battled in that same big heart with 
Inighty force—Tarzan’s love and loyalty for 
eens Of the civilized world. More than once had Tarzan 
eto pa Primitive, only to return again to civilization 
i he or his mate; but now that she was gone, he felt that 
ees he had definitely departed forever from the haunts of 
ii that he should live and die a beast among beasts, even 
seeen trom infancy to maturity. 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. All rights reserved. 
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For several days Tarzan traversed a country rich in game and 
watercourses. He moved slowly, hunting and fishing or again 
fraternizing or quarreling with the other savage denizens of*the 
jungle. Now it was little Manu the monkey who chattéred’and 
scolded at the mighty Tarmangarti and in the next breath warned 
him that Histah the snake lay coiled’ in the long grass just ahead. 
Of Manu, Tarzan inquired concerning the great apes—the Man- 
gani—and was told that few inhabited this part of the jungle, and 
that even these were hunting farther to the north at this season of 
the year. 

“But there is Bolgani,” 
Bolgani?” 

Manu’s tone was sneering, and Tarzan knew that it was because 
little Manu thought all creatures feared mighty Bolgani the gerilla. © 
Tarzan arched his great chest and struck it with a clenched ‘fist. 
“T am Tarzan,” he cried. “While Tarzan was yet a balu, he slew 
a Bolgani. Tarzan seeks the Mangani, who-are his brothers; but 
Bolgani he does not seek; so let Bolgani keep from the path of 
Tarzan.” 

L**'> Manu the monkey was much impressed, for the way of 
the jungle is to boast and to believe. It was then that he con- 
descended to tell Tarzan more of the Mangani. 

“They go there and there and there,” he said, making a wide 
sweep with a brown hand first toward the north, then west and 
then south again. es 


said Manu. “Would you like to see 


“For there’—-and he pointed due west—“is 
much hunting; but between lies a great place where there is no 
food and no water; so they must go that way.” And again he 
swung his hand through the half-circle that explained to Tarzan the 
great detour the apes made to come to their hunting-ground to the 
west. 

That was all right for the Mangani, who are lazy and do not 
care to move rapidly; but for Tarzan the straight road would be 
better. He would cross the dry country and come to the good 
hunting in a third of the time that it would take to go far to the 
north and circle back again. And so it was that he continued on 
toward the west, and crossing a range of low mountains, came 
in sight of a broad plateau, rock-strewn and desolate. Far in the 
distance he saw another range of mountains, beyond which he felt 
must lie the hunting-ground of the Mangani. There he would 
join them and remain for a while before continuing on toward. the 
coast and the little cabin that his father had built beside the land- 
locked harbor at the jungle’s edge. 

Tarzan was full of plans. He would rebuild and enlarge the 
cabin of his birth, constructing storage-houses where he would 
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The beating of the drum at first was without time but presently settled into a heavy q = 
thythm to which the apes ait Ute WED taceeed’ toad and swaying bodies. ™ 


é Tay away. food when it was plenty, against the 


m leafi—a thing no ape ever had dreamed of doing. 
‘eniid remain always in the locality, and he would 


bas he had been in the past. He would try to teach 


She better things he had learned from man; yet 


Sane mind as only Tarzan could, he feared that his 


Me for naught. 


ae found the country he was crossing rough in the 


Saupheet he had ever encountered. The plateau was 


a 


= 


geen, other than Ska, that bird of ill omen, that had 


t 
: 


si canons the passage of which often entailed hours 
Best The vegetation was sparse and of a faded 
i lent to the whole landscape a most depressing 
Svncks were strewn in every direction as far as the 
ring partly embedded in an impalpable dust that 
hout him at every step. ‘The sun beat down mer- 


Pa cloudless sky. 


WParzan toiled across this now hateful land, and at 


ms of the sun, the distant mountains to the west 
than at morn. Never a sign of living thing had 


Piirelessly since he had entered this parched waste. 


EP heetle that he might eat had given evidence that 
t 


0 existed here, and it was a hungry and thirsty Tar- 


n to rest in the evening. He decided now to 
f the cool of the night, for he realized that even 


an had ‘his limitations, and that where there was no 


ae 


eo"ae 


4 


mot eat, and where there was no water, the great- 
the world could find none. It was a totally new 


ie tarzan to find so barren and terrible a country in 
NAfrica. Even the Sahara had its oases, but this 
ford gave no indication of containing a square foot of 


e had mo misgivings but that he would fare forth 
f-country of which little Manu had told him, though 
pthat he would do it with a dry skin and an empty 


x the fought on until daylight, when he again felt 


“T 


Mis murdered mate still 


He was at the edge of another of those ter- 
ighth he had crossed, with precipitous sides that 
to the uttermost the strength of an untired man 
food and water; and for the first time, as Tarzan 
p the abyss and then at the opposite side that he 
fivings commenced to 
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As Tarzan crossed. the floor of the cafion, he saw something 
lying close to the base of the side wall he was approaching— 
something that stood out in startling contrast to all the surround- 
ings and yet seemed so much a part and parcel of the somber 
scene.as to suggest an actor amid the settings of a well-appointed 
stage; and as though to carry out the allegory, the pitiless rays 
of flaming Kudu topped the eastern cliff, picking out the thing 
lying at the foot of the western wall like a giant spotlight. 

And as Tarzan came nearer, he saw the bleached skull and 
bohes of a human being about which were remnants of~clothing 
and articles of equipment that, as he examined them, filled the 
Ape-man with curiosity to such an extent that for a time hé for- 
got his own predicament in contemplation of the remarkable story 
suggested by these mute evidences of a tragedy of a time long 
past. Z 
The bones were in a fair state of preservation, and the flesh- had 
probably been picked from them by vultures, for none was broken; 
but the pieces of equipment bore out the suggestion of their 
great age. In this protected spot where there were no frosts and 
evidently but little rainfall, the bones might have lain for ages 
without disintegrating, for there were here no other forces to 
scatter or disturb them. 

Near the skeleton lay a helmet of hammered brass and a cor- 
roded breastplate of steel, while at one side was a long, straight 
sword in its scabbard, and an ancient arquebus. The bones were 
those of a large man—a man of wondrous strength and vitality, 
Tarzan knew he must have been, to have penetrated thus ‘far 
through the dangers of Africa with such a ponderous yet futile 
armament. 

The Ape-man felt a sense of deep admiration for this name- 
less adventurer of a bygone day. What a brute of a man he 
must have been, and what a glorious. tale. of ‘battle, and vicissi- 
tudes of fortune must once have been locked withih that ‘whit- 
ened skull! Tarzan stooped to examine the shreds of. clothing 
that still lay about the bones. Every ‘particle of leather had dis- 
appeared, doubtless eaten by Ska. No. boots remained, if the’man 
had worn boots, but there were several buckles scattered about 
suggesting that a great part of his trappings had been of leather, 
while just beneath the bones of one hand lay a metal c-linder about 
eight inches long and two inches in diameter. As Tarzan picked 
it up, he saw that it had been heavily lacquered and had with- 

stocd the slight ravages of time’-so 
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well as to be in as perfect a state of 
preservation to-day as it had been 
when its owner dropped into his last 
long sleep centuries ago. 


S within him was the 
Pot self-preservation— 
ree of life that would 
euve contender against 
Funtil, fighting to the 


uld be overcome 
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You know the sort of stories he can write 
— stories out of the heart of the life that’s 
being lived around us every day in the 
year. And he has never written better 
stories than those he is writing now for 


As Tarzan examined it, he discov- 
ered that one end was closed with 
a friction cover which a little ‘twist- 
ing force soon loosened and re- 
moved, revealing a roll of parchment 
within, which the Ape-man extracted 
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fang ‘slowly across the 
pein; and looking up, 
maw Ska the vulture 
ie circle above him. 
ersistent harbinger of 
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and opened, disclosing a number of 
age-yellowed sheets closely written 
upon in a fine hand in a language 
which he guessed to be Spanish, but 
which he could not decipher. Upon 
the last sheet was a roughly drawn 
map with numerous reference-points 


The first-— 





marked upon it, all unintelligible to 





$ atosé” and ap- 
ge of the cafion and 
pwitn his face turned upward toward the circling 


Me bellowed forth the challenge of the bull ape. 


im” he shouted, “lord-of the jungle. Tarzan of the 
me Ska, eater of carrion. Go back to the lair of 
Sed-off the leavings of the hyenas, for Tarzan will 
8 Ska to pick in this empty wilderness of death.’ 
seatzan reached the bottom of thé cafion, he again 
[we realization that his great strength was wan- 
© dropped exhausted at the foot of the cliff and 
pale Opposite wall that must be scaled, he bared 
Mgsand growled. For an hour he lay resting in 
the foot of the cliff. All about him reigned 

sthe silence of the tomb. No fluttering birds, no 
S, no scurrying tiles relieved the deathlike 
paideed was the valle of death. He felt the de- 
ete of the horrible place settling down upon him; 
Med to his feet, shaking himself like a great lion; 
Tarzan, mighty Tarzan of the Apes? Yes! 


mighty he would be until the last throb of that 


Tarzan—who, after a brief examina- 
tion of the papers, returned them to their metal case, replaced the 
top and slipped it into the quiver with his arrows. 

And then, with a parting glance at the ancient skeleton, he 
turned to the task of ascending the western wall of the cafion. 
Slowly and. with many rests he dragged his weakening body up- 
ward. Again and again he slipped back from sheer exhaustion, 
and would have falien to the floor of the cafion but for the mer- 
est chance. How long it took him to scale that frightful wall he 
could not have told, and when at last he dragged himself over the 
top it was to lie weak and gasping, too spent to do more. 

At last Tarzan arose, very slowly gaining his knees first and 
then -staggering to his feet; yet his indomitable will was evi- 
denced by a sudden straightening of his shoulders and a deter- 
mined sHake of his head as he lurched forward on unsteady legs 
to take tp his valiant fight for survival. Ahead he scanned the 
rough landscape for sign of another cafion—which he knew would 
spell inevitable doom. The western hills seemed closer now, 
though weirdly unreal, for they seemed to dance in the t 
as though mocking him with their nearness at the moment hi 
exhaustion was about to render them forever unattainable. 
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Above him Ska still circled, and it seemed to the Ape-man that 
the ill-omened bird hovered ever lower and lower, as though read- 
ing in that failing gait the nearing of the end, and through cracked 
lips Tarzan growled out his defiance. 

Mile after mile Tarzan of the Apes put slowly behind him, borne 
up by sheer force of will, where a lesser man would have lain 
down to die and rest forever tired muscles whose every move was 
an agony of effort; but at last his progress became practically 
mechanical; he staggered on with a dazed mind that. reacted 
numbly to a single urge—on, on, on! The hills were now but 
a dim, ill-defined blur ahead. Sometimes he forgot that they 
were hills, and again he wondered vaguely why he must go on 
forever through all this torture, endeavoring to overtake them— 
the fleeing, elusive hills. Presently he began to hate them, and 
there formed within his delirious brain the hallucination. that the 
hills were German hills, that they had slain some one dear to 
him, whom he could never quite recall, and that he was pursuing 
to slay them. 

This idea, growing, appeared to give him strength—a new and 
revivifying purpose; and so for a time he no longer staggered, 
but went forward steadily, with head erect. Once he stumbled 
and fell, and when he tried to rise, he found that he could not— 
that his strength was so far gone that he could only crawl for- 
ward on his hands and knees for a few yards and sink down again. 

It was during one of these frequent periods of utter exhaus- 
tion that he heard the flap of dismal wings close above him. With 
his remaining strength he turned himself over on his back to see 
Ska wheel quickly upward. With the sight, Tarzan’s mind cleared 
for a while. 

“Is the end so near as that?” he thought. “Does Ska know that 
IT am so near gone that he dares come down and perch upon my 
carcass?” And even then a grim smile touched those swollen lips 
as into the savage mind came a sudden thought—the cunning of 
the wild beast at bay. Closing his eyes, he threw a forearm across 
them to protect them from Ska’s powerful beak, and then he lay 
very still and waited. 

It was restful lying there, for the sun was now obscured by 
clouds, and Tarzan was very tired. He feared that he might 
sleep, and something told him that if he did, he would never awak- 
en; and so he concentrated all his remaining powers -upon, the 
one thought of remaining awake. Not a muscle moved—to Ska, 
circling above, it became evident that the end had come, that at 
last he should be rewarded for his long vigil. 

Circling slowly, he dropped closer and closer to the dying man. 
Why did not Tarzan move! Had he indeed been overcome by 
the sleep of exhaustion, or was Ska right—had Death at last 
claimed that mighty body? Was that great, savage heart stilled 
forever? it was unthinkable. 

Ska, filled with suspicion, circled warily. Twice he almost 
alighted upon the great, naked breast, only to wheel suddenly 
away; but the third time, his talons touched the brown skin. It 
was as though the contact closed an electric circuit that instan- 
taneously vitalized the quiet clod that had lain motionless so long. 
A brown hand swept downward from the brown forehead; and 
before Ska could raise a wing in flight, he was in the clutches of 
his intended victim. 


KA fought, but he was no match for even a dying Tarzan, 

and a moment later the Ape-man’s teeth closed upon the 
carrion-eater. The flesh was coarse and tough and gave off an un- 
pleasant odor and a worse taste; but it was food, and the blood 
was drink; and Tarzan was only an ape at heart and a dying ape 
into the bargain—dying of starvation and thirst. 

Even mentally weakened as he was, the Ape-man was still 
master of his appetite, and so he ate but sparingly, saving the 
rest, and then, feeling that he now could do so safely, he turned 
upon his side and slept. 

Rain, beating heavily upon his body, awakened him; and sit- 
ting up, he cupped his hands and caught the precious drops, which 
he transferred to his parched throat. Only a little he got at a 
time; but that was best. The few mouthfuls of Ska that he had 
eaten, together with the blood and rain-water and the sleep, had 
refreshed him greatly and put new strength into his tired muscles. 

Now he could see the hills again, and they were close; and 
though there was no sun, the world looked bright and cheerful, 
for Tarzan knew that he was saved. The bird that would have 
devoured him, and the providential rain, had saved him at the 
very moment death seemed inevitable. 

Again partaking of a few mouthfuls of the unsavory flesh of 
the vulture, the Ape-man arose with something of his old force 
and set out with steady gait toward the hills of promise rising 
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alluringly ahead. Darkness fell before he reached them: by 
kept on until he felt the steeply rising ground that prockact 
arrival at the base of the hills proper; and then he Jy 
waited until morning should reveal the easiest passage ts fa 
beyond. The rain had ceased, but the sky was stil] g 
that even his keen eyes could not penetrate the darkness 
than a few feet. And there he slept, after eating again of 
remained of Ska, until the morning sun awakened him with 
sense of strength and well-being. , 

And so at last Tarzan came through the hills out of the 
of death into a land of parklike beauty, rich in game 8 
lay a deep valley through the center of which dense j 
tation marked the course of a river beyond which a ma 
forest extended for miles, to terminate at last at the foot gf 
snow-capped mountains. It was a land that Tarzan had 
looked upon before, nor was it likely that the foot of 
white man ever had touched it. 


tenes days the Ape-man spent in resting and mee 

ing, eating fruits and nuts and the animals that wep 
easily bagged, and upon the fourth he set out to explore i 
ley and search for the great apes. But he had proceeded 

ward for only a short distance when his nostrils were assaild 
the scent of man, of Gomangani the black man. Ther 

many of them, and mixed with their scent was anotheriy 
a she Tarmangani. 

Swinging through the trees, Tarzan approached the ay 
these disturbing scents. He came warily from the flak 
paying no attention to the wind, for he knew that man wh 
dull senses could apprehend him only through his eyes « 
and then when comparatively close. 

From the dense foliage of a great tree, he watched themp 
a disreputable mob of blacks, some garbed in the unifom 
German East African native troops, others wearing a singk 
ment of the same uniform, while many had reverted to thes 
dress of their forbears—approximating nudity. There wer 
black women with them, laughing and talking as they i 
with the men, all of whom were armed with German fi 
equipped with German belts and. ammunition. 

There were no. white officers there, but it was none tk 
apparent to Tarzan that these men were from some Germai 
command, and he guessed that they had slain their offices 
taken to the jungle with their women, or had stolen som 
native villages through which they must have passed If 
evident that they were putting as much ground betwee 
selves and the coast as possible. ; 

Between two of the black women marched a sleniet 
girl. She was hatless, and with torn and disheveled clothing 
had evidently once been a trim riding habit. Tarzan 
through half-closed eyes. He had recognized her imme 
and it was because of this fact that he hesitated. 

What was it to Tarzan of the Apes what befell thse 
spy? He had been unable to kill her because of am 
weakness that would not permit him to lay hands upon’ 
all of which had no bearing upon what others might do. 

And so he let the blacks pass, with Fraulein Bertha Mit 
their midst, or at least until the last straggling warrior Sum 
to his mind the pleasures of black-baiting. 

The last man, who must have stopped for some Purp 
fully a quarter of a mile in the rear of the party. Hews 
ing to catch up when Tarzan saw him, and as he 
the tree in which the Ape-man perched above the trail, 8 
noose dropped deftly about his neck. The main body 
in plain sight and as the frightened man voiced 4 pieram 
of terror, they looked back to see his body rise a5 Ue 
magic straight into the air and disappear amidst the leafy 


| ae a moment the blacks stood paralyzed with astm 
and fear; but presently the burly sergeant WAR 
Usanga, started back along the trail at a run, calling 5" 
to follow him. Loading their guns as they came, the DBESS 
succor their fellow, and at Usanga’s command 
a thin line that presently entirely surrounded the © 
their comrade had vanished. 
Usanga called, but received no reply; then he ad 
with rifle at the ready, peering up into the tree. = 
no one—nothing. The circle closed in. until iit” 
searching among the branches with their keen eye © 
Perplexed and by this time a bit awed, the a 
away from the spot and with many backward # 
laughing, continued upon their journey until, a 
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“T’ll give this ‘If’ a jolty good biff. 
It stands for trouble and doubt. 


A big little word and the meanest I’veheard. 


Just watch me flatten it out!’ 


This is 


our regular job— 


To help you flatten out the big “‘ifs’” in your daily food program. 
‘If food-prices were not so fearfully high or if the income was 
higher! Jf good help was not so scarce! Jf a nourishing and 
properly-balanced meal did not involve so much marketing, labor, 
fuel-expense and unavoidable waste!—”’ 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is a tempting appetizer and a 
nourishing, economical food—both at 
once. 


It supplies valuable tonic elements 
which strengthen digestion and 
regulate the body processes. It renders 
the whole meal more tasty and 
more sustaining. 


It is high food-value for your 
money. Every can gives you two 


cans of satisfying soup that is all 
pure nutriment, without cooking-cost, 
without waste. é 


It gives you an inviting meal-course 
all ready for your table: in three 
minutes, with no trouble, and the 
least expense. 


Served as a Cream of Tomato it 
is especially pleasing, especiaily rich 
and nutritious. 


Keep a supply of this wholesome soup on your pantry shelf and see how 


it simplifies your daily problems. 
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beyond the spot at which their fellow had 
disappeared, those in the lead saw him 
peering from behind a tree at one side of 
the trail just in front of them. With 
shouts to their companions that he had 
been found, they ran forward; but those 
who were first to reach the tree stopped 
suddenly and shrank back, their eyes 
rolling fearfully about, first in one direc- 
tion and then in another, as though they 
expected some nameless horror to leap out 
upon them. 

Nor was their terror without founda- 
tion. Impaled upon the end of a broken 
branch, the head of their companion was 
propped behind the tree so that it ap- 
peared to be looking out at them from 
the opposite side of the bole! 

It was then that many wished to turn 
back, arguing that they had offended 
some demon of the wood upon whose 
preserve they had trespassed; but Usanga 
refused to listen to them, assuring them 
that an inevitable torture and death 
awaited them should they return and fall 
again into the hands of their cruel Ger- 
man masters. At last his reasoning pre- 
vailed, to the end that a much subdued 
and terrified band moved in a compact 
mass, like a drove of. sheep, forward 
through the valley, and there were no 
stragglers. 

So utterly inexplicable and uncanny 
had the entire occurrence been that there 
was not one of them who could find a 
ray of comfort penetrating the dead 
blackness of its ominous portent. What 
had happened to one of their number 
each conceived as being a wholly pos- 
sible fate for himself—in fact, his quite 
probable fate. If such a thing could 
happen in broad daylight, what frightful 
thing might not fall to their lot when 
night had come? They trembled in 
anticipation. 

The white girl in their midst was no 
less mystified than they, but far less 
moved, since sudden death was the most 
merciful fate to which she might now 
look forward. So far she had been sub- 
jected to nothing worse than the petty 
cruelties of the women; yet it had been 
the presence of the women that had 
saved her from worse treatment at the 
hands of some of the men—notably the 
brutal black sergeant Usanga. His own 
woman was of the party—a_ veritable 
giantess, a virago of the first magnitude; 
and she was evidently the only thing in 
the world of which Usanga stood in awe. 
Even though she was particularly cruel 
to the young woman, the latter believed 
that she was her sole protection from the 
degraded black tyrant. 


ATE in the afternoon the band came 

upon a small palisaded village of 
thatched huts set in a clearing in the jun- 
gle close beside a placid river. At their ap- 
proach the villagers came pouring out, and 
Usanga advanced with two of his war- 
riors to palaver with the chief. The ex- 
periences of the day had so shaken the 
nerves of the black sergeant that he was 
ready to treat with these people rather 
than-take their village by force of arms, 
as would ordinarily have been his pref- 
erence; but now there influenced him a 
vague conviction that there watched over 
this part of the jungle a powerful demon 
whe wielded miraculous power for evil 


against those who offended him. First 
Usanga would learn how these villagers 
stood with this savage god, and if they 
had his good will, Usanga would be most 
careful to treat them with kindness and 
respect. . 

At the palaver it developed that the 
village chief had food, goats and fowl 
which he would be glad to dispose of for 
a proper consideration; but as the con- 
sideration would have meant parting with 
precious rifles and ammunition or the 
very clothing from their backs, Usanga 
began to see that after all he might 
have to wage war to obtain food. 

A happy solution was arrived at by a 
suggestion of one of his men that the 
soldiers go forth the following day and 
hunt, bringing the villagers in so much 
fresh meat in return for their hospitality. 
This the chief agreed to, stipulating the 
kind and quantity of game to be paid in 
return for flour, goats and fowl and a 
certain number of huts that were to be 
turned over to the visitors. The details 
having been settled, the newcomers en- 
tered the village, where they were as- 
signed to huts. 


ERTHA KIRCHER found herself 
alone in a hut close to the palisade at 
the far end of the village street, and though 
she was neither bound nor guarded, she 
was assured by Usanga that she could 
not escape the village without running 
into almost certain death in the jungle, 
which the villagers assured them was in- 
fested by lions of great size and ferocity. 
As the brute left her, the girl’s frame 
was racked by a shudder, and she sank to 
the floor of the hut and covered her face 
with her hands. She realized now why 
the women had not been left to guard 
her; it was the work of the cunning 
Usanga. But would not his woman sus- 
pect something of his intentions? She 
was no fool, and further, being imbued 
with insane jealousy, she was ever look- 
ing for some overt act upon the part of 
her ebon lord. Bertha Kircher felt that 
only the negress might save her, and that 
she would save her if word could be but 
gotten to her. But how? 

The natives seemed to have forgotten 
her existence; no one came near the hut, 
not even to bring her food. She could 
hear them at the other end of the village 
laughing and yelling, and knew that they 
were celebrating with food and native 
beer—knowledge which only increased 
her apprehension. To prisoner in a 
native village in the very heart of an un- 
explored region of Central Africa, the 
only white woman among a band of 
drunken savages! The very thought ap- 
palled her. Yet there was a slight prom- 
ise in the fact that she had so far been 
unmolested—the promise that they 
might, indeed, have forgotten her and 
that soon they might become so hope- 
lessly drunk as to be harmless. 

Darkness had fallen, and still no one 
came. The girl wondered if she dared 
venture forth in search of Naratu, 
Usanga’s woman. No one was near as 
she stepped out of the hut and made her 
way toward the part of the village where 
the revelers were drinking and making 
merry about a large fire. As she ap- 
proached, she saw the villagers and their 
guests squatting in a large circle about 
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the blaze, before which a half-dosen sa 


warriors leaped and bent and stamped 
some grotesque dance. se 


S the girl came nearer, keeping $ 
A shadow of the huts, looking fal 
ratu, she was suddenly discovered 
upon the edge of the crowd—q 
woman who rose, shrieking, an 
ward her. From her aspect ne aa 
thought the woman meant lit 
tear her to pieces. So utterly 
and uncalled for was the attack that i 
found the girl entirely unprepared, aaj 
what would have happened had ny 
warrior interfered may only be guessed 
And ‘then Usanga, noting the ig 
eg came lurching forward to question 

er. 

“What do you want,” he cri 
and drink? Come with net" hale 
threw an arm about her and dragged be 
toward the circle. 

“No!” she cried. “I want Nani 
Where is Naratu?” 

This seemed to sober the black for, 
moment, as though he had tem 
forgotten his better half. He cast quick 
fearful glances about, and then evidently 
assured that Naratu had noticed nothing, 
he ordered the warrior who was si 
holding the infuriated black woman fro 
the white girl, to take the latter back tp 
a hut and remain there on guard ovr 

er. 

First appropriating a gourd of beer fx 
himself, the warrior motioned the girl 
precede him; and thus guarded, she r 
turned to her hut, the fellow squatting 
down just outside the doorway, wher 
for some time he confined his attention 
to the gourd. 

Bertha Kircher sat down at the fa 
side of the hut awaiting she knew no 
what impending fate. She could mt 
sleep, so filled was her: mind- with wil 
schemes of escape, though each new one 
must always be discarded as imprt 
ticable. Half an hour after the wamo 
had returned her to her prison, he ms 
and entered the hut, where he tried to 
enter into conversation with her. Grp 
ing across the interior; he leaned bs 
short spear against the wall and st 
down beside her, and as he talked, le 
edged closer and closer until at last le 
could reach out and touch her. Shrink 
ing, she drew away. 

“Do not touch me!” she cried 7 
will tell Usanga if you donot leave m 











































alone, and you know what he will do = 
to you.” bee 

The man only laughed drunkenly, and on 
reaching out his hand grabbét her am th 
and dragged her toward him. She fought are 
and criéd aloud for Usanga, and at he 


same instant the entrance to 
was darkened by the form of a mai. 

“What is the matter?” shouted i 
newcomer in the deep tones that 
girl recognized as belonging to the 
sergeant. He had come; but woul 
be any better off? 

When Usanga found what had 7 | 
pened, he kicked the warrior out of 
hut and bade him begone; and W 
fellow had disappeared, muttering 
grumbling, the sergeant app 4 
white girl, He was very drunk, so 
that several times she suce a 
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FIRST the steam! 
THEN the lather! You 
will find the steam 
treatment in detail in 
' the booklet wrapped 
ie’, cake of 
Cdbury’s Facial 
Soap, 
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S salidw sBine~ 
Che new steam treatment for them 


SOFT, lovely skin, radiant 

with color! This attraction 

you, too, can have. In a 

much shorter time than you would 

imagine, your skin will respond to 

the proper care and treatment. by 
taking on a greater loveliness. 


To make your skin soft and 
colorful 


One night a week fill your bow! full of 
hot water—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the bowl and cover your head 
and the bowl with a heavy bath towel, so 
that no steam can’ escape. 

Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this, wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into the 
skin in an upward and outward motion. 
Then rinse the skin well, first with warm 
water, then with cold, and finish by rub- 
bingit for thirty seconds with a piece ofice. 

Use.this steam treatment weekly 
until your skin no longer requires 
it. The other six nights of the week, 
cleanse your skin thoroughly in the 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water. After the 
very first treatment, your skin will 
begin to show more color. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s and 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. You will find Wood- 
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bury’s Facial Soap on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter 
in the United States or Canada. 
A 25. cent cake will last a month 
or six weeks. 


Sample" cake of soap— Booklet of 
famous treatments — Samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream-—sent to 
you for i5c. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough to last for a week of any Wood- 
bury treatment, together with the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” giving the 
famous Woodbury skin treatments. Or 
for 15 cents we will send, in addition, 
samples of Weodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 

Address the Andrew Jergens Co., 1706 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1706 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ont. 
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ing him, and twice she pushed him so 
violently away that he stumbled and fell. 

Finally he became enraged and rushing 
upon her, seized her in his long, apelike 
arms. Striking at his face with clenched 

‘fists, she tried to protect herself and 
drive him away. She threatened him 
with the wrath of Naratu, and at that 
he changed his tactics and began to plead, 
and as he argued with her, promising her 
safety and eventual freedom, the war- 
rior he had kicked out of the hut made 
his staggering way to Naratu’s hut. 

Usanga, finding that pleas and prom- 
ises were as unavailing as threats, at 
last lost both his patience and his head, 
and seizing the girl roughly, threw her 
to the floor, and simultaneously there 
burst into the hut a raging demon of 
jealousy. Naratu had com:<. Kicking, 
scratching, striking, biting, the negress 
routed the terrified Usanga. 

Bertha Kircher heard her screaming 
down the village street at Usanga’s heels, 
and trembled at the thought of what lay 
in store for her at the hands of these 
two, for she knew that to-morrow at 
the latest Naratu would take out upon 
her the full measure of her jealous hatred 
after she had spent her first wrath upon 
Usanga. 

The two had departed but a few min- 
utes when the warrior guard returned. 
He looked in and then entered. 


fe acai of the Apes, feasting well 
upon a juicy haunch from Bara the 
deer, was vaguely conscious of a 
troubled mind. He should have been at 
peace with himself and all the world, 
for was he not in his native element, 
surrounded by game in plenty and rap- 
idly filling his belly with the flesh he 
loved ‘best? But Tarzan of the Apes 
was haunted by the picture of a slight 
young girl being shoved and struck by 
brutal savages. He began to wonder 
what they were doing to her and where 
they were taking her. He was very much 
ashamed; of himself, as he had been after 
the episode in Wilhelmstal when his 
weakness had permitted him to spare this 
spy's life. Was he to be thus weak again? 

o! 

Night came, and he settled himself in 
an ample tree to rest until morning; 
but sleep would not come. Instead came 
the vision of a white girl being beaten 
by black women, and of the same girl 
at the mercy of the warriors somewhere 
in that dark and forbidding jungle. 

With a growl of anger and self-con- 
tempt Tarzan arose, shook himself and 
swung from his tree to that adjoining; 
and thus, through the lower terraces, he 
followed the trail Usanga’s party had 
taken earlier in the afternoon. 

Prowling stealthily, as prowls Numa 
the lion stalking a wary prey, Tarzan 
moved noiselessly about the palisade, lis- 
tening and sniffing. At the rear of the 
village he discovered a tree with branches 
extending over the top of the palisade, 
amd a moment later he had dropped 
quietly into. the village. 

From hut to hut he went, searching 
with keen ears and nostrils for some con- 
firming evidence of the presence of the 
girl, and at last he found the hut in which 
she had been imprisoned. The village 
was quiet now, for the last of the beer 


and the food had been disposed of, and 
the blacks lay in their huts overcome by 
stupor; yet Tarzan made no noise that 
a man keenly alert might have heard. 

He passed around the entrance of the 
hut and listened. From within came no 
sound, not even the low breathing of one 
awake; yet he was sure that the girl had 
been here, perhaps was here even now; 
and so he entered, slipping in as silently 
as a disembodied spirit. For a moment 
he stood motionless just within the en- 
trance, listening. No, there was no one 
here; but he would investigate. As his 
eyes became accustomed to the greater 
darkness within the hut, an object began 
to take form that presently outlined itself 
in a human figure supine upon the floor. 

Tarzan stepped closer and leaned over 
to examine it; it was the dead body of 
a naked warrior from whose chest pro- 
truded a short spear. Then he searched 
carefully every square foot of the re- 
maining floor-space and at last returned 
to the body again, where he stooped and 
sniffed of the half of the weapon that 
had slain the black. A slow smile touched 
his lips—that and a slight movement of 
his head betokened that he understood. 

A rapid search of the rest of the vil- 
lage assured him that the girl had es- 
caped, and a feeling of relief came over 
him that no harm had befallen her. That 
her life was equally in jeopardy in the 
savage jungle to which she must have 
fled did not impress him as it would have 
you or me, since to Tarzan the jungle was 
not a dangerous place; he considered any- 
one safer here than in: Paris or, London 
by night. 

He had entered the trees again and 
was outside the palisade when there came 
faintly to his ears from far beyond ‘the 
village an old, familiar sound. Balancing 
lightly upon a swaying branch, he stood, 
a graceful statue of a forest god, listen- 
ing intently. For a minute he stood thus, 
and then there broke from his lips the 
long, weird cry of ape calling to ape, 
and he was away through the jungle to- 
ward the sound of the booming drum of 
the anthropoids, leaving behind him an 
awakened and terrified village of cringing 
blacks who wou!ld forever. after. connect 
that eery cry with the disappearance of 
their white prisoner and the death of 
their fellow-warrior. 


PQERTHA KIRCHER, hurrying through 
the jungle along a well-beaten game- 
trail, thought only of putting as much 
distance as possible between herself and 
the village before daylight could permit 
pursuit of her. Whither she was going, 
she did not know; nor was it a matter 
of great moment, since death must be 
her Jot sooner or later. 

Fortune favored her that night, for she 
passed unscathed through as savage and 
lion-ridden an ‘area as there is in all 
Africa—a natural hunting-ground which 
the white man has not yet discovered, 
where deer and antelope and zebra, giraffe 


and elephant, buffalo, rhinoceros and the _ 
‘to utter a piercing scream—the 


other herbivorous animals of~ central 
Africa abound molested by none but their 
natural enemies, the great cats: 


She had fled for an hour or two,,per- ~ 


haps, when her attention was arrested by 
the sound of animals moving about, mut- 
tering and growling close ahead. “Assured 
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that she had covered a sufficient gj 

to insure her a good start in the 
ing before the blacks could take to 
trail, and fearful of what the a 
might be, she climbed into a re 
with the intention of spendi 

the night there. Pending the rate 

She had no sooner reache 
comfortable branch, when “ie te 
that the tree stood upon the edge of 
small clearing that had been hidden fu 
her by the heavy undergrowth, and sim. 
taneously she discovered the identity 
the beasts she had heard. 

In the center of the cleari 
clearly visible in the bright below be 
she saw fully twenty huge, manlike 
great, shaggy fellows who went upon their 
hind feet with only slight assistance fron 
the knuckles of their hands, The moog. 
light glanced from their glossy coats ty 
numerous gray-tipped hairs imparting 4 
sheen that made the hideous creatures) 
most magnificent in their a . 

The girl had watched them for a me. 
ute or two when the little band my 
joined by others, coming singly and 
groups until there were fully fifty oft 
great brutes gathered there in the mom 
light. Among them were young am 
and several little ones clinging tightly 
their mothers’ shaggy shoulders, Pry 
ently the group parted, to forma cmb 
about what appeared to be a smiall ft 
topped mound of earth in the centerd 
the clearing. Squatting close about ts 
mound were three old females armed wih 
short, heavy clubs with which they pre 
ently began to pound upon the flat i» 
of the earth mound, which gave fora 
dull, booming sound; and almost imm 
diately the other apes began to mo 
about restlessly, weaving in and out aim 
lessly until they carried the impress 
of a moving mass of great black mp 
gots. 

It was now that there came faintly 
the ears of the girl from the direction d 
the village she had recently quitted 
weird and high-pitched cry. The efied 
upon the apes was electrical; they stoppel 
their movements and stood in attitudes 
of intent listening for a moment; aml 
then one fellow, huger than his compar 
ions, raised his face to the heavens ani 
in a voice that sent the cold shudden 
through the girl's slight frame, ans 
the far-off cry. 

Once again the beaters took up the 
drumming and the slow dance went a 
There was a certain fascination m the 
savage ceremony that held the girl, 
as there seemed little likelihood of ht 
being discovered, she felt that she might 
as well remain the rest of the 
in her tree and resume her flight by 
comparatively greater safety of day 


A HALF-HOUR passed during wilt 
the cadence of the drums me 
gradually. Now the great bull that i 
replied to the distant call | 


the inner circle to dance alone — 


the drummers and the other 


of the bull ape, had the girl but kam 

it. 
He stood thus in the full ome 

rreat moon, motionless after 

forth his weird cha'lenge, when Srbm-eis 

behind ker the girl heard-am 
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! Don’t “borrow or steal” because your "4 


prettiest things are soiled! 


66 OR goodness sake, Barbara! How did youdo it?” asked 
thegirls. “J have ¢trueforesight,” replied Barbarasolemnly. 
“If my very prettiest blouse or collar or camisole happens 

to besoiled when I geta bid to go somewhere, I toss it intoa bow!- 
ful of delicate Lux suds and make it fresh again in half a minute.” 

Lux is as delicate as the things it launders. It comes in 
white, transparent flakes that dissolve instantly in hot water 
and whip up into the purest cleansing lather. 

Anything that water won’t injure, you can trust to the 
rich Lux suds. 

Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux. Lever 


Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


TO WASH SILK 
BLOUSES 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux 
into a thick lather in very hot 


©) Water. Add cold water till luke- 


Warm. Squeeze the suds through 
your blouse—do not rub. Rinse 
three in clear, lukewarm 
) Water, Roll in a towel. When 
Rearly dry,press with a warm iron 
Soecetrrel Georgette crépe 
gently pulled in- mite 
toshapeasthey dry andal h: : Pe. 
be shaped as they are ironed. ‘he : . There +s nothing for 








USE LUX 
FOR THESE 


Laces 

Georgettes 
Crepes de Chine 
Washable Satin 
Washable Taffeta 
Organdies 
Dimities 

Voiles 

Silk Underthings 
Silk Stockings 
Sweaters 
Blankets 
Cretonnes 
Collars and Cuffs 
Gloves 

Corsets 

Spats 





fine laundering like Lux 


ribet, 1909 by Leer Bros. Co. 
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When, with its May 
issue, the enlarged 
GreEN Book MAGAZINE 
was offered the maga- 
zine readers of Amer- 
ica, it was expected that 
there would be a re- 
sponse of pleasure, but 
the Publishers were not 
prepared for the very 
general and enthusias- 
tic expressions of ap- 
proval that they have 
received. 


“THE SPLENDID 
~ OUTCAST” 


George Gibbs’ great 
serial has won for the 
magazine in one short 
month a new army of 
The June 


issue now on sale 


readers. 


wherever magazines 
are sold is an advance 
even over the preced- 
ing issue. The Green 
Boox habit is one 
worth cultivating to 
the limit of twelve 
times a year. 


GET IT TO-DAY 
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|] scream, and an instant later saw an almost 
naked white man drop from a near-by 
tree into the- clearing. 

Instantly the apes became a roaring, 
snarling pack of angry beasts. Bertha 
Kircher held her breath. What maniac 
was this that dared approach these fright- 
ful creatures in their own haunts, alone 
against fifty? She saw the brown-skinned 
figure bathed in moonlight walk straight 
toward the snarling pack. She saw the 
symmetry and the beauty of that perfect 
body—its grace, its strength, its wondrous 
proportioning;. and then she recognized 
him. It was the same creature whom she 
had seen carrying Major Schneider from 
General Kraut’s headquarters, the same 
who had rescued her from .Numa the 
lion, the same whom she had struck down 
with the butt of her pistol and escaped 
when he would have returned her to her 
enemies, the same who had slain Captain 
Fritz Schneider and spared her life that 
night in Wilhelmstal. : 

Fear-filled and fascinated, she watched 
him as he neared the apes. She heard 
sounds issue from his throat—sounds 
identical with those uttered by the apes; 
and though she could scarce believe the 
testimony of her own ears, she knew that 
this godlike creature was conversing with 
the brutes in their own tongue. 

Tarzan halted just before he reached 
the shes of the outer circle. “I am Tar- 
zan of the Apes!” he cried.- “You do 
not. know me, because I am of another 
tribe; but Tarzan comes in peace, or he 
comes to fight—which shall it be? Tar- 
zan will talk with your king.” And so 
saying, he pushed straight . forward 
through the shes and the young, who now 
gave way before him, making a narrow 
lane through which he passed toward the 
inner circle until he faced the great king- 
ape. 

Again he spoke. “I am Tarzan of the 
Apes!” he cried. “Tarzan comes to live 
with his brothers. He will come in peace 
and live in peace, or. he will kill; but he 
has come, and he will stay. Which— 
shall Tarzan dance the Dum-Dum in 
peace with his brothers, or shall Tarzan 
kill first?” 

“I am Go-lat, king of the apes,” 
screamed the great bull. “I kill! I kill! 
I kill!” And with a sullen roar he charged 
the Tarmangani. 


| Ape-man, as the girl watched ‘him, 
seemed entirely unprepared for the 
charge, and she looked to see him borne 
down and slain at the firsh rush. The 
great bull was almost upon him, with huge 
hands outstretched to seize him, before 
Tarzan made a move; and when he did 
move, his quickness would have put Ara 
the lightning to shame. As darts forward 
the head of Histah the snake, so darted 
forward the left hand of the man-beast 
as he seized the left wrist of his antago- 
nist. A quick turn, and the bull’s right 
arm was locked beneath the right arm 
of his foe in a ju-jitsu hold that Tarzan 
had learned among civilized men—a hold 
with which he might easily break the 
sag bones, a hold that left the ape help- 
ess. 

“T am Tarzan of the Apes!” screamed 
the Ape-man. “Shall Tarzan dance in 
peace or shall Tarzan kill?” He exerted 
a little pressure on the bull’s arm. 
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“I kill! I kill! I kil} ge 
lat. : ‘ 
With the quickness of he 
swung the king-ape over one hip ang 
him sprawling to the ground, 
Tarzan, king of all the apes!” he chew 
“Shall it be peace?” Be, 

It was then that Go-lat raised: his ' 
and slowly crawled to his feet, 
approached him. “I am Tarzan gf 
Apes,” he cried. “Shall Tarzan dangs 
Dum-Dum with his brothers noy or 
he kill first?” i 

Go-lat raised his bloodshot eyed to tl 
face of the Tarmangani. “Ka-godal?) 
cried. “Tarzan ‘of the Apes will@ 
the Dum-Dum with his brothas. 
Go-lat will dance with him!” 

And then the girl in the tree 
savage man leaping, bending and game 
ing with the savage apes in the an 
rite of the Dum-Dum. is 

As she gazed, spellbound, a @ 
movement in the tree behind heré 
her to turn her head; and 
of her, blazing in the reflected » 
light, shone two great yellow-green gu 
Sheeta the panther had found herouts 

The beast was so Close that it 
have reached out and touched hers 
a great taloned paw. There was notm 
to think, no time to weigh chanees @: 
to choose alternatives. With a Screw 
she leaped from the tree. Be 


NSTANTLY the apes, now mad 
by the effects of the dancing andi 
moonlight, turned to note the : 
the interruption: They saw” ; 
Tarmangani, ‘helpless and alone, andy) 
started ‘for her.  Sheeta the pa X 
knowing that not even Numa the iim) 
unless maddened by statvation, @ 
meddle with the great apes at theird 
Dum, had silently vanished into then 
seeking his supper elsewhere. 3 
Tarzan, turning with the other ape 
ward the cause of the interruptions 
the girl, recognized her and also herge 
Here again might she die at the hang 
others; but why consider it! He i 
that he could not permit it, and thom 
the acknowledgment shamed him, sia 
to be admitted. 5 
The leading shes were almost upda iit 
girl when Tarzan leaped among them 
with heavy blows scattered them to nig 
and left; and then as the bulls came 
share in the kill they thought this a” 
ape-thing was about to make, they 
him facing them with an arm thom 
protectively about the creature they hil 
thought he intended killing. | 
“This is Tarzan’s she,” he said. “De 
not harm her.” It was the only way 
could make them understand that they 
must not slay her. He was glad thal 
she could not interpret the words. It 
humiliating enough to make such a stale 
ment to wild apes about this hated enemly. 
So once again Tarzan of the Apes ™ 
forced to protect a Hun. a 
Growling, he muttered to himself # 
extenuation: “She is a woman, and 1 am 
not a German, so it could not be ole 
wise!” 
HE DEBT” is the title of the met 
Me story of Terme. @ the Apes 
i ill ear in 
~gy o ‘to of The Red! 
Magazine. 
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Most of us are apt to form opinions 
very quickly, On being introduced we 
unconsciously begin to measure up our 
likes and dislikes of the person before 
us. As a general rule it is not the 
voice, nor the hair, nor even the clothes 
that attract first attention,—it is the 
face. A faulty complexion therefore 
seldom creates favorable impressions,— 
and many suffer severe injustices be- 


cause their otherwise admirable per- 
sonality is disfigured by a face that is 
subject to blemishes. The soothing 
and healing ingredients of Resinol Soap 
are of the utmost value for reducing 
such disfigurements, Not only does it 
remove dust, dirt, and waste matter 
from the skin, but at the same time it 
benefits the skin cells, soothes irrita- 
tion, and exerts a healing, tonic action. 
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Resinol Soap is 
sold by all druggists 
and dealers gener- 
ally. For free sam- 
ple,writeDept. A-47, 
7 igaame Baltimore, 
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CHILDREN AND FOOLS 





( Continued fron 
page 49) 








But he says, really, that I’ve got the 
right kind of face—and the temperament 


—to be successful. I think it’s just won- 
derful that I can do it right here. It is 
going to be a great company.” 
“Stock-sales going along all right, eh?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed. Why shouldn’t they? 
Do you know what successful moviec- 
companies pay, Cap’n? Why, we ought 
to make thirty or forty per cent at least.” 


But looked at her sharply. “We!” he 
repeated. “You aint interested finan- 
cially, are you?” 

She resented his tone a little. “Why 
not? I’m not satisfied with that trifling 
little four per cent the Summerton Na- 
tional pays me.” 

“Four and a half,” Bill corrected. “It’s 
in a time-deposit.” 

“Well, four and a half. That isn’t 
much better than four. The time-de- 
posit runs out the first of next month, 
and I wrote Mr. Warland only to-day 
that I would need the money.” 

“How much?” 

“Eighteen thousand dollars.” She said 
it a little defiantly, sensing his disap- 
proval. 

“But that is all of it.” 

“Certainly.” 

“But— Look here, Lois! Supp..:e you 
should lose it. You don’t want to have 
to depend on your mother, after your 
daddy especially left you twenty thou- 
sand dollars for yourself. She isn’t rich, 
you know.” 

“But I haven’t the slightest intention 
of losing it, Cap’n. In fact, I can’t.” 

“Oh, but you can. You can lose any- 
thing. I’m not saying there isn’t a fair 
gamble in this motion-picture company, 
because I haven’t looked into it, but you 
cain’t afford to gamble your money, 
Lois.” 

“You're exasperating!” the girl cried. 
“You old bankers are so conservative that 
you call everything that pays more than 
eight or ten per cent a gamble. But even 
if it were a gamble, I can’t lose. Herbert 
says—” She caught herself, looked a 
trifle confused, and amended the sen- 
tence: “Mr. Mackley has promised he 
wont let me lose, under any circum- 
stances.” 

“Hower” 

“Tf anything should happen—but it 
can’t—to make the company not pay all 
that we expect, he will take my stock 
back himself, at just what I pay for it, 
plus bank interest. So you see,” she 
concluded triumphantly, “that it is no 
chance at all. You can’t call a thing a 
gamble when it is absolutely guaranteed 
against loss.” 

“Have you made any investigations as 
to whether his guarantee is good—in a 
business way, I mean?” 

“Would you want me to insult him?” 
she demanded, flushing. “I reckon my 
judgment is good of people. Besides—” 

“Besides what?” 

“Well— But that’s another secret; I 
can’t tell it.” 

Captain Bill struck at the heart of the 
matter: “Are you planning to marry 
him?” 


“You're not my guardian, and I’m 
twenty-one!” she cried. Then, as she 
saw his face set formally and realized 
she had given deep offense, she hastened 
to undo her words. “Forgive me for 
saying that, Cap’n! I didn’t mean it. I 
know how good you’ve always been to 
me, and there isn’t any time I wouldn’t 
come to you for advice, if I needed it. 
Forgive me.” 

“All right,” he agreed. “Of course it 
isn’t really any of my business—except, 
I liked your father pretty well, you 
know, and I always liked you too. I 
wouldn’t like to see you making any mis- 
takes.” 

“I’m not in danger of making any mis- 
take,” Lois assured him. “I’ve thought 
it out perfectly. And I’m going to tell 
you what you asked, if you will take it 
in absolute confidence. I know you 
never tell confidences.” 

“I’m graveyard. Go ahead.” 

“Well—we aren’t engaged—that is, not 
exactly. And we wont be for the pres- 
ent. Later—” 

“T see. Why?” 

“There’s a reason. Herbert hasn’t told 
me exactly what it is, and I trust him 
enough not to insist on knowing. I know 
it is a good one.” 

“Because he says it is.” 

“Certainly. So now you know all 
about it.” 

The look in Bill’s eyes was very 
friendly. “It’s mighty nice of you to be 
willing to tell me all about it,” he said. 
“Where was Herbert raised? I suppose 
he’s told you all about his family.” 

“He lives in New York. He— I’ve 
never happened to ask him who his 
parents were. It isn’t of any importance, 
is it? I’m not expecting to marry his 
family.” 

“I guess you’re right. But us old 
folks kind of like to know, when our lit- 
tle friends think of getting married, who 
they are marrying. Sort of like to look 
the young men up, you know.” 

“Don’t you believe I am competent to 
judge?” 

“You certainly are a pretty able- 
minded young lady,” Bill agreed good- 
naturedly, and at that moment Lois’ aunt 
returned. A half-hour later he said his 
polite good nights. 


APTAIN BILL sat up some time, after 
he had reached his hotel, inditing a 
letter that he did not care to confide to 
his stenographer. It was to the first vice 
president of the National Community 
Bank in New York, a gentleman of great 
power in the metropolitan financial dis- 
trict, between whom and Bill existed not 
only profitable business relationships but 
a mutual respect that came close to real 
friendship. ‘The closing paragraph of the 
letter read: 


Offhand, I would feel I had a pretty 
fair line on him from the mere fact of 
his being in the Searles-Whittaker 
Building, which, as I recall it, is not at 
all fussy about its tenants and hence sel- 
dom has any very good ones. You 
might feel that this alone made further 
investigation almost unnecessary, but I 














want all the information relative 
young man that is available, both 
cial and personal. So 
vestigation department to ZO into § 
matter exhaustively and not to Ae 
either trouble or expense, bs 


to te 
fina. 


please tel] Your jy 



































_He found the reply to this lette 
his desk ten days afterward. when hy 
turned from a trip to some of his (j 
homa _oil-properties. Twenty ming 
later he presented himself at Mr Ml 
ley’s office. Mr. Mackley was jn 
alone. He rose with great cordiality 
extended his hand, but Bill was guj 
himself a chair and failed to see it 

“I want to talk a little business” ¢ 
tain Titus said, “—about your mov 
picture proposition.” 1 

“I’ve been intending to get arom 
see you,” Mackley told him. “In iy 
I have called at your office once or ty 
but you were out of town. I thought 
would want to look into it—quite a j 
of the strong business men have gox 
But it wasn’t necessary to take all 
trouble. I would have been glad to 
at your office, if you had phoned me.” 

K: trouble at all,” Bill said “Y 
at all.” 

“Well, you are a busy man, ani} 
wont take me long to state the props 
tion. The Longhorn Motion-pice 
Company is—” 

“Thanky, suh, but I’ve looked inti 
already. We wont need to waste a 
time over that. I know all about w 
your capitalization is, and what ym 
plans are, and I know the possibilities d 
making pictures in this section. Bam 
the facts that you are capitalized pre 
high, and that perhaps you could @ 
your pictures after you get ’em made ui 
perhaps you couldn’t—” He wave! 
deprecating hand as Mackley would lug 
interrupted him. “Yes, I know abs 
your contract with the Metropoltay 
Western Film Company. Barring ths 
things I mentioned, and one or two 0b 
little matters, I don’t know but your cm 
pany mightn’t represent a fair sot é 
gamble. But I didn’t exactly come be 
to ask you to make me a proposition, ba 
to make you one.” 

“All right. Make it.” 

“T want to suggest a 
action for you. I’d like to arrange, 
for you to tell Cal Hammett, and th 
other gentlemen you've got interested # 
the company, that important business a 
fairs in the East have made it impos 
for you to go on with this picture 
They haven’t actually paid in their i 
for any stock, yet, so that will 
right. Then you could go away 
here.” a 

Captain Titus sat back, farsig 
though he had been entirely ™ 
Mackley eyed him shrewdly. He 9 
posed, for the moment, that his a 
was interfering with some a 
Bill had become secretly interest ue 

“You are making a business Pr 
tion?” he asked. Bill nodded. , 
the idea? And the consideration’, I 

“Well, the idea is that I'm lazy, 
replied. “Me getting along m im 
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of, I hate work and trouble. 
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Painted Walls 


Have you ever thought of decorating 
the walls of your home with paint? 


Soft Finish—Washable 


DUTCH BOY FLATTING OIL mixed 
with DUTCH BOY WHITE LEAD has 
solved a serious problem of interior 
painting—givinga finish which is not 
only beautifully soft, but washable. 


Anv Tint 


Your painter will produce any tint 
to meet your taste, however individ- 
ual or exacting. 


Portfolio of Color Designs 


Personality and harmony are shown in the 
portfolio of color suggestions for home deco- 
ration, which we will be glad to send you 
for ten cents. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Write our nearest branch for Portfolio 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati 
Cleveland Si. Louis San Francisco 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy Pro 








GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 








ROPER SHAM POOING is what makes your hair 
beautiful. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beau- 
tiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free 
alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruins it. ‘This is why discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly injure, and does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no r-atter how often you use it 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse th hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of d st, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to do up. 

You can get WATKINS MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug 
store. <A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 

Splendid for Children 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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things I  caygene oer 
te a lot of bother. eing in the 

rab business and all, I natchully 
jooked up your scheme, and most all these 
men you ve got interested in it are friends 
of mine, more or less. Some of them 
are right good friends. So I natchully 
have to tell ‘em what I found out—like 
about you not having any Teal financial 
backing, and the furniture in your office 
there on Broadway being bought on the 
installment plan and not paid for, and 
that it’s a pure gamble whether you could 
sell any pictures you made, depending 
n whether any of the film-companies 
liked em after they saw ’em. I’d have 
to tell 'em you're just a promoter, you 
know, and that all the risk would come 
on them while you handled the money. 


these little 


§ this explanation progressed, quite 
conversational in tone, Mackley’s 
eyes narrowed and sharp lines drew 
themselves at the corners of his mouth. 
Now he rasped: 

“I don’t get your game, yet, put in this 
little speech you are making, aren’t you 
overlooking the fact that I’ve got a con- 
tract with the Metropolitan-Western Film 
Company—” 

“That’s another thing, and thank you 
for mentioning it, suh. I’d have to tell 
'em about how you and this fellow 
Blackinton— What was it they used to 
call that feller in New York? ‘Thirty Per 
Cent Blackinton,’ wasn’t it? I’d have to 
tell em about how you and he own all the 
stock in that film company, and about 
where it was incorporated, and how much 
capital was actually paid in, which means 
that its name on an agreement to take 
films is worth just a trifle less than no 
name at all. Then there’s the matter of 
a Dakota corporation doing business in 
this State without a Texas permit, so I’d 
have to go up to see the attorney-general 
too. And Lawdy, how I hate traveling 
up to Austin and back!” 

Mackley’s temper, which he had been 
trying to control, boiled over. “That 
sort of talk doesn’t get anywhere with 
me!” he blustered. “And my opinion of 
you is that you—” 

. “One minute! I don’t believe anybody 
in South Texas is especially interested in 
your opinion of me. A more important 
thing in this town is my opinion of you. 

ink that over carefully, will you, suh? 
It might correct your perspective.” 

ackley got a grip on his anger. “You 
say that if I don’t agree to your propo- 
sition, you intend telling these men here 

m just a promoter. Well, I am. I 
don’t believe that will do me any harm. 
we is good enough of it- 


“But there’s a little more to it, if you'll 
excuse me, suh. I didn’t want to have to 
speak of it unless you made me, but I’d 

ve to lay all my cards on the table 
when I went to talk to these friends of 
mine that were thinking of going into 
pe scheme, I'd have to dig up a lot 
0 igen oy. Like about that time 

Was selling gold-mine stock in 

Boston, you know, and the district attor- 
i Put the case on file if you’d promise 
&t to work in Boston again! I'd hate 

g gst that, sr ye it was seven or 
ago, and you was a pretty 

Young man. And I’d hate to have to 


tell ’em you was mixed up with that 
Goldfield, Nevada, bunch that—” 

“Get down to cases!” Mackley inter- 
rupted harshly. ‘What’s the considera- 
tion? If I get out of your way here, 
what is your proposition?” 

“Proposition?” Bill asked, surprised. 

“What do I get?” 

“Why, you get a chance to go some- 
where else and not have the story get 
there as soon as you do. If you did me 
a favor like that, I suppose I’d be in- 
clined not to say anything about what I 
found out. Maybe I ought to, but me 
being kind of lazy, thataway—” 

Mackley gestured impatiently. “Do 
you expect me to lose all it has cost me 
to establish this business here?” 

“You've lost it anyway, as soon as I 
go to these friends of mine, haven’t you? 
And you'll lose a lot more if I happen 
to take it into my head to keep track of 
where you go and warn my friends— 
bankers and one thing and another— 
there.” 

“Tt’s a damned—” 

“I'd be a trifle careful of my language, 
if I were you. I’m a lazy man, and easy- 
going, but rough language is something 
I’ve never taken a liking to. Now, there’s 
one other little thing, suh, and then I'll 
leave and let you figure out how to break 
it to Hammett. It’s a matter of a young 
lady. We wont mention any lady’s 
name.” 

“That, by thunder, isn’t any of your 
business!” 

“Except as I make it!” Titus slammed 
the five words across the desk in a man- 
ner at startling variance with his former 
air of tolerant good-nature. His eyes 
bored into Mackley’s, and the young man 
understood why desperadoes had surren- 
dered when he demanded it. ‘We wont 
have any discussion about the young 
lady; I'll just declare myself on that. 
You will not call on her again. You will 
write her that you are leaving town and 
do not expect to be back. You will not 
encourage her to think she is ever going 
to hear from you; in fact, you will make 
it perfectly plain that you are throwing 
her down cold. And don’t forget that 
if you don’t do what I say, I shall find 
out.” 

Mackley- was frightened, and tried un- 
successfully not to show it. The stories 
he had heard of Captain Bill’s violence 
chased one another through his brain. 
Still, this was too humiliating. 

“No!” he cried. “The business matter 
is one thing, but when you try to inter- 
fere between me and a girl I admire, I 
wont stand for it!” 

“You didn’t admire her enough to men- 
tion that you were married.” 

Mackley’s sudden pallor showed how 
crushingly this struck him, but he tried 
to face it out. “What if I am?” he de- 
manded. “I haven’t lived with my wife 
for seven years. I don’t. even know 
where she is. With a divorce—” 

“She is in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
right where she always was—at least, she 
was there last week. And you know 
there wont be any divorce. She wont get 
one, because her religion forbids it, and 
you can’t get one, because you haven’t 
any grounds. So you will do exactly what 
I say about the young lady.” 

“Suppose I don’t?” 
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Bill thrust his face forward and glared 
squarely into Mackley’s eyes, while his 
voice fell to a most unnatural purring 
softness. “Then I’ll make it my business 
to come after you, and you'll shorely wish 
you had,” he said. 

Mackley struggled a moment, then 
spread his hands. “Oh, all right!” he sur- 
rendered weakly. 

At the door Bill turned. “I’ll keep my 
mouth shut on those business matters un- 
til to-morrow,” he said significantly. “If 
I don’t hear by early evening that you’re 
preparing for a nice, clean get-away, I'll 
have to begin talking.” 

“Don’t worry. You’ve crabbed the 
game, all right!” Mackley declared bit- 
terly. “I quit. But I hope I get a chance 
to even up with you, and if I ever do—” 

“That’s a chance I have to take, I 
reckon,” Captain Titus said’ simply. 


HAVING opened the pot for three dol- 
lars, Bill drew two cards and al- 
lowed his face to express deep satisfac- 
tion at the result. He then bet five dol- 
lars. Doctor Bannister and Ansell 
passed, but Reese Warland, after study- 
ing his own hand and Bill’s countenance, 
raised the pot ten more. 

“T retire, according to plans previously 
decided upon, without being observed by 
the enemy,” remarked Bill, and showed 
his openers—an inconsequential pair of 
queens. Warland whooped with delight 
as he gathered in the chips. 

“I knew he held up a kicker!” he de- 
clared, and showed his own hand—noth- 
ing bigger than a pair of nines. “His 
mind is like an open book.” j 

“Don’t let him kid you, Bill,” sau 
Ewing, making ready to deal. “It’s true 
you played the hand like a fathead, but 
you never claimed you could play poker, 
did you?” 

Grinning with entire appreciation, Bill 
sat back and looked about the table. Joe 
Ansell, as the cards were being dealt, 
remarked: 

“TI didn’t tell you I heard from Jim, 
did I, Bill? Got four letters, all in the 
same mail. He’s well, and r’arin’ to get 
up to the front.” 

“That’s fine,” Bill commented. 

“There shorely must have been some 
funny mix-up in the mail, somewhere,” 
Ansell went on. “I met Lois Frazier yes- 
terday evenin’, down at the post office, 
and she was telling me she got three let- 
ters all in one bunch too.” 

“Lois back here, now? I saw her in 
San ’Ntonio, about three weeks ago, and 
I got an idea maybe she was going to 
stay up there awhile.” 

“She was fixin’ to, but she changed her 
mind, I reckon. An~ she was 
talkin’ yesterday like she was aimin’ to 
be here in Summerton right along—she 
mentioned work she was tied up to with 
the Red Cross and so forth.” 

“All right; let’s go!” said Ewing. 
“What do your cards say, Bill?” 

“They say ‘Pass,’ ” Bill said, after look- 
ing to see. 

“Pass,” in turn echoed Doctor Ban- 
nister and Ansell. 

“She’s off for three brown ones,” War- 
land remarked. “Come one, come all! 
I need the money.” : 

Ewing stayed. Bill, after considera- 
tion, raised it three. Bannister dropped 
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“How Do You 
Do, Mr. Riley?” 


“*“Onct when I 
was ist a little girl’— 
only four years old 
—mother and 
I were down 
town and I saw you 
notfaraway. I broke 
away from mother, 
ran up to you, and 
said ‘how do you 
do, Mr. Riley?’ 

I shall never forget 
the wonderful smile 
on your face when 
you turned and 

saw me, a tiny 
little tot. You 
bowed and 
spoke to me as 
though I were a 
queen, and when 

I told you I 

knew most 

all of your 
child rhymes &q 

and enjoyed 

them very much you 
were as pleased as if 
some man of letters 
had complimented 
you. That, Mr. 
Riley, is one of my finest memories.’’ 


So wrote a grown-up little girl to James 
Whitcomb Riley. 


Are you giving your children the precious 
memories of those beautiful poems? Will your 
children be able to say—‘‘My mother read me 
Riley when I was a child—and the ‘Raggedy 
Man’ and ‘Little Orphant Annie’ have re- 
joiced and comforted me all the days of my life?’’ 


JAMES RILEY 


WHITCOMB 


has passed on—and the grown-up world 
mourns. In the hearts of the little children is 
a void that cannot be filled — but that can be 
forgotten by the reading and re-reading of 
those simple and childlike poems. 


From the little girl who said she felt all alone 
without him to the the President of the United 
States, who pays him tribute, 

iley isin all hearts — big and little. 


Special Low Price 


The bcirs of James Whitcomb Riley 
came to us, as the publishers of 
Mark Twain, and said they would be 
glad to reduce their royalty so that we 
could place his works in the homes of 
ma all those who love him. So we are able 
Gu tomake this complete set of all Riley's 

works, beautifullyillustrated by Howard 
ma Chandler Christy and others—at a very 
aa low prige—for the present. 

If the books are not full of joy and 

Se inspiration for you and your children, 
send them back at our expense. If they 
are all-you expected, you pay for them 
in little monthly payments that you will 
never notice. It costs you nothing— 

[a puts you under no obligation. 


Send the coupon only, no money 
Harper & Brothers — Est. 1817 


R.B. 6-19 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 17 Franklin Square, New York 
Please send me the complete works of JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY, bound in rich, wine colored cloth, stamped in gold, fully 
illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts. 
I may keep this set for ten days for examination and return it to 
you at your expense, if! do not want it. If I xeep the books, I 
will remit $1.50 a month for thirteen months. 





Send for special Canadian Offer 


| chully have to call you.” 





out. Ansell saw the raise. Warland, 
chuckling gleefully, made it five dollars 
more. Everybody but Titus, with vary- 
ing expressions of emotion, declined to 
go into the matter any further. Bill put 
in the five and drew one card. Warland 
stood pat. 

“Ten dollars!” Warland bet. 

“Well, I don’t know as this is good 
judgment,” Bill admitted, “but I nat- 
He pushed in 
the chips. 

“All pink, jack high.” 
five hearts. 

“Mine are all pink, too—but there’s a 
little ace got in with ’em,” murmured 
Lill, and displayed five diamonds. 


Reese showed 


+! 
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fools! Guardian angels a} 
‘em by the hand!” Warland raged, ow 
the game’s young. , 
time!” 
“What you been doing sinc 
down here last, Bill?” ‘asked Boag 
Titus, after stacking away his an 
and = Warland’s,—skillfully rifled te 
cards and prepared to deal. 
“I been watchin’ over ’em and lead 
"em by the hand,” Bill replied. 
“Who?” Warland demanded. 
“Children and_ fools.” Bill smi 
reminiscently. “These here guardian 
gels aint always on the job, and somebody 
has to look out for ’em.” 


The.e“l come i 
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TELL ME YOUR TROUBLE 


(Continued from page 44) | 





the jazzy dance, toying with the fickle 
dice and other light employments. I 
chanced upon an ad of the Tell Me Your 
Troubles Company in a country paper, 
answered it and saw at once that some 
genius had struck a sure winner. 

“Hence I came here to bore into the 
game. But only to-day I have learned 
that my uncle died a month ago, leaving 
me the fee simple in the potato-farm and 
all other property of which he died seized, 
real and personal. After we have glanced 
over the large cities of the East, we shall 
beat it for Nagatooskook, where my 
acres border upon a lovely lake. There 
we shall build us a modern home with fly- 
screens and running water, and live there 
in peace and happiness.” 

“You talk just like Father when you 
get going. It’s too bad he doesn’t know 
you for what you are, Jack.” 

“Tt has never been in my scheme of 
life,’ said Ragsdale, alias Hawkins, “to 
have a father-in-law hanging round to 
bother me. Your pop’s treated you, 
Irene, as no decent parent would treat 
a one-eyed stepchild. With my father- 
in-law safe in some strong, well-guarded 
penitentiary, we shall be happy, and you 
will never miss him, Irene. The Rags- 
dales are one of the oldest families in 
Nagatooskook, and your position in that 
pleasant hamlet is already assured. 
Bangs will be your uncle, a_ retired 
planter from the rice-fields of Louisiana, 
Elias Worthington by name. The old 
boy craves affection, and this he shall 
have in abundance.” 

“Don’t wake me from my dream; I 
want to sleep forever,” murmured Irene. 


<j" visit has greatly increased the 
cash reserve of the Wall Street 
banks,” remarked Ragsdale at the end 
of a happy week spent in New York. 
“We'll see one more good show to-night, 
and then pull out for pine-fringed Naga- 
tooskook. We've got just seventy-five 
thousand do!lars in Government bonds. 
You ought to have ten one-thousand- 
dollar bills sewed into your waistcoat, 
Uncle Elias. And in the third drawer of 
your sky-scraper trunk, Irene, there’s the 
sroom’s gift to the bride—twenty-five 
thousand in Liberty Bonds—a sign of 
our sturdy patriotism. And when we 
reach the happy haven of Nagatooskook, 
the administrator of Uncle Toby’s estate 


will have a few thousand waiting for % 
I’m not bragging any, but I think » 
wont suffer much for food and fuel this 
winter.” 

Bangs had been very nervous during 
the first two days of their flight. He pu. 
chased newspapers in enormous quantitig 
and urged Irene to nead them carefully, 

“If they pinched yer pop, I'd sot? 
like to know it,” he explained. “We 
don’t want to miss nothin’.” 

While they were enjoying a late break 
fast at their hotel on the third morning, 
Irene read the following: 


Indianapolis, June 15.—The federd 
authorities to-day arrested E. T. Briggs, 
alias Windy Bill Thompson, alias Tip 
Trescott, a veteran confidence man with 
a long criminal record. The police had 
lost track of him since his last imprison 
ment, but he had been operating as the 
publisher of uplift literature under the 
name of the Tell Me Your Troubles 
Company, through which he distributed 
large quantities of green goods. The 
secret service operatives found his desk 
filled with spurious bills. The janitor of 


the building in which he condueted hs = 


business was arrested as an accomplice. 


Bangs beamed with delight. “Nippel 
‘im! Nipped ol’ Tip!” he chortle 
Then, becoming serious: “Ye reckon Tipl 
squeal on us?” . 

“Let him squeal!” Ragsdale replied. 
“Stopping as we do in modest 
dressing plainly but in good taste, and 
registering from Nagatooskook, Maine 
we invite the closest scrutiny. Once & 
tablished on the potato-ranch, we 
live quietly, making no vulgar display of 
our wealth. The impression will lekot 
that I married money, which 8 & 
doubtedly true, and that Uncle Elias has 

enerously endowed us.” = 
. “Sounds kind o’ lonesome, that joa 
up there in the woods,” sugges ise 
Elias, poking a finger suspiciously 
the finger-bowl the waiter had brow 
“And there aint no licker in Maine 

“Tet the dark cloud pass, = i 
Elias!” exclaimed Ragsdale, best 
fifteen-cent tip —_ the fre ids 
only a pleasant run irom 
ar Goninlon of good King George, i 
the sheriff of our county 1 4 
mine on my mother’s side. oe 
go out and step with a light but i" 
upon the city.” 2 
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Ina very old book named Joel, 
afterthe man who wrote it, you 
will find this line—‘‘ The Years 
that the Locust hath Eaten.’’ 


A solemn sounding line it 
is, full of sad significance. 

The years when there were 
no crops, because they were 
destroyed by the enemies of 
crops. The years when men 
worked and made no progress; 
when theend of the year found 
them alittle poorer than its be- 
ginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and 
had produced no increase. 


e * ° 


In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies 
occur, when year after year, men 
go along feeding their lives to the 
locust of indecision, or the locust of 
laziness, or the locust of too great 
concentration on a petty task. 
In every week of every year the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
brought into contact with such 


tragedies. 
"I wish’ I had acted earlier” 


“My experience with the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute leaves 
me only with the regret that I did 
hot ‘make contact with it at an 
er time,” says one man. 
_ For that regret there is no heal- 
ing. The years when one might 
have acted, and did not: these are 
the years that the locust hath eaten. 
If I had read your Course be- 
S getting mixed up in my mining 
Proposition, it would have kept 
Meoutof trouble,’ ’another writes. 
He might have read it before; 
Spportunity was offered to him 
ume time, in advertisements 


M48 this, but he did not act. 


“The Years 


Locust hath Eaten”’ 


And Fate ,exacted payment for 
those wasted opportunities, the 
years that'the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had enrolled with you a 
year or two ago, I should be better 
able to handle the problems put up 
to me every day,’’ another says. 

He is making progress now, 
rapid progress. . But the progress 
might just as ‘well have started 
two years earlier. 


The punishment of 


wasted years 


This happened just the other 
day: Amanwroteaskingthat some- 
one call on him who could give him 
detailed information as to just how 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has helped more than 85,000 men 
to greater success. 

The representative found a man past 
fifty years of age, occupying a modest 
position in.a great.corporation. He sat 
down .-to explain the Institute’s plan 
and method. And ashe talked, naming 
one and another who now occupy 
high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly dis- 
turbed by emotion. ‘ 

The representative of the Institute 
turned away. his eyes; he knew what 
that man was thinking. His thoughts 
were turned back over the fields of 
wasted opportunity; he was plagued 
by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 


Today you may start forward 
with 85,000 others 


This can hardly be called an advertise- 
ment about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. The facts about its Modern 
Business Course and Service have been 
printed so many times that few men 
need to have them repeated. 

The average man could say them 
almost by heart. He knows that the 
Institute is the American institution 
that specializes in taking men who 
know only one department of business, 
and rounding them out into fitness for 
high executive tasks. 


He knews that 85;000 men, in 
every state and city of this country are 
proof of its strength and standing; he 
knows that business and educational 
authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Advisory Council of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


Advisory Council 


This Advisory. Council includes 
Frank A: Vanderlip, President of the: 
National City Bank of New York; 
General Coleman duPout, the -well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York’ 


University School of Commerce. 


This advertisement is directed to 
the man, who knows all this, and 
knowing it, has let the weeks and 
months and years slip by—years that 
might have meant so much.to him, 
and now are gone and beyond recall- 
ing: years that the locust hath eaten. 


Take the first step by sending for 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 


To such men—and to all men of 
earnest purpose who seek to avoid 
these wasted years, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute comes now, asking 
for only one moment of firm decision— 
one moment in which to take the first 
step that can begin to turn ordinary 
years into great years of progress. 

A book has been published for you 
entitled ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business.”” 

It is not a book for drifters; but 
to men who are asking themselves: 
*‘Where am I going to be ten years 
from now?” it is offered freely and 
gladly without the slightest obligation. 

Today your copy of ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business’’ is waiting. Send 
for it now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
J19ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK : 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business ”’ 
FREE. 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 

and their relation to 

life and health This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 

every-day sources, 


‘SEXOLOGY 


(Iustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 




















White for “‘Other People's Opinions’’ and Table . Contents. 
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THE DREAMER 


_(Continued from page 54) 





and often .when she was lunching. at a 


friend’s or in some public piace, a mes- 
senger would. miraculously appear and de- 


| livér just..a little spray of blossoms for 


her belt; a little book with’ certain 
penciled passages, always some bit of 
beauty that sweetened her day and made 
her, watching world catch its breath. Once 
toward the end of the six months there 
came a little birch-bark canoe full of for- 
get-me-nots. And tucked into the very 
bottom of the. little boat was a gay, 
laughing picture of Anthony and a brief 
note that said: 


I made this boat for you down by the 
river and filled it with the blue flowers 
that grow right on the wet, mossy edge. 


This gift came to Rosanne the first day 
of her stay at the Cranes’ house-party. 
Anthony had of course been invited too, 
but terrific business reasons bobbed up 
just then and prevented him from accept- 
ing. But Rosanne did not feel at all neg- 
lected, for something came for her from 
Anthony several times a day. Sométimes 
it was something funny, sometimes some- 
thing useful, but always something beauti- 
fully appropriate. In fact, that house- 
party finally put in its time wondering 
about and betting on what would come 
next. 


NTHONY himself arrived the after- 

noon of the last day, to take Ro- 
sanne home. He drove up just when the 
veranda was crowded, and everybody 
cheered as he came up the’ walk. And 
then everybody looked at Rosanne ‘and 
laughed, for she looked scared and con- 
fused and actually shy. So to tease her 
the men carried Anthony off. 

Presently there were left on the ve- 
randa only Rosanne and Kate Brewster. 
Kate was thirty-eight, six inches too tall 
and fifty pounds too heavy for the aver- 
age man’s notice. She was an artist who 
drew pictures of children in a way that 
made the hearts of women who had them 
beat happily and the hearts of women 
who had them not ache with longing. 
Kate was unmarried. 

Just now she was watching the bevy of 
girls drifting surely, unconsciously, toward 
the big boy who stood out from the men 
around him as a fine oak stands out from 
its fellows: Kate Brewster’s artist eyes 
roved over that boy for.a thoughtful 
minute. Then they came back to the girl 
who. was wearing his ring. 

“Do you know, Rosanne, I’m _ just 
about as curious as the rest. How does 
one go about getting the ring of a boy 
like that on one’s finger and the heart of 
a boy like that into one’s keeping. You 
are sweet, Rosanne, and in your way as 
adorable as he is in his, but you lack 
something—something he has, a bigness, 
a fineness of courage. I can’t explain it, 
but if I had my brushes here I could 
paint it.” 

Rosanne, near to heartbreak now, lit- 
erally stood up under the lash and tried 
to take each stinging cut without quiver- 
ing. In the carelessness of her misery she 


too stared off at Anthony and 
about him. ‘- 
“I. know I'm_ not big 
Anthony Leighton,” she said gum 
I think I can be big enough % 
up if need be.” a 
Kate Brewster looked up, stam 
“Why, Rosanne, what’s 
Are you jealous, child? Well, i 
They’re all there but me, am 
But don’t be foolish and do anyil 
If you love him finely enough gy 
up if. need be, I should say your 
big enough to entitle you te 
him first. And remember, Ros 
one may grow, and surprisingly§ 
times.” ; 


N sudden bitterness of -heart 
took a last long look at the b 
ring she was wearing, and decide 
and there to end matters a§ qua 
possible. When Anthony finally 
enough to speak to Rosanne, 
longer shy, scared or--confuseds 
greeted him with a quiet sweell 
sincere and -unrestrained that 
quick eyes flashed with surpfisé? 
this he said casually, noting thea 
droop of her lashes: ‘ 
“What's the matter, Rosanne? Tire 
“Yes. I am, I believe, the weariets 


in the world to-day.” 

“That’s too bad. Anything speck’ 

“Oh—no. Just tired of everyihi 
myself most of all.” 

“Better brace up and fight this tim 
to a nice finish,” advised Anthony, 
dinner to-night will be a ponderous 
and there is no decent way of gettingat 
of it. Some of the crowd may atm 
foolish and annoying. It seems thita 
engagement is still a live and curious 
though it is so nearly over. Tf aye 
that old nonsense begins, you just sham 
and pay no attention. I'll settle all iit 


Rosanne, when she went dom 
seemed that just about everybady 
ever knew was at the Cranes” dinnery 
that night. Even the blond playwrgit™ 
there. He had by this time blossomiet 
into the happy author of two sucteRs 
plays, and he was abroad now at Gi 
parties in search of material for a 
It was he who suggested to the host 
the beautiful idea of letting some” 
other than Anthony take Rosanne ® 
dinner. His argument was that if} 
sanne was deprived of Anthony's proltt 
tive and suppressive presence mu 
might be had with her. She mi 
induced to say something interestiNf 
give some naive explanation of the ¢ 
miracle. Even Anthony, the 
intimated, might, to save his swe 
embarrassment, be persuaded 10 
speech. ae 
P The hostess was a large, placid, ; 
unsuspicious soul who believed in & 
body. She supposed that 2 @aN% 
pointed blue eyes and two “ 
plays had a right to experiment Wt 
man nature. And because she 
very unnoticing person and 
cuent blunders, she further se 
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blended and seasoned by our mas- 
ter chef— that 
ut j is rich,smooth, 
oe vety, Purity 
af Cross Welsh 
Rarebit! Perfect always — and 
memory of it lingers. 
Also—PURITY CROSS Chicken a la 
King, Creamed Spaghetti au Gratin, 
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with a flavor so delicious that the 
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matters by selecting Foster Craig, of all 
people, to take Rosanne in to dinner. 
She put the playwright on the girl’s other 
side and hoped to make everything all 
right by placing Kate Brewster within 
helping distance of Rosanne. 

When Rosanne saw what gentle torture 
had been prepared for her, she was at 
first rather sick, then disguste and then 
all at once cool, calm and self-possesed. 
Neither the playwright nor Foster Craig 
could get the least bit of satisfaction out 
of her. So, baffled and chagrined, they 
turned their attention to Anthony. 

When ordinary chaffing failed to win 
anything but a superior smile, the play- 
wright bethought himself of that snowy 
Sunday afternoon when Anthony in an 
unguarded moment had bared his strange 
boy heart with its lofty ideas of love and 
life. That playwright had kept careful 
notebooks, had a powerful memory, and 
with a true artist’s sense of finish, he 
capped his remarks with a quotation. 

“You remember what you said that 
day, don’t you, Anthony? ‘The girl I 
love will come to me of her own free will, 
without coaxing on my part and posing 
on hers. She must above all things be 
honest, and she must come to me knowing 
me and knowing herself. Why hide and 
smother love in prolonged pretense and 
messy trimmings? Isn’t it a thing fine 
enough to stand alone?’ Did she honestly 
come to you like that, Anthony?” the 
playwright asked in conclusion. 

Almost nobody saw Rosanne stand up. 
But everybody turned when through the 


waiting, smiling stillness her voice came’ 


coolly crisp and sincerely sweet. She 
looked straight at Anthony. 

“Did you say and believe that, Anthony 
Leighton?” she asked wistfully, all un- 
mindful of the others. 

The table gave Anthony no chance to 
answer. Finding Rosanne on her feet and 
talking, the guests demanded the story, 
reminding Rosanne that being. Anthony’s 
sweetheart, she must needs be honest. 

Rosanne smiled oddly and assured them 
in that strangely cool and calm voice 
that she would above all things be honest. 
Anthony stared at the girl; then realizing 
what she was about to do, he stood up 
and tried to stop her. But hilarious hands 
pulled him back to his seat. 

Rosanne laughed softly as she watched. 

“Thank you, Anthony. It’s lovely of 
you to want to save me again. But I 
rather think that this time I shall have 
to save myself.” 


oe stood there waiting for silence, her 
head the least bit tilted and her eyes 
unconcernedly studying the oval of faces. 
With a sudden shock her friends saw that 
she was somehow taller and that her 
mouth had lost its sweet childish vague- 
ness and its careless smile. 

“You have all said,” she began casu- 
ally, “that mine was the strangest and 
most wonderful engagement on record. 
You were right. It was. Let me tell 
you why.” 

Without flinching she told them why, 
told them how the useless pretty . thing 
that had been the old Rosanne had gotten 
itself into trouble and to save its. little 
pride and vanity had dragged a glorious 
man through a shameful play of love. For 
this great service she had given him 
nothing in return. 
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_ She had once in her pitiful, aw 
ignorance spurned his love, laughsdaa 
queer notions of love and life, byt} 
had lived to learn that Anthony Leg 
was right. 

“He said that day that he 
before, had not dared to fr e 
himself too young, too ignorant. He 
too that he believed love to be a 
that touches every man who waits 
keeps himself worthy, that he never 
thought love was what so Many séeq 
find it—a dangerously pleasant toy 
their idle hands and minds, a pastime 
empty hours. He told me that 
been too busy doing a man’s wag 
notice girls much, but that he had dyes 
great dreams of love and home aj 
future with the girl of his heart. “Ay 
offered me that love, those dreams, { 
future. And I, a spoiled, peevish di 
scorned a great gift like that. But 
through cowardice, I made use of 
I had no right to. For this cowardice 
childish stupidity, my dishonesty 
trifling ways of living, Anthony Lag 
must loathe me. I have robbed hing! 
haps of his fine faith in love an 
dreams he had so loyally kept 
heart. It is to give him back a pat 
his faith, some bit of those dreams{ 
I am standing here now telling the 
truth for once in my life, even if ith 
me.” 

When she got that far, however} 
sanne paused for breath. ' She was, al 
all, a girl conventionally brought up. A 
the thing she was about to do now 
an unheard-of proceeding. But she 
tired of deceit and pretense, and she 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole tml 
So, gathering her strength with a fii 
ing breath, she plunged ahead: 

“T owe it to Anthony Leighton 
him that in the six months I have ki 
him I have learned to love hims 
never dreamed of loving any mal 
know it is too late and that he dem 
me, but that does not matter, fort 
not asking anything more of him, 1 
confessing all this so that he may bem 
from -this engagement into which 
selfishness forced him and may the mt 
easily win the girl who must be wal 
somewhere for the love of a man like 
Whosoever she may be, I want Be 
be utterly content and happy in hiss 
knowing that it is all hers, that iti 
was mine.” 

Very proudly she stood with eyé 
ashamed, baring her heart to thaté 
less crowd that now sat deathly s 
Somewhere beside her, Foster 
squirmed and fidgeted. On her othet 
the blond playwright was whispenl 
Kate Brewster: 

“Good Lord! What have I done 
haven’t I done? And why doesnt 3% 
body kick me out?” 

But Kate Brewster, whose fine ey 
never once left the girl’s uplifted § 
smiled and whispered back: ; 

“Go home and write your third \ 
cess. Call it ‘An Honest Womat 
for me, I can’t wait to get home if 
painting what is going to be 4 8s 
picture. Why, the lovely, lovely 
creature! And a few hours hay 
telling her that she was lacking # 
ness, was too little a soul to mate % 
boy like Anthony Leighton! ‘ 

Just then Rosanne, lighter of # 
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age or many a day, smiled 
— ot the Seemed, startled 
faces and turned to walk away. 

" But before she had taken a half-dozen 
a chair crashed, and with a laugh 

was beside her. | 
Wait just a moment, Rosanne, while 
[ make my confession. Then we can go 

ed 

“ one frightened glance up- 
ward, and blinded by what she saw, made 
io resistance, accepted gladly the sus- 
‘ine comfort and sweet shelter of the 


threw about her. 
gr y Leighton made his confession 


with the laughing ease of an utterly 


| eid in the little pride and 
ih gureness of youth that I would 
wer court a woman. I have for the 
‘ast six months tried by every means in 
power to win the love I want more 
When I have ever wanted anything. [If 
aeanne had not been so busy with her 
wnscience, she would have guessed my 
we for her. Had she known anything of 
*n. she would have known that a man 
to love does not take no for an 
nswer and never gives up. But since it 
ll ends happily, I am satisfied. The girl 
love came to me as I always hoped she 


DUG ” 


At the door Anthony could not resist 

ne last exultant laugh. -Turning to the 

till speechless atoms about that dinner- 

lable, he called back triumphantly : 

* “Blessed are the fools; for their dreams 
come true.” 
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THE LITTLE MO- | 


MENT OF HAPPINESS 


(Continued from page 59) 





peking his, demanding of his. Then, 
ery slowly, very quietly, without a sob 
br even a quiver of her dainty lips, she 
jumed and walked to the door. There she 
paused and turned to look at him again, 
rooping, hopeless, appealing. “Oh, it is 
! Ido not understand,” she said. 
Kendall turned his back. In another 
Giant the door had opened and closed, 
was gone. He stood with 
enched, experiencing a certain un- 
satisfaction. He had done the thing 
mnoughly. He had finished it. He had 
d her what he thought of her, and he 
as rid z 24 forever. 
my Bert returned. He walked 
p to his friend with a grim look upon 
- “yore ge “That was 
> average brutal,” he said. “Maybe 
gag Teligion to do that sort of thing. 
tis; I thank God I’m a heathen.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


i patre stood at the dining-room 
rh making her silent announce- 

t dinner was served. Her round 
ele usually wore an expression 
leet at Were now frightened, and she 
_ Kendall as if he were some sort 


H explosive — was likely to go off at 

‘apna sat & tremendous explosion. 

the es her head and could 
ie dogs Out to the kitchen. 

\ sefve any dinner,” said 
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| Bert hotly, “but you’ve got to eat.” He 
pushed Ken toward the dining-room. “In 
with you.” 

Kendall obeyed apathetically, took his 
chair and began to eat, automatically. 
He had anticipated a sort of barbarous 
pleasure from his harshness toward An- 
drée, but found it ashes in his mouth. 
He was ashamed of himself, and then 
ashamed of himself again for being 
ashamed. He had done right, exactly 
right, he insisted. She had deserved what 
he had given her—but nevertheless he 
was ashamed of himself. There are two 
identities in every man, the emotional, 
the sentimental, the natural—and the in- 
tellectual. Either of these identities may 
perform actions that are satisfactory to 
itself but abhorrent to the other. Ken- 
dall’s intellectual and logical self was con- 
tent; his emotional self accused him. 

“What would you have done?” he de- 
manded suddenly of Bert. 

“T wouldn’t have-been so infernally bru- 
tal. You and I have been friends a long 
time, haven’t we? Well, right now I’m 
nearer to wanting to give you a thrashing 
than I thought I could ever come. It was 
rotten. Poor kid! And the way she took 
it—without a word or a whimper! But 
did you see her face? I came darn near 
blubbering.” 

“She deserved it..... She did. She 
did a rotten thing—and anybody would 
think it was I who was to blame. I wont 
be put in the wrong.” 

“I’m not going to quarrel with you. 
You asked me what I thought, and I told 
you. I wouldn’t have the confounded con- 
science you have to live with for a million 
dollars. I’m no angel. I suppose I do a 
lot of things the righteous folks back home 
would think were pretty bad. I’m not 
much on religion, either. But all the same, 
if there is a God, I'll bet He’s a lot more 
apt to take a liking to the fellow who is a 
bit off color, but tries to be sort of kind 
and tolerant, and not to hurt folks, than 
He is to the man who lives up to every 
letter and punctuation-mark of the law, 
and does it like a brute.” 

“Right is right, and wrong is wrong.” 

“Huh! Maybe, but who knows what 
is right and what is wrong? It’s a guess, 
and everybody does his own guessing. 
There are your Ten Commandments. 
Sure enough—but you can’t regulate the 
whole world and all it does with ten lit- 
tle rules. Let’s see, wasn’t there an elev- 
enth commandment later on? I used to 
go to Sunday-school myself. Something 
to the effect that you ought to love your 
neighbor as yourself? A God that could 
make that sort of a commandment isn’t 
going to be too stiff-backed about the 
other ten. No sir. ‘Things are too mixed 
up for anything to be all wrong or all 
right. ‘Everything’s a mixture—and the 
more of that love-your-neighbor stuff 
there is in it, why, my notion is, the 
nearer it is to what-is really good.” 


KEN was surprised. He had never ac- 
cused Bert. of so much abstract spec- 
ulation, and perhaps Bert had not been 
speculating consciously before. It was 
rather that these ideas had been taking 
root in him and growing spontaneously. 

“Tt’s over now,” Bert said presently; 
“so let’s shut up about it. You're in a 
devil of a state of mind, and the only 
thing to get rid of that is to walk it off. 
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As soon as I finish this cheese, T'm gal 
to take you out and walk you tilfgam 
human again—or till you drop.” wh 
I'll walk. I'll do anything, | 
to get outdoors and move.” _ 

“Come on, then, sonny, but be ges 
—be genial. It’s a walk we're Boing § 
not a march to the grave.” 

They walked over to the rue du Pay 
bourg St. Honoré which presented 
them a face of little second-class 
dairy products, bakeries, locksmiths, 
tiques, wineshops, variety-stores, in fy 
of every second one of which was jigs 
—a huge, sleek Thomas, or a tail 
old tabby keeping an eye on two op 
adventurous kittens. The street gem 
to have a special leaning toward the ja 
in pets. But then, all Paris is a sande 
for cats, which is remarkable wheres 
takes into account the number of da 
and even jackals and young fous, 
latter affected by the ladies, It may 
that there is a permanent truce } 
the dogs and cats in Paris. Bert remaial 
that he had never seen a cat chased by 
a dog there. Possibly, he declared 
might be the system. American deg 
chased cats. It was their moral cok 
do so; Parisian dogs left cats along 
a similar reason. 

“It’s all a matter of where you lm 
he said, in an effort to arouse Keni 
“Maybe there’s a place in the 
where they put deacons in jail and 
up reverently to burglars. You cantil 
I suppose folks could agree among fi 
selves to almost anything.” 

“Except to alter a natural laws 
Ken harshly. 

“Natural law, eh? What’s a nam 
law? To be sure, I get you. The si 
est distance between two points, and ga 
itation, and that sort of thing: Ime 
nobody could change them, but soma 
I can see, they’re the only settled 
in the world. Natural laws—pretty gm 
name for them. Means they comems 
from nature, without people’s tink 
with them at all, doesn’t it?” 

“Ves,” 

How curious it was, thought Kem 
with quickened interest, that Bert sit 
rather clumsily be following 4 lm 
reasoning that he himself had fol 
with deeper study and more partici 
during the past weeks! Copld @ 
really be something in it, after all? 
had been sure of it yesterday, but ye" 
day was gone forever, and that had 
pened since, which made the affairs 4 
reasonings of yesterday repulsive to 
But—the dogmatism, the harsh, und 
promising, puritanical attitude 2 
chosen to take, quivered @ very 
its foundations. : a 

They continued in silence until 
reached the Place du Theatre Fran 
with the Palais Royal before them 
the Comédie Francaise, and with 
nificent breadth of the Avenue d 
angling sharply to the left. ie 
open space was the University UBS 
Bert suggested dropping ge 
acquaintances were Joungl 
a Pe they were hailed from #% 
tance, and turning, saw Jacques 
leg grotesquely swinging at ye hs 
his body, hat swinging abous iS 
and cane describing we 
Jacques was trying to run 108 
His method was to take two 3055 
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(A glorified figure in khaki appears.) 

“Oh Bob!” 

“ Helen!” 

“And you weren’t wounded?” 

“No « « at (hateau Thierry « * in 
July « * but the shell was a dud—”’ 

“Andit didn’t explode! —_— Bob! — 
—Anyway the old thing didn’t get 








you—and that reminds me—a sur- 
prise! Prepare to feast—’’ 
«My prophetic soul! Turkey, Lobster 
Newburgh, even Ice (ream—” 
«Glutton! To feast your eyes on—”’ 
“On you? I am doing it now!” 
«Cannibal! Of course not! On our 
adorable new ComMuNnNITY PLATE!”’ 
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sound leg, and then one lurch with the 
artificial one. There was a devil-may-care 
jauntiness about this unusual gait, and a 
good-fellowship about his eccentric salu- 
tations, that somehow always gained him 
a welcome. 

“Ah!” he shouted when he was yet 
thirty feet away. “I have find you. I 
have surround you, eh? Where ’ave 
you been? I have not seen you for long- 
temps. And Monsieur Kendall. It is 
well. We are friends and camarades. 
. .. » I have speak about you thees eve- 
ning—you, Monsieur Kendall. Ho, you 
have the great good fortune, n’est-ce pas? 
I give you my felicitations. I salute you. 
Ah, messieurs, it was magnifique, splen- 
dide !” 

“What was magnificent, Jacques? Take 
7 6 ge and start in fresh,” Bert admon- 
ished. 


ACQUES patted Ken on the back. 

“Oh, he is a good boy, thees Monsieur 
Kendall. He deserve the good fortune; 
mais, messieurs, it is of a grandeur! 
Again I make the congratulations.” 

“Why? Why? Why?” 

“Bicause,” said Jacques, preternatu- 
rally solemn, “bicause Monsieur is loved!” 
He paused. “Oui, he is loved ver’ well 
by beautiful yong girl who is ver’ fidéle. 
It ees one beautiful theeng. I make to 
weep w’en it ees tol’ to me. 
The tear she stands in my eyes. Sacré 
nom d’une pipe, but it ees the theme for a 
poem.” 

“What in thunder are you talking 
about? Light on a bough, little bird, 
light!” Ken grasped° Jacques by the 
shoulder and pretended to hold him down 
to earth. “Now, little man, come clean. 
Tell the story and don’t bubble over.” 

“Tt ees the leetle sweetheart of Mon- 
sieur Kendall—thees so graceful and 
beautiful yong girl that has for her name 
Andrée. She wish for enter into the 
Académie, and aprés to be an actress. 

To do this is ver’ diff- 
cile. It is necessary first to have much 
influence. Monsieur Kendall know thees. 
Yes! Alors, Monsieur Kendall introduce 
thees yong girl to Monsieur Robert. I 
am present and see. Also I warn Mon- 
sieur that thees Robert loves all yong 
girl What would you? The thing 
befalls yesterday. As Monsieur Robert 
emerges from the Metro near the Place 
St. Michel, he see bifore him thees Made- 
moiselle Andrée, walking with her eyes so 
careful upon the sidewalk—so!” Jacques 
imitated Andrée’s demure glance. “She 
do not see Robert until he address her. 
She is startle’-—ver’ much startle’, but 
Monsieur Robert he is polite, oui, he is 
trés gentil. He ask Mademoiselle will 
she promenade weeth heem, and she can- 
not refuse. Next he ask will she dine 
weeth heem, and she ees too sweet and 
gentle to hurt hees feeling, so she con- 
sent.” 

Bert felt Kendall grasp his arm with 
fingers that gripped to the bone. 

“Then they eat, this Mademoiselle An- 
drée and Monsieur Robert, and he say to 
her if she will be kind to heem, he make 
her to enter into the Académie, and give 
her hees influence, which is much, that 
she bicome a success weeth all Paris at 
her feet It was a_ wonderful 
chance for poor yong girl, n’est-ce pas? 
One million girl they jump at it. Truly! 


Vraiment! © 
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But thees Mademoiselle shea 
head and say no—and why, 
Bicause she love thees : 
very true and is fidéle, ft ees 
and it ees ver’ beautiful, . , > 
cess of the soul. So J make mp 
pliments to Monsieur Kena 
compliments.” 

“Bert—” said Ken in a youn 
little more than a whisper, 

“Is Monsieur ill?” asked Jace 
_ “No, Jacques. Just out of 
+ gl at agi “I’m walkingg 

im. Mighty glad to hay 
man.” a : ~ 

Kendall turned to Jacq i 
you say about Andrée—it js fm 
are sure?” § 

“Certainement.” 

“Of course,” Ken answered 
didn’t doubt it. It sounded: 
I thank you, Jacaum 
day I'll thank you beter He. 
his hand. “Good night, Jacqug 


E turned away; and Bert, @ 
.£ing hands with the exube 
Frenchman, followed. Jacques § 
a moment staring after them, the 
his cane in the air for no pure 
ever and said perplexedly:“T¢ 
ricains sont fous.” = 

Ken walked rapidly as one itm 
reach a definite destination; hes 
speak. Bert, keeping pace Wil 
watched his friend’s face covery 
was a gray mask without expresso, 
mask that seemed to tell a tale of 
double that which made the total of 
dall’s life. 

They diagonaled across the Place 
rengo and at a more acute angle thn 
the Place du Louvre to the Qui d@ 
Louvre, and crossed the Pont Net 
which carried them over the broader a 
of the Seine, the upper point of thet 
where to their left arose the dark masd 
the Palais de Justice, and across them 
rower branch of the river to the Quié 
Augustins. Presently the Place St i 
chel opened before them, and as Kenai 
turned into it, Bert stopped to dem 
where they were going. 

“To find her,” said Kendall. 

Bert nodded. “I thought so.” It 
like Kendall—to start upon a sear 
her immediately. Just as jealousy, mm 
more vicious by an attack of Puritans 
science, had caused him to drive Ana 
out of his life, so now that same comsam 
demanded that immediate reparatiol 
made. 

“Does she live here?” Bert asked 

“Near the Pantheon some place 
don’t know. I haven't her address. «+: 
Bert, I don’t even know her last nam 

“Eh? What's that?” 

“T don’t know her name. oom 
that was a part of it—the myst 
knowing. It—I can't explain it to | 
—but she seemed like something @ 
and lovely that appeared out of nol 
ness. I never asked, because 4% 
want to know.’ She appeared ands 
peared—like a fairy. It was @° 
were immaterial and only mate 
herself for me—do you understand? 

“J’m darned if I do.” 

“T always left her a little ways 
—on the rue Soufflot. She vet 
toward the Pantheon. Thats ®i5 
—just that her name Was 
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A FIER a fire these 
" nurses can only 
await orders. The 
hospital is being hur 
tiedly emptied of pa 
tients. Some bed-rid 
den patients will die 
from exposure, lack 
of care and the tem 
porary loss of pre 
scriptions. These are 
conditions no city cam 
imagine until it has 
heen through them 


Quick plans now for the victims 


HIS is what happens when a_hospital 

burns. Nurses are driven out by the 

fire—nerves shaken—under orders to 
wait—endless suspense— while plans are 
slowly shaping in the minds of officials out 
of the panic and chaos. 

There are hurry calls for cots, quarters, medi- 
cines, supplies, more nurses, more doctors, 
vehicles, wheel chairs. Making lists of the 
rescued, gathering records and addresses. 


All are emergency plans—temporary plans! 


The whole sickening catastrophe could 
have been avoided by using just a little plain 
commonsense humanity beforehand. It 
would not have cost one fiftieth the effort 
needed to care for the dead and living vic- 

tims. Compassion, be- 
Take these Plain Facts lated, is a mighty poor 
Some five billion dollars of Virtue. 


business property h fj 1 
perty has been Makeshift fire protective 


pees ee fire by auto- 
matic prin lers. measures are the most that 
Ndustrial Commis- 
: afé guarding the lives 
fi SuemPlovees by re- 
, this same unfailin 
Protection in business nnn 


The United Sta: 
bo tes Govern 
Ment insisted on war indus 


you will find in hundreds upon hundreds of 
hospitals. To the minds of fire protection 
experts, they all are a mere mockery of safety 
when the fire actually starts and spreads in 
the most horribly unexpected ways. 

In twenty minutes a board of trustees can 
make complete plans to forestall this danger 
They can vote “against any consideration 
whatever of suggestions or measures of safety, 
until a system of automatic sprinklers is de- 
cided upon which will prevent fires; put out 
any fire, anywhere, any time, before it can 
endanger health or lives.” 


Read —“ Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Any individual, trustee or official will find 
in “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” the 
unvarnished truth and a path of imperative 
social service. Write for it today. Address 
GENERAL Fire ExTINGuIsHER COMPANY, 273 
West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


ties being 80 protected 


When the fire starts the water starts 
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| This Book! 
Free To Ambitious Men | 


Hundreds of thousands of men with clear brains, 
good health and pent n who ought to 
succeed,are larly* . noe = “held 
down.”* WHY? Read the answer in this . 
Years’ Promotion In One.” It will lar 
to some plain, sense 

ua want 





Write your name, address and mark with X be- 
bow the Eine of position you wise bo We will 
Be book, our catalog and particulars 

i ee and postpaid. Let 
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gard course, free 
Prove to you how this step has he 
of ambitious men to real success, 
the coupon now. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

oO Training for sae. _Managerial, 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
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Training for Executive 
Financial Instituticas, 
, Financial 
BUsiNESS ENGLISH: © 
Training for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, ness Literature and Copy Writers. 


Oo EFFECTIVE PU! iG: 
fraining in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesman, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 


iticians, 
7 Paitine for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 
LaSalle Extension University 
Diet. eeek Greatest Extension University 


Mlinois 
Send Free Book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One”’; 
also cataleg and particulars about course checked 
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Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
besent to any woman who hasany 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every woman 
who has a single facial defect 
should know about these remarkable 
Beauty Exercises 

which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up sal- 
low skins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. 


massage, masks, p rs, Ps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 
R>sults Guaranteed 
Write for this Free Beok which tells just what to do 
to make your com; lerion smooth and beautiful. 
WRITE TODAY. 
KATHAYN MURRAY, lac. 672 Goarlsnd Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


No creams, 











that she could appear and disappear. It 
was that unreality that made the whole 
thing possible.” 

“A few practical details would make 
the whole thing a lot more possible now. 
What do you aim to do?” 

“Wait for her.” 

“Huh! Where?” 

“At the corner of the rue Soufflot. She 
may pass to-night.” 

“And she may not pass for a month.” 

“Then I'll wait a month,” said Ken- 
dall, and Bert knew that his friend meant 
what he said. 


‘Tasy walked up the Boulevard and 
took seats at a table in that very 
café where Kendall had seen Andrée and 
Monsieur Robert the night before. He 
could see that table, occupied now by a 
poilu and his sweetheart. Bert ordered 
coffee for them, which came in thick 
glasses accompanied by a bottle of sac- 
charin for the sweetening. Kendall left 
his glass untouched, while his eyes fixed 
themselves on the street, now becoming 
ever more rapidly hidden by the dusk. 

“No use, Ken!” Bert said. “She wont 
come now, and if she did, you wouldn’t 
be able to see her.” 

“IT can’t go till I’m sure,” Ken an- 
swered. 

“Let’s walk, then. More chance of 
seeing her out on the sidewalk.” 

They arose and sauntered slowly to- 
ward the Pantheon, crossing the very 
spot where Andrée had given Kendall 
that first kiss They retraced their 
steps. The streets were now all but de- 
serted—only here and there was a hurry- 
ing figure, or upon some bench along the 
curb a pair of lovers sitting close and 
whispering in one another’s ears. 

“Tt’s too late now,” said Bert. “Come!” 

“Yes,” said Ken. “It is too late now. 
She wont come to-night—” 

Suddenly the air seemed to be rent by 
the wail of the siren; again the avions 
were coming! One heard cries of anger 
or fright, saw dark blots resolve into hur- 
ried action as loiterers sought places of 
refuge. A fire-engine swept by with 
gnomelike black figures clinging to it, 
and that voice like some horrid wail from 
the Pit rising from it as a fireman turned 
the handle of the siren. 

“Let’s get out of this,” said Bert. 

Kendall did not want to go, and the 
less so, now that there was danger. An- 
drée was in danger, and somehow he felt 
that his place, if it could not be with her, 
was as near her as he could station him- 
self. He was alarmed. People were 
killed in these air-raids. There were al- 
ways casualties. What if a bomb—what 
if he should never be able to see Andrée 
again to make matters right with her? 
How if he should be prevented from en- 
treating her pardon for the ugly wrong he 
had done her, and for his brutality—he 
could recognize it as brutality now. 

Yet mixed with all his self-accusation, 
his bitter heartache and wretchedness. 
there ran a vein ‘of relief—actual re'ief, 
and of something like comfort. The pen- 
dulum of his subconscious self was sway- 
ing downward, preparatory to the upwar:l 
sweep in the opposite direction. The 
world was good; there was goo‘! in the 
world. All was not suspicion and sin; 
one might have faith in numanity. The 
vestibule of the home church w:th %s 
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crowd of bigots seemed cold anda 
— —— they had a a a sy 
safe and living thing in the Fa 
a time ago. Andrée was zood, ee 
not been mistaken in her; and if he 
was good, then other thi 4 
must be good tikewise—-aaie ect 

They descended into the Metro, r-. 
the underground platforms werg crow 
with refuge-seekers of all classes and 
who clustered together and raj na 
the boche. It was impossible to find 4 
seat. In half an hour many were gu 
on the concrete floor. Mothers wi 
children sleeping in their Ig 
supporting the heads of sweethearts 
willing shoulders, sleepy and frowsy a 
men and slatternly old women with hay 
that hung. gray and unpleasant 
their eyes. A gendarme. prevented 
from ascending the stairs to the oul 

It seemed hours, though it was ame 
trifle more than an hour. before daa 
clear” was sounded. The mightigim 
of the barrage and of fuJing boming 
penetrated only as a dim rumb'e 
depth. There had been no excilemat 
no exhilaration, only damp, cold dist 
fort. The refugees rade their way stifly 
to the out-of-doors, Kendall and Bata 
their midst. 

“Tf I should never find -her—" Ka 
said uneasily. 

“You will.” 

“Yes;” said Kenall slowly. “Bate 
will remember. ‘She is that sort, tw 
She will never forget—and this thing mi 
always -be there. never to be gotten nl 
of. She will }uok at me, and I mils 
it in her eyes. i}:at she is wondering, ml 
that she is a{raid—that 1 might dam 
a thing again.” “te 

“The troutle with vou is too damm 
imagination,” Bert said disgustedly, “ia 
get to bed. Work goes on to-monm 


ORK woul! go on, and life wail 
go on. Death would contimuet 
claim its own, and births would 
the races of the earth. There woudl 
sorrow and joy, sin and repentance, 
squalor and luxury in spite of anyliig 
that happened to him. Kendall seid 
upon this thought. He was inliiley 
sma'!, of less than negligible imporam 
in the world’s scheme. Events 
transpire as usual, and the story of mi 
kin! continue adding 
chapter by chapter. It was nevi 
jst as it was inevitable that the motif 
ald be love, and that sola 
ntinue to be love, the 
predominate over evil, and eat 
ng. though it might threaten to be tags 
must be happy for the majority. ; sav, 
far the first time, that a world il 
love is the first essential cannot bea 
rid nor an unhappy world. He 
cered if love, in whatever formit rye 
self, was not merely the essence ” 
masquerading under another style 
1 
that case, to love was to be virtuous © 
| e it. The reflec 


inclined to be'x : 
f mind. Bet 
leep,” he said to 


weuld 


> story she 


i a) 
POU’ 4 


mace him easier 


“T think I can s 
urn 


ond they t | their faces homewa 

7 | ge 
Will Kende'l find Andrée, and eo? 
forgive him? Vou ee 
in the next installment, o bese 
attractive in the whole story ¢ The 
forthcoming, the July, num 4 
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Dynamite’s 
Next Great Task 


HE next great task for Hercules Explo- 
sives lies in the fields. 


Up to the present time the power of dynamite 
has been mainly employed in the important 
work of developing our mineral resources and 
of building and maintaining our great transporta- 
tion systems—our railways, canals, and high- 
ways. ‘That this work has been successfully 
carried on is evidenced by the rapid growth of 
our material prosperity. 


But today new problems confront us. The necessity 
of feeding a large part of the world turns our thoughts 
to the undeveloped agricultural resources of our 
Country. Inthe United States there area billion-nine- 
hundred-million acres of rural land—forests, wood lots, 
ranches and farms. Of this total 46% or 870,000,000 
acres are in farms. Only half of this farm land is im- 
proved. The other half is waste—undrained swamps, 
land studded with rocks or stumps, and land that 
needs irrigation. 


In the years to come we shall see explosives used to 
clear these thousands of square miles of waste land— 
we shall see millions of tons of foodstuffs grown upon 
land that has heretofore been unproductive and thereby 
billions of dollars added to our National wealth. 


The Farm Dynamites made by the Hercules Powder 
Co. will play a most important part in this great work. 
Send for our booklet, “Progressive Cultivation”. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazelton, Pa. 
San Francisco Sah Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Dei. 
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“Here is my First 
Birthday Present! 


“I know you are getting dozens of 
pretty, useless little fol-de-rols, so I de- 
cided to give you something practical. 

“And I want to tell you, daughter, 
that raising a baby is a mighty practical 
job. It’s not at all like playing with a 
French doll. — are ppg thin 
necessary —pr eeding and a smooth, 
clean, i  , skin. Baby will attend 
to the appetite, but when it comes to 
cleanliness the little thing is helpless. But 
if you use plenty of Mennen Borated 
Talcum every time you wash him, it will 
prevent chafing and the torture of raw, 
scalded skin.” 


Mennen Borated Talcum Powder has 
made comfortable the babies of several 
generations and has never yet irritated 
the most sensitive skin. The original 
Mennen Borated formula gives it unusual 
soothing and healing qualities. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, fV.J. USA. 
Newark, 9% prevent Quebec 


Canadian Sales Agent: 
be Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


i 
© 


Mennen Talcum is now sold 
in a new large-size, econom- 
ical can, containing more 
Talcum for the money than 
you could buy before the war. 


MENNSN 


TALCUM POWDERS 


with the original 
borated formula 
include 
Borated, Violet, 
Flesh Tint, Cream Tint 
Talcum for Men 
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(Continued from page 34) 








be kiting out of here at seventy miles 
an hour? I must bully you. Matter 
of fact, I don’t know that I can. You're 
fifteen years younger than I am, but 
I’m an easy-going old party, while you're 
—well, I’m a chunk of wrought iron, 
and you're nickel steel. But even though 
I’m slightly scarred, I’m going to pump 
up courage and make you talk. Imag- 
ine that I’ve gone through all the usual 
stunts—said ‘pleased to meet you’—or 
they don’t say that now, but anyway 
—lI’ve met you a couple times in the 
bank or the post office, and said, ‘Yes, 
isn’t it springlike in the spring,’ and 
finally after about six months, I’ve called 
here, and told your mother I like pansies. 
All right. All that is over. Now, who 
are you, Aurilla Rivers? Who and what 
and why and how and when?” 

She smiled, with one corner of her 
mouth. She nodded. She told. 


HE was a school-teacher now, but be- 
fore her father had died—well, the en- 
larged photograph in there was her father, 
Bradley Rivers, pioneer lawyer of Apo- 
gee. He had come out from Cape Cod, 
as a boy. He had defended famous law- 
cases, had once been State senator. But 
he had never gone out for making money, 
and in his many years here, he had never 
felt quite at home. The Rivers family 
still felt that they belonged to Cape Cod, 
and to the ancestral mansion. 

For the Riverses had been important 
people in eastern Massachusetts ever 
since the first voyage of that popular fleet 
of early ferries, the Mayflower. The side- 
whiskered man of the central portrait in 
the shrine was her grandfather, Captain 
Zenas Rivers, of West Harlepool, on the 
Cape. The house in the picture was the 
Rivers mansion, birthplace of her father, 
of her grandfather, and his father before. 
They,—she peeped hesitatingly at Buffum 
before saying it—they had a coat of 
arms, but she didn’t like to hang it even 
in the shrine. Apogee folks didn’t think 
much of armorial bearings, she indicated. 

“Have you been on the Cape yourself?” 
Buffum queried. “I remember driving 
through Harlepool, but I don’t recall any- 
thing but white houses and a meeting- 
house with a whale of a big steeple.” 

“I’m prepared to hate you! Because 
the dream of my life has been to go to 
Harlepool. Back home! But I never 
have. Several times Father was going to 
take us, but something always prevented. 
But once, when he had to go to Boston, 
he did run down there by himself. That’s 
when he brought back the portrait of 
Grandfather, and the painting of the old 
house, and the furniture and all. He said 
it made him so melancholy to see the 
changes in the town, and he never would 
go again, and take me and Mother—she 
was born in Iowa, never been East. And 
then—he died. I’m going to tell you a 
secret. I’ve never told even Mother. I’m 
saving up money for a trip back East, to 
see the Rivers mansion. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful! All my life— The white 
house, and the inlet beyond, and— I do 
believe in democracy, but at the same 





time I feel that families lik iv 
owe it to the world to a _—— 
and I want to find my own People again 
My own people!” = 
“Maybe you're right. Never did be. 
lieve in aristocracy much myself Th 
from the soil. Dy-rect! But somehoy | 
can see it in you, same as I do in the Di. 
trait of your grandfather, I wish ~ 
Weil, never mind.” 

“But you are an aristocrat, Yoy % 
things that other people don’t dare th 
While you were telephoning, I say ‘a 
school-principal, and he said you were 4 
— thane and an Ajax and all king 
of— 

“Here! Now! You! Quit! Stop! Wait! 
I’m doing good to my soul, and ym 
mustn’t spoil it. A lot of people, eqp 
cially on newspapers, give me a lot ¢ 
taffy just because I can drive fast, Cp 
stantly in danger of getting my fool he 
turned. What I need is some one lik 
you—fine, keen—to make me realize wht 
a rough-neck I am.” 

She did not dimple about the compl: 
ment. She looked at him clear-eyed, af 
pondered: “Am I fine and keen? In 
afraid most of the Apogee boys think In 
rather prim.” 

“They would! 
stuck in Apogee.” 

Roy Bender blundered up the pak 
burbling: “Got her soldered to hold 
boss. Want to take a look at her befor 


That’s why they 


we slam her back on? Workin’ ems 
hard as—” 
“Nope. Don’t want to be bothered 


You're supposed to be the mechanic, Roy 
Shake ’em up!” 

When Roy had departed, But 
searched her eyes and speculated: ‘I 
wonder if we aren’t alike in this wa: 
Neither of us is content to plod. Mos 
people never even think of why they 
living. They're flabby. They reckon aml 
guess and s’pose that maybe some ty 
they’ll do better, and then—bing!—theyt 
dead. But you and I—I open up gualv 
prairies to the world beyond. And yo 
don’t want to settle in the dust in Apogtt 
We—” 

It was the telephone which interrupt 
this time, and Aurilla came out to si 
“It’s Detroit calling you. Heavens, this 
like being called by Boston or Peking 
Rome.” 


HE bustled in; he gave the president 
the Mallard Motor Company 
dollars and ninety-five cents’ worth ol 
surance that he would instantly be gout 
on with much speed; he bustled bat; 
he hastily dropped on the front se 
side her—and after all the rush, he bat 
anything to say. All he got out bap 

“T seem—I've known you a long i@ 
All these interruptions make it -_ 
though I’d come calling a lot of diffe 
times.” 

“Yes. And perhaps 
see me will be on Cape 
much about my people; . 
fully proud of them, and yet Bul 
would talk much about them. 
sure I'll find some cousins Of SBGs 





the next time 
Cod. I dont™ 
Father was! 
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wou are always willing 
to pay a man well who 
makes money for you. 
Kelly-Springfield Tires 
make a practice of hand- 
ing back to you in uninter- 
rupted mileagea very liberal 
profit above their slightly 
higher cost. 
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and when you drive through West Harle- 
pool next time, you'll see me in the door- 
yard, picking rambler roses—or clams!” 

“Will you remember me?” 

“Oh, yes. There aren’t so many sev- 
enty-an-hour people in Apogee!” 

From the gate Roy Bender was bellow- 
ing: “Ready in two minutes, boss!” 

The warning hurled Bufium out of the 
treacherous soft melancholy into which 
he had been sinking. He was on his feet, 
drawing on his gauntlets and leather coat. 
She stood before him, looked at him 
gravely, while he urged: 

“Going on. Day from now, the strain 
will begin to kind of get me. Will you 
think about me then? Will you be— I 
remember reading ‘Ivanhoe,’ when I was 
a kid. You're my— Now, what was it 
they called ’°em? When a knight went 
crusading and nailed a lady’s handkerchief 
to his lance? May I imagine I’ve done 
that? Will you wireless me some good 
thoughts?” 

“Yes!”—very quietly. 

He yanked off his big gauntlet. He felt 
her hand fragile in his. Then he was 
gone, marching down the walk, bowing to 
Aurilla’s still gossiping and uninterested 
mother, climbing into the car, demand- 
ing of Roy: “Look over oil and battery 
and ev’thing?” 

“You bet. We did everything,” said 
the garage man. “Get a little rest?” 

“Yes. Had a chance to sit in the shade 
and loaf.” 

“Saw you talking to Aurilla Rivers—” 

Roy interrupted: “All right, all right, 
boss. Shoot!” 

For once Buffum did not shoot. He 
heard the garage man out: 

“Fine girl, Aurilla is. Smart ’s a whip. 
Lots of people consider she’s stuck up, 
but I think she’s a real swell. Born and 
brought up here, too. Maybe the other 
dames didn’t look sore when you didn’t 
talk to nobody but her! See ’em giving 
you the eye?” 

“Who's this that Miss Rivers is engaged 
to?” Buffum risked. 

“Well, I guess probably she’ll marry 
Reverend Dawson. He’s a dried-up old 
stick, but he comes from the East, and 
her father, old Brad, used to think un- 
less a person was born in the East, they 
couldn’t mingle with the elitty. Aaurilla 
would be a regular girl, but Brad thought 
a Rivers was too good to marry any ordi- 
nary hunk o’ mud, and I guess her ma is 
the same way. Dawson is wild about her. 
Sees her home from Y. P. S.C. E. Lots 
says she’ll never marry him, but I’m wise. 
He sticks like fly-paper. Some day she’ll 
get tired of school-teaching, and he'll 
grab her. Marry in haste and repent at 
Reno, like the fellow says.” 

“That’s right. Fix up the bill, Roy? 
G’by.” 

Buffum was off. Five minutes later he 
was six and three quarters miles away. 


[t would be romantig to report that 
Buffum thought only of Aurilla. But 
the fact is that in his mind was but one 
thought—to make up the lost time; in his 
eyes was no vision save speedometer and 
spark-lever and the road that rushed to- 
ward him. Only now and then he grum- 
bled a sentence or so to himself. 

“Snub nose. Huh! Roman nose, that’s 





the kind. But with the curse taken off 
it,” he muttered, ana: 


“Reverend Dawson. Trying to marry 


her! I'll show him. Simpering and— 
How’s the oil, Roy? Been watching the 
ammeter?” 


Over and over they came, the hills and 
towns, the roads under repair and the 
bridges which he hit with one smashing 
boom, like a single crack at a bass-drum. 
Once a bridge was out. Buffum threw the 
car off the road with a savage twist of 
the wheel, and crashing through hazel- 
bushes, swept down toward the unbridged 
creek. He hit it with a splash, wallowed 
across, dropped into a mud-hole—and 
stopped, stuck. 

“Wee!” said Roy Bender, very like a 
mouse. 

“We'll remove the entire hole,” grunted 
Buffum. 

The car heaved and stretched, on first 
speed, and waddled up the bank, carrying 
on wheels and axles all the mud from the 
pit. It went bellowing and bumping back 
on the road, flinging blobs of mud to each 
side as it swiftly accelerated ~ 

“Dawson! Can’t even preach,” scolded 
Buffum. 

A little after dark he rumbled at Roy: 
“Here. Take her. Going to get some 
sleep.” 

He did sleep, for an hour, heaving as 
grotesquely in his seat as a bronze Buddha 
ireighted up a mountain pass on bumping 
mule-back. He awoke to drowsy rebellion 
against Aurilla: 

“Rats! Don’t believe in this artistoc- 
racy stuff. She’s all right; but ancestors 
—pure bunk!” 

Then, not so very consistently: “You 
can see it in her. Those old swells, and 
their big houses. Wearing velvet and 
taking snuff. And never doing any hon- 
est-to-God work that would spoil their 
hands. See it in her hands—slim, al- 
mond-shaped nails. Puts it all over Apo- 
gee; and me, I’m nothing but Apogee.” 

Struggling into full wakefulness, he dug 
his knuckles into his eyes like a little 
sleepy boy, glanced at the speedometer, 
laid a hand on the steering-wheel and 
snapped at Roy: “All right. Move over.” 


At dawn nothing existed in the world 
save the compulsion to keep her at 
top speed, and the pain of the iron col- 
lar that was tightening round Buffum’s 


~neck. The earth was shut off from him 


by a wall of roar and speed. 

He did not rouse to human feeling even 
when he had passed the rustic pasture that 
marks the city-limit of New York; when 
a Manhattan “traffic-cop” held back a 
crush of ebony and satin limousines to 
let him pass; when, without slackening 
speed, he boomed into Columbus Circle, 
the breaker of the record—having crossed 
the continent in fewer consecutive hours 
than any man, in motor or train or air- 
plane, since time was. 

He went instantly and sullerly to bed; 
he slept twenty-six and one quarter hours; 
then, somewhat sheepish in beautiful 
evening clothes and a club haircut, he at- 
tended a dinner given to himself, and 
blushing before the sleek young Broad- 
way motor-salesmen, he made a speech 
that was unusually incoherent, because all 
through it he remembered that he was 





due in San Francisco in ej 

was to sail for Japan, he wr 
round the shore of Hondo. Before co 
turned, Auriila Rivers would undoubiedy 
have married the Reverend Mr. Daw, 
have gone to Cape Cod, on her weddi 
trip. She would think only with digg 
of large men with grease on their faces, 


E could take one day, for the tri 
H and back. He could get to Cane 
more quickly by motor than by train, 

There are no official A. A, A. records 
of it, but the average time Buffum mi 
between New York and West Harlepoo, 
Mass., was better than his average i 
crossing the country. 

He was going to have one more hog 
with Aurilla, on his way to San Francis, 
He would be more interesting to her if 
could gossip of her ancestral backgroud 
As he drove, he could see the Rivers ma. 
sion as it had been pictured in the water. 
color of the shrine. He repeopled th 
spacious yard with the ghosts of past Riv. 
ers dignitaries, captains and squires, 

He thought—and violently ejected th 
thought—of pretending to have discw. 
ered that his own family had come fron 
Cape Cod. Well, anyway, he could tae 
pictures of the place to her, and perhay 
an old chair from the mansion. , But al 
the while he hoped to find that the ma. 
sion was gone, now, and with it every 
trace of her grandfather Captain Zens 
Rivers, the side-whiskered and cold-eyei 
sire of Bradley Rivers of Iowa. If it ws 
all changed, perhaps she would be free! 
from the binding past and be able to se 
a modern J. T. Buffum as a human beg. 

But the Rivers mansion was mi 
gone. As he drove down Front Street, in 
West Harlepool, he saw the house quite 
as it had appeared in Aurilla’s pictur: 
scrupulously neat, white-doored, narror- 
eaved, small-windowed, with the gray sani 
and blue water of an inlet, and a fleet oi 
moored motor-dories. The green of it 
shutters was a sour, forbidding color. The 
sparse grass was trim; the big woodshel 
in the ell was whitewashed, and every 
stick of wood had been placed with spint- 
level and logarithms. Despite this stingy 
tidiness, it was a large house and prs 
perous, with net curtains at every windor, 
and wicker chairs on the lawn. 

Buffum parked his car under the silver 
poplars. Being a lover, he had instantly 
invented a bright new hope. Perhaps 
this wasn’t the house! After all, ther 
were lots of white houses on the Cape 
Then he saw the name-board of a 
ship over the woodshed. It was the name 
that had appeared in Aurilla’s picture. 1 
was the Penninah Sparrow. E 

“Her folks still think pretty well 0 
themselves, I guess. When they hear 0! 
Aurilla, they’ll nab her and shoo m 
away. Lots of coin! That's why hes 
father never would come back to slay” 
too proud to admit he hadn't struck i 
rich.” 

Down the road was 4 one-room shop 
with the sign “Gaius Bearse, Gen'l Met 
chandise, Clam Forks, Windmills 
Souvenirs.” Out on the porch poked 4 
smallish man, and with grunting cae 
seated himself on a pop Case. 
ambled toward him and saw that re 
was very old, his cheeks cove 
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Off to the theatre 


On the way, light a Lucky Strike, the real 
Burley cigaretre. It’s toasted. Toasting 
develops and improves the flavor of Burley to- 
bacco, just as toasting gives bread more flavor. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


It’s toasted. Now 
everyone knows that 
toasted tobacco is the 
greatest improve- 
ment in cigarette 
manufacture in 20 
years. 





Combination 
Cream Jonteel 
soc. Fragrant, 
soothing, and 
beautifying. 
Neither greasy 
nor greaseless. 
Also (not illus- 
trated) Rouge 
Jonceel tage 
medium, or dark 
— Joc. 

Face Powder 
Jonteel Compacts 
—flesh, white, 
brunette and a 
new exclusive 
shade. ““Out- 
door”’—$0¢. 





Perfumed with the Gostly New Odor of 26 Flowers 


ROM Southern France—from India—from 
England—from the Philippines. From Italy 

— from Java — from the Holy Land — come 
the rare odors that are blended into Jonteel. 
Roses and jasmine; orange blossoms and 
lavender; bergamot, 
ylang - ylang, vetivert, 
frankincense—these 
and other scents as 
lovely mingle in the air 


city that has a modern dru, 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain 
have been given exclusive sale of Jonteel, because they 
are linked together into one great National service-giving 
organization. Rexall stores are found in every town and 


as you gently tap the tall, graceful can of Talc 
Jonteel. Take home a can of Talc Jonteel and 
see how the whole family loves it. They will 
marvel — as you, too, will —that such a won- 
drous odor, in talc of such softness and purity, 
may be purchased in 
packages so strikingly 
handsome at so low 
aprice. Yes — try Talc 
Jonteel today! 


store. In Canada, Jonteel 


prices are slightly higher. 


Face Powde 
Jonteel 50 
clinging, 1 
ible, fragramt. 
Comes in 
W bite, Brunette. 
Send 10¢ for 
generous samp. 
State tint dew 
Liggett s 
CE 162 We 
3 b St, Na 
‘ork City. 
Odor Jonted 
$1.25. 
Concentrate Jot 
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iacework of wrinkles, his nose like a gin- 
el morning. This Cap’n Bearse?” 
inquired Buffum. 

; uh! Say—uh, Cap’n, can you tell 
Bes biving in the Rivers mansion 


? Oe ds 

mw iThe which mansion’ 2 

“Rivers. The house across there. = 

“Huh! That’s the a house. 

“Rut it was built by a Kivers.’ 

Pw ‘tant, unless I’m a worse liar 

"hi That house was built 
than I think I am. : 
by Cap'n Cephas Kendrick, in 1810, and 
uns been a Kendrick ag eg Mu 

‘nce. Owned now by William Dean Ken- 
oak He’s in the wool-business, in Bos- 
ton, but his folks comes down every sum- 
an [ought to know. The Kendricks 
are kin of mine—my aunt Marilla mar- 

ied a Kendrick.” j pe 
mB but where did the Riverses live?’ 

“The Riverses? Oh, them!” 

“Why, yes.” : . 

“Come a the West, don’t ye? Spend 
the summer here?” ; 

“No, just here for— What makes you 
think I come from the West?” ; 

“Rivers went out there. Bradley Riv- 
ers, his name was. He the one you're 
thinking of?” 

“Yes,” 

“Relation of yours?” 

“No, but out West he was much re- 
spected—” 

“Well, aint responsible for what folks 
think out there. On the Cape— But he 
bein’ a friend of yours—” 

“No, he wasn’t a friend, Cap’n. Just 
happened to hear about him. Fact, I sus- 
pect he wasn’t much good.” 

“Well, I'll tell you. There never was 
any Rivers family.” 

“What?” 

“The father of this here Bradley Riv- 
ers—and mind you, I knew Brad ’s a boy, 
an’ spanked him many’s the time for 
stealing cramberries and quahogs—well, 
Brad’s father called himself Zenas Riv- 
my 7“ land, a right name was 

emao. Ribeiro. He was nothing but a 
Portygee deck-hand—just as much a Por- 
Rares: of ed smart-Alecks on the 

vincetown trap-boats. Fernao, or Ze- 
nas, became a wrecker. He was a good 
hand in a dory, but when he was drinking, 
— pr te for snakes. Used to 

ae old Ned when he was upwards 
of eighty. He came straight from the 
Cape Verde islands,” , 

“T understand Bradley Rivers’ ances- 
tors were howling aristocrats, and came 
over on the Mayflower.” 

-Maybe so, maybe so. Aristocrats at 
didn’ Jamaica rum, I guess. But they 
Ri t come on no Mayflower—Zenas 
ae over on the brig Jennie B. 

‘I bs an Zenas owned this—this 

use,” 

“Him? Why. bov. ; 
ther ever set foot actose the tered 
of that house, it was to fill the sa 
or maybe -sell lobsters!” Sars 
ena hat kind of looking man was 


“Thick-set, 


Teal Po; ( 
Didn’t he have a Roman nose?” 


,,dark-complected fellow— 


“Him? Huh! Had a nose like a her- 
ring.” 

“But Bradley had 
Where’d he get it?” 

“From his maw. She was a Yankee, 
but her folks wa’n’t much account—kind 
of run-down. So she married Zenas. She 
had a nose like a hawk, and a temper 
like the Portland gale. Brad Rivers been 
stufing ye about his folks? He always 
was an awful liar. He come back here 
about seven-eight years ago, and he 
boasted he was the richest man in Kansas, 
or maybe ’twas Milwaukee; but Mis’ 
Nickerson, he stayed at her boarding- 
house, and she says he was mighty care- 
ful with his pennies.” 

“Did he buy a picture of the Kendrick 
mansion while he was here?” 

“Come t’ think of it, believe he did. 
He got hold of one of these artists— You 
know, this used to be a decent place 
twenty years ago, but every summer, 
now, it’s filled up with a lot of hemale 
and shemale artists, all dressed up in 
smocks, and their hair cut short, and 
drinking licker and dancing all night and 
smearing more good paint on canvas than 
would patch hell a mile. Seems to me 
Brad got one of ’em to paint a picture 
of the Kendrick house. And he bought 
a couple of things of me—a horsehair 
sofy, and a picture of old Cap’n Gould 
that May Gould left here when she went 
to Brockton.” 

“Did—did this Captain Gould in the 
portrait have a Roman nose? And side- 
whiskers? Stern-looking?” 

“That’s him. Used to bite off nails. 
What’s Brad been telling you, boy?” 

“Nothing,” sighed Buffum, “nothing! 
Then Rivers was just—just a plain dub? 
Like me!” 

“Plain? Him? Brad Rivers? Well, 
Zenas sent Brad to school to Taunton for 
a year or so, after the wreck of the mail- 
boat, but just the same, we always al- 
lowed he was so ordinary that there wa’n’t 
a dog belonging to a Kendrick or a Bearse 
or a Doane or a Nickerson that would 
bite him. Don’t take my word for it. 
Ask any of the old codgers in town.” 

“T will, but—thanks.” 


a Roman nose. 


Y the time Buffum’s train from New 

York had reached Cleveland, he had 
certain clear opinions: First, he was glad 
that Aurilla had had such an entertain- 
ingly lying father. Second, he was sorry 
that she had been deceived by her father. 
Third, he couldn’t go to Apogee and see 
her, lest the truth slip out. Fourth, he 
had to go to Apogee and see her, to keep 
her from ever blundering into Harlepool. 
Fifth, because she had seemed an aristo- 
crat, he had worshiped her. And sixth, to 
make it all consistent and complete and 
simple, because she wasn’t an aristocrat, 
but just folks, he worshiped her. 

And so, at Chicago, he proved to him- 
self that he positively did not want a 
stop-over at Apogee; and when his train 
reached the junction-point for Apogee, 
since he had no stop-over—he got off 
without it. 

He came down the Apogee street, not 
roaring and leather-helmed and observed, 
but inconspicuously creeping through the 
dust, a large, amiable man in a derby. 
Between the station and the Rivers house 
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he saw how it would all be: She would 
be waiting by the fence, thinking of him; 
her eyes would light up— 

And she wasn’t waiting for him, by the 
fence or anywhere else. No one was in 
the yard in front; the window-shades 
were down. 

He had only fifty-one minutes before 
the return of the Apogee branch train 
to the junction, to connect with the next 
express westward. 

He rang; he pounded at the front door; 
he went round to the back; and there, 
furious at being found honestly working, 
he discovered Aurilla’s mother, washing 
napkins. She looked at him over her 
spectacles; she secretly wiped her hands 
on her skirt, under her apron; and she 
sniffed: “Yes?” 

“Do you remember I came through 
here recently? Racing-car? I wanted to 
see Miss Rivers for a moment.” 

“You can’t. She’s at school, teaching.” 

“When will she be back? It’s four 
now.” 

“Most any time—maybe right away, 
maybe not till six. These days, mothers 
aren’t supposed to ask where their own 
daughters spend their time.” 


H's train left at four-forty-nine. He 
waited on the front steps, regretting 
that he had been so confoundedly good, 
the time before, that he hadn’t even tried 
to hold Aurilla’s hand. Bad ‘idea, this 
being good, he decided; one missed 
things, and then grew old and died—or 
had to catch a train at four-forty-nine. 

With each minute he became more 
jumpy. Several times, making himself as 
small as he could, he sneaked round the 
corner of the house to make sure that she 
wasn’t in the garden. It was four-twenty- 
one when Aurilla Rivers came along the 
walk, absently turned in at the gate, saw 
him, stared at him, and stopped with her 
hand at her throat. He rushed to her, 
his watch in his hand, and before she 
could speak, he was pouring out: 

“*Member me? Darn glad! Got less 
’n twenty-eight minutes before have to 
catch train San Francisco steamer Japan 
possibly India afterwards glad to see me 
just a little bit glad please oh please don’t 
be a Rivers be Aurilla just got twenty- 
seven ’n’ half minutes glad?” 

“Why—why—ye-es—” 

“Thought about me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Why of course?” 

“Because we two— Because you had 
such a nice leather hat!” 

“What did you think?” 

“Oh—things!” 

“Ever wish I might come shooting 
through again?” 

“You're so egotistical!” 

“No, just in hurry. Only got twenty- 
seven minutes more! Ever wish I’d come 
back? Oh—please! Can’t you see I’m 
not the kind to beg this way? But can’t 
you hear the Japan steamer whistling— 
calling us?” 

“Japan!” 

“Like to see it?” 

“Terribly.” 

“Will you come with me? T’ll have a 
preacher meet us on the train. I think 
you might find that I’m—oh, decent, any- 
way. If you'll phone to Detroit, find out 
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Phonographs Bring Happiness 


to finest of reproducing phonographs created and built by 
the famous makers of the Steger Piano combines those quali- 
ties necessary for full richness of tone and absolute fidelity of 
reproduction. The skillfully modeled Steger tone chamber and 
patented Steger tone arm insure clear, artistic tonal quality of 
unusual beauty. The Steger Phonograph plays all records cor- 
rectly. There are no parts to change. Hear and play it yourself 
at your Steger dealer’s. Style book sent on request. 


STEGER & SON 


Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Factories, Steger, Illinois, where the “‘Lincoln” and “ Dixie’ Highways meet. 





PIANO MFG. COMPANY 
Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Does Your Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IT your hand itcnes for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- 
, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briges, yr T. 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox: They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 
“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to : 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
969 Warner Bidg. Minneapolis, Mina. 
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ARE YOU~ READING 


“The 
Splendid Outcast” 


By GEORGE GIBBS 
which is appearing in the enlarged 


Green Book Magazine 


with the author’s own illustrations? 
THOUSANDS ARE 


Better start it now 
The June number is on sale. 
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all about me. Come! Quick! 
me! Just twenty-six and a half moni 
HEY stood on the walk—to the ¢ 
eye of the passer, merely discus 
the weather. But his husky Voice we 
quivering with obvious sincerity, 
while another precious half-minute pws 
only their eyes spoke—his imploring jy 
widening with startled helplessness 

She could only whisper in answer: "Yj 
I mustn’t think of it. It tempts me 
you can’t know how much, T’ve th 
of you—and the beautiful advent 
suddenly flying off half round the wy 
But Mother would never consent, 9 
would think you were crazy, and me som 
thing worse.” 

“What has your mother to do 

“Everything! I don’t know whey 
it’s good or bad, but with our people, th 
indi, -jual is nothing, the family’s sap) 
Father made me understand that, Igy} 
think just of me. I must think of Bnd 
ley Rivers, and old Zenas, and hundws 
of fine old Yankees, building up someltiy 
so much bigger than just one individal 
happiness. It’s, oh, it’s noblesse oblige? 

How could he, in face of her Orient 
ancestor-worship, tell the truth? But 
was impatient of discussion, What & 
wanted— He burst out: 

“But you'd like to? Aurillal jg 
twenty-five minutes now!” He decisivey 
chucked his watch into his pocket, “%@ 
here. I want to kiss you. Don't wat 
to frighten you, but think, I'm gm 
seven thousand miles away, maybe thie 
sands more, and I can’t stand it, ules 
I can take with me—I’m going to iis 
you, there under the grape-arbor!” 

His fingers slipped under her elbow, im 
pelled her toward the shadowy haunt. Se 
came reluctantly, half-step by hali-ste, 
appealing “No, no, please, no!” til 
swept the words away with a kiss, and 
the kiss she forgot all that she had si 
and clung to him, begging: “Oh, dont» 
away. Don’t leave me here in this del 
village. I was so lonely when your @ 
went tearing away, and I didn’t think 
you’d come back. Stay here—catch tie 
next steamer! Persuade Mother—” 

“I must catch this one. I’m due ther 
—big race. Come!” 

“With—without clothes?” ty 

“Buy ’em on way—San Francs 
Eloping, and buying trousseau on Markt 
Street and in Chinatown!” 

“No, I mustn’t. And there's others to 
consider besides Mother.” 

“Mr. Dawson? The reverend one!” 

“How did you know?” 

“Really care for him?” 

“He’s tone gentle and considerate, and 
really, such a good scholar. Mother 
a wonderful plan. She wants Mr. rs 
to get a pastorate on Cape Cod, and 
thought that way I might pick up the $ 
threads, and be a real Rivers agail. 
ther was frightfully proud, a = 
wouldn’t go back for keeps because 
were poor. But as Mrs. Dawson, 
find the old house and all— Well, # 
be nice.” did?” 

“Dawson kiss you the way I 

“Certainly not!” 

“If you coasted him, it would be be 
cause of this noblesse— 

“Not entire—” 

She was interrupted by 


“y 


his two # 
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Facts You Should Know 
Before Selecting a Watch 


ETWEEN the two supporting plates of a 

Waltham watch, which together constitute 

a frame, is mounted a system of gearing, 
called a Time Train. The reader has learned that 
the motive power of the watch is derived from 
the mainspring. At one extremity of the train is 
a hardened and tempered steel barrel (another 
Waltham creation) which contains the main- 
spring. When the thumb and finger wind the 
mainspring, its stored energy is delivered to the 
next wheel in the train and from that to the next, 


and so on. 


This train consists of four wheels and pinions. The center 
wheel is in the exact center of the watch, and directly con- 
nected through the cannon pinion (so called because it is 
shaped like a cannon) with the wheels that control the 
hour and minute hands; and through this center wheel 
the power of the mainspring is carried onward through 
the other wheels of the train to the escape wheel pinion, 
which we will illustrate in its proper place. 

The train of a Waltham watch — each wheel, each pinion — is cut to 
the fraction of a human hair — mechanically perfect, interchangeable 
for the serial watches they are made for— standardized in perfection, 
in absolute exactness and quality, made by machines tuned to infini- 
tesimal gauge-fit and untouched by human hands. 

The “ train” of the imported watch is made by the old hand process. 
It is not interchangeable, and it is of varying quality. 

This vital part of the Waltham watch is another of those reasons why 
the horologists of great nations came to Waltham for time, and why 
your watch selection should be a Waltham. 


Waltham placed America First in watchmaking. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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WE can hardly blame uninvited guests for 
their interest in an array of attractive hair 
such as results from the use of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Canthrox gives such a massy fluffiness to the hair that it appears 
much heavier than it really is, while each strand is left with a 
silky brightness and softness that makes doing up the hair a 
pleasure. It is so easy to use and so effective that it has been for 
years the favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty 
of their hair. Canthrox, the hair- beautifying shampoo, rapidly 
softens and entirely removes all dandruff, excess oil and di 


For Sale at All Drug Stores 


Canthrox costs about three cents a shampoo, No good hair wash 
costs less; none is more easily used. A few minutes is all that is 
needed for your complete shampoo, as the hair dries very quickly. 


° To show the merits of Canthrox and to prove that it 
Free Trial Off er—is in all ways the most effective hair wash, we send 
one perfect shampoo free to any address upon receipt of three cents for postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 290, 214 West Kinzie St, Chicago, Ill. 

































DINMONDS22x: 
10 MONTHS TO PAY 3 FACE POWDER 

- Bore s ; IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 
Makes the Complexion 
Beautiful, Soft and Velvety 


Money back if not entirely pleased 


Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
's sunburn and return of discolorations. A million 
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ing q delighted it: lue. Popular tints: Flesh, Pi: 
Money! \ | ee Fira ipnecmatener al DoE 
We'll send it al charges prepaid, ala National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U. S. A. 


without’ any expense to you. If you 
like it, pay only 1/5 the purchase price 
and the rest in 10 monthly installments. 
SWEET DIAMONDS proclaim their 
superiority to all others. Blue-white in 
color — perfect in cut — low in price — 
they stand unrivalled. Mounted in 
graceful, artistic settings of the very 
newest designs and of excellent work- 
manship. 


Our Profit-Sharing Exchange Offer 
enables you to exchange your Diamond 
for a larger gem, allowing you the full i 
purchase price, plus 754% increase in [Gai 
value. We share our profits with you. & 

Our FREE Catalog shows many delight- 

ful surprises in Diamonds, Watches, 

vallieres, Silverware, Toilet Articles, 

cameras . Send for fi 

YOUR copy Ne SSL. It’s PREE. 
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behind her shoulders, by his eyes se, 
ing hers with a bitter honesty. g 
faltered, she did not end the oan 

“Don’t you ever get tired ta 
tors?” he cried. ee 

“I do not! Whatever J may be~ 
Heaven knows I must be weak and 
to have let you kiss me!—they +. 
splendid. Once in a mutiny on the i 
per that he was commanding, Zenas t 
ers— 

“Dear, halfway across the contip 
I’ve been warning myself not to tell Z 
this; but—there wasn’t any Zenas Ring 
He was a Portuguese immigrant wai 
Ribeiro, Fernao Ribeiro. The bict 
there in the house isn’t his, It’s 9 (qi 
tain Gould.” 


Gus had slipped from his embrace 9 
stood huddled, her drooping hands 
by her chin, as if in defense. But hew 
steadily on, trying with eyes and yj 
to make her understand his tenderness: 

“Old Zenas was a squat, dark chap, frank. 
wrecker, and not very nice. The first 
aristocrat in your family is you, becum 
you're going to found . feu not jal cult and 
trail after one! If you don't beige There 
me—” 1 

“Wait! You mean that—that it asl 
any. of it true—that Father didn't—ty 
he wasn’t right? But the Rivers m 
sion?” 

“There isn’t any, The house in thepe 
ture has always belonged to the Ke 
dricks. I’ve just been on Cape Cod ag 
I found—” 

“You mean you went there and ass 
questions—” 

“T didn’t intend to snoop. Td hoped 
bring you—well, sort of news about? 
old place. Are you angry?” 

“It isn’t true? Not any of it, aboutilt 
Rivers—” 

“None of it. I didn’t mean to @ 
you. Hoped wouldn’t have to. Iiyw 
don’t believe me, you can write—” 

“Oh, don’t! Wait!” She held up is 
hand warningly. He stood helpless, 
certain of what to say, what to tit 
She turned, looked to the right. Hem 
membered that down the street to i 
right was a rise of ground with a stg 
village cemetery. It was hidden 
houses, but her far-pitched vision seetiel 
to reach it, as she murmured; 

“Poor Dad! I loved him, oh, so mth 
but— No, I don’t need to write to 
pool, to believe you. I know Dad 
—fibs. But never to harm people, n0@ 
for gain, just because he wanted us 
be proud of him. But I had made mp 
self believe that this family—Mr. 
is your name?” 

“Buffum.” 

“No, no, my name!” 

“Jim.” 

“Jim—yes. Come.” 








GRE did not look at him, but he ide 
lowed her swift steps into the hous 
into the room of the shrined re 
Wordless, sad as ery at de i 
ha dusk, she looked from 
arte the sketch of the we 
sion.” With sensitive fingers ee 
the glass over her fathers ae A 
She stepped back. She ben pr 
from her fingers. She sighed: 
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musty in here, so musty: 
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avoidable injury to 


cult and unpleasant. 


because of ignorance 
You have known 


women aspiring for 
and a 


| hoped WE their bopes because of it. 
about fe We believe the time has 
about tel come t0 do away with the 






7 : live so long, and by 
_" and frank discussion, 
d wheffforever the social 
less, we it does. 
7 oo 

Hen A little thing — 
‘tna fg Utit makes such 
iden «© difference 


~~ 


Many a woman 
who says, “No, I am 


30 mod, 

o Hae Never annoyed by 
ad sas does 
e, nev ae Not know the facts— 
d us WHE does not realize how 
de OE much greater her 


charm would be if 
Were entirely free 
both its odor 

and moisture. 

We all know that 
our body is covered 
with innumerable 
Petspitation glands, 


—ephra that permits 


land others is wrong. 
senorance should be dispelled 
by frankness,though the tell- 
of the facts may be diffi- 


Me There is a certain physi- 

ological fact that even close 
friends have permitted to 
their companionship 


a false sense of modesty. 
men ambitious socially and 


cess. in the business world 
who have fallen short of 


false modesty that has made 
it possible for this thing to 


Book Magazine 


~ What you hesitate to tell 
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your dearest friend 
Zena cA heart-to-heart talk about a physiological fact 


every woman should understand 


SD ope 


~), 





ourselves 


Such 


and 
wo- 


suc- 


a simple 
eliminate 





yy 





Many women write 
about their own 
experiences : 


From a club woman 


“I'dlike tosay how glad Iam that 
women everywhere are beyinning 
to wake up on this subject... . I 
Seettheimportance of it so keenly 
because -nly a short time ago l 
myself was shocked to find that, 
for years, I had been living un- 
der this disadvantage. I wish 
ng some one had told me long 


Froma businesswoman 


“I was very much surprised and 
Gaerines when Ifound out that, 

rough ignorance of simple l= 
tological facts, I Idacwe rama 
great injury .... The impression 
I have made on my friends and 
many new acquaintances isgoing 
to be hard tocorrect. But Iknow 








now that Ican do it!” 
\ 9¢ B, 
v 





We also know 


$ 








moisture, an odor 
formed from the 
chemicals of the body 
is usually there. 


It is a physiological 
fact that persons 
troubled by perspira- 
tion odor are them- 
selves often unaware 
of it. It is also true 
that few persons are 
not subject to this 
odor, at least at times. 


So tricky an enemy is perspiration, 





i does not. 
a , . 
a prevents fapid evaporation. So, 
pt. We may be aware of no 


those under the arms are 
More active than others. 


But we 


¢ do not consider that, 
although mM most places perspiration 


Quickly, under the arms 
ere the curve of the 


that, under stress of exercise or sud- 
den excitement, it may, unknown to 
us, become an annoyance to others. 
Even though guarded against by daily 
baths, fresh linens and much talcum 
powder, it is likely to make its pres- 
ence known at the most inconven- 
ient moments. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women every: 
where are meeting this try- 
ing situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. 


They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any 
more than any other essen- 
tial of a woman’s toilet. 
They are giving it the 
regular attention that they 
give to their hair, or teeth 
or hands. And for this 
purpose they are using 
Odorono, a toilet water 
specially prepared to cor 
rect both perspiration odor 
and moisture. 

Antiseptic in its nature, 
perfectly harmless, Odorono 
is itself entirely without odor. 
Its regular use does the very 

thing that women are demand- 
ing—it gives absolute assurance 

of a daintiness that is unmarred 
by even the slightest taint of un- 
pleasant odor or moisture. It really 
corrects the cause. 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Any woman can dismiss any thought about 
annoyance from perspiration if she uses Odo- 
fono just two or three times a week. At 
night pat it on the underarms with a bit of 
cloth or absorbent cotton. Don’t rub in. Al- 
low it to dry and then dust on a little talcum. 


The underarms will remain dry and odor- 
less! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 
You’!] know that with this constant, system- 
atic treatment you’!l be absolutely dainty in 
any circumstances. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way 
or have had any difficulty in finding relief, 
let us help you solve your problem. We 
shall be so glad to do so. Address Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono Co., 814 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the U. S. and Canada 
60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid 
if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 
St., East, Toronto, Ont. 

For France to The Odorono Co., 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Paris. 

For Switzerland to The Agence Americaine, 
6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve. 

For U.S. A.to The Odorono Co., 814 Blair Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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eyes was a glistening touch ta : 
She ran to a mahogany chest of 
Buffum anxiously following, Shay 


TI Fre AF : >” a sheet of parchment. On it, hem 
p at 4 + a coat of arms—a shield with ' 


ored pictures of animals which® 
not quite make out, and a ma 


4 - et ie 6 . language he could not read am 
CG RATIFIED . to it every day fa much want to read—all ot 0. 
NATIONS 7 eee puzzle as silly and foreign ag tha 


COM s A my of a Voodoo priest. s 

: HOT. a oO o She picked up a pencil, tumeds 
| OR parchment. While he shyly loom 

> her shoulder, conscious of its des 

enn ¢ y she drew something on the base 
* hg sheet. She used only a few quam 
but out of the white emptiness 


N the office and flying motorcar, with a tree in ay 
the home—in the yond, and high, joyous sky aba 
e turned and thrust the ¥ 
auto when you roam—for him with a frank gesture of cm 
vocation or vacation — ship, crying: “There's the coat 
: A 2 of the family to come, the crest 
night-time or day-time, aristocracy that knows how to war 
work-time or play-time He found himself trembling 
don’t mean—you’re not angry Ga 


spoiled—” FS 


Aa ae @ i Wis “I’m glad!” ; 
(HER Mine “What?” | 
H fat Hat fi NEERGUS “I’ve been walking with ie 

= ETO SS Didn’t you—weren’t you—” 3 


serves food or drink when you ~ hand — a an appeal 
want it, the way you want it eee abs beeeing at ae 
’ ae . He caught her wordless wish, @ 

a solemnity that wasn’t solemiai 
Hot as a griddle or cold as a intoned: “Miss Rivers, would ya 
glacier—as zippy as it came pr io si 
from the oven, as nippy as it “Yes,”—he kissed her—tif as 
came from the ice-box, as fresh make’—she kissed him—"Motheng 
as it came from either, as atend. * me — and § 
th Pata aa money. She can get along witht 

good as ey came m But she believes the aristocracy Tal 
“May I lie to her?” 4 
Awarded Grand Prize at all ie Ewe tian sei 
drick of Harlepool, and Til bet 


° top-lofty, but in a hurry—especiijaas 
American Thermos Bottle hurry! Just got. thirteen mingled ll 
Company Meanwhile you hustle upstaits—" 





yeti 





35-37 West 3 1st St., New York, N.Y. ROM the hall a Mag) ives 
voice: “Aurilly!” 3a 
Factories, Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada wy. ves, Mother?” Bi. 
“If you and that man ate gm 
: catch the train, you better be Kis 
FREE BOOK good-by and starting.” 














“W-w-why,” Aurilla gasp di 

4 FF ot ane Sees obediently, her smile shining at 4 

“T’ll run right up and pack my DABS 
“ > > 2 igi 

: Sar eee ESS | waiting. Minute 1 soy Ot Si 

the great advantages of conservatory study. For the begi ° - 4 tae 

a Rime coming again, I knew he'd be i aaamy 

Sita Ghasorvetry.' Studie RP. Seslal Usion Ride, Restos, Mess, | SO 1 trotted up and packed. Not vod 

- “ae approve at all, but between him Wal 


shes =) FRECKLES racing and goings-on and 2 aa 
mror 


Infant Eczema, a Py No I do? Thank Heaven my folks weer 
Tz w Is the Time to Get or thank Heaven e 
Comfort Rashes and | °; Le Rid of These Ugly Spots || | plain Ioway Jenkinses, and neste 
OWDE Skin Soreness Z ME nThere's po longer the, slightest need of feeling tempting the Lord with fast aUsemiiis 

= puaranteod to remove these homely spot and cutting up didoes and— Bus 


‘Ay a5 
quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 29f{! * strength—te guaran re! these homely spots. 
influence of this medicated powder, because it Al Simpl xetun concen think you might- let- me know 12 


t 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not . y 
found in ordinary talcum powders. O qf H I N E in-law’s name before you g9, and 
Peony wade ny on it a + ain PR ope Pe ee sal he ought to tell me I'm a real spon 
ren because it prevents skin soreness. 5 double strength — druggist,and apply a little of tt Ln cal : nnd a 

Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, oon “freckles have begun {2 EG once; and will you try to ine 
ae Ot cone cntreoniionry beating (aie sant decgtecicd Gambletipsards wats || | silk waist on your honeymoon? Si 
Dower. 25c. at leading drug storesor by mail. [67 -] Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, I don’t know where you re g' and 

Send 2c. stamp to pay postage on Wud as this is sold under guarantee of money back knew vou were in love with him, ye 
THIS TRIAL BOX FREE——> if it fails to remove freckles. y a 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. a ASIC ___j] | only got eleven «minutes. “ 

ls eeaieidehensate eee ” 
hurry—hurry—hurry ! s 
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HE B&B trademark on any 
product that is to come in 
contact with a wound, 

means that the product is sterile 
if the package is intact. 





B&B means sterile in manufacture 
and sterile in packing—sterile in every 
fibre, and to the core. 


a ) SS ge gp BES: os - 


bo 
4 


, B&B is a protection to child and 
7 §©6adult; in accident or emergency. 





B&B products hold first place with 
medical men who know; doctor and 
nurse depend on B&B integrity. 


B&B products are made in a model 
plant as scrupulously clean as is a hos- 
pital laboratory—a plant where manu- 
facture is as free from human hands as 
inventive skill can make it. 


B&B is a Symbol of Safety. 
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AUER & BLACK. Makers of Sterile Surgical 
"4 and Med. Products Chicago New York ‘Toronto 
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Remove Hair 
the Common-sense Way 
[- merely removing hair from the 

surface of the skin were all that 
were required of a depilatory, a 


| razor would solve the superfluous 
5 | hair problem. 
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De Miracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, does more than remove sur- 
face hair. It devitalizes it, which 
is the only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet 
the hair and it is gone. Only genu- 
ine De Miracle has a money back 
uarantee in each age. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, surgeons, der- 
matologists and medical journals, 
explains how De Miracle devital- 
izes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 
Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
At all toilet counters, or direct 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


| VceMiracle 


Dept. C-19 Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 
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\\ wa = lessons; 
} er5 reeagen Hawai- 
—no extras. Ask'us to se A?e ‘ 
the story of Hawaiian m lo aah 
You will love it. No obligation e rT. " 
—absolutely free. A 


Jae The Hawaiian Institute of Music") 
te 1400 Broadway, Suite 908, NewYork —~ 











FACE POWDER. 


Gives that subtle charm to 
skin and complexion that at- 

racts and ivates. All tints 50 
cents(double quantity) at all toilet 
counters, or 4 cents for miniature 


x. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 115 Cincinnati, O. 
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| THE VEILED LADY AND THE SHADOWl 


(Continued from page 70) 





me sneak up on him and put the revolver 
to his head—” 

Fee Dixy: suppose he should awake 
an a ‘ 

“He’ll never open his eyes again, be- 
lieve me. Poison isn’t always sure to 
work quickly or thoroughly. We don’t 
want a struggle.” 

“You may be right. 
you.” 

“Good! The sooner the better, then. 
If we do it at once, Francois and Henry 
can bury him before morning. I think—” 

“I cannot bear to talk about it. Creep 
in and see if he is asleep. Don’t make 
the slightest noise. He—he must never 
know!” 

Stealthy footsteps, as of one tiptoeing, 
were heard by the listeners below the 
porch. Then, a moment later, the sound 
of a woman sobbing. 

The foregoing conversation was dis- 
tinctly heard by at least half of Marshal 
Crow’s posse. Three of the watchers, 
crouching not far from Anderson Crow 
and his two supporters, abruptly left 
their hiding-places and started swiftly 
toward the front gate. The Marshal in- 
tercepted them. 

“Where are you going?” he whispered, 
grabbing the foremost, who happened to 
be Elmer K. Pratt, the photographer. 

“IT was sure I saw that feller you 
were telling about skipping down to- 
ward the street,” whispered Mr. Pratt, 
- voice shaking. “I’m going after him. 


I—I leave it to 


“Keep still! Stay where you are. Alf, 
you round up the boys—collect ’em up 
here, quiet as possible. We got to pre- 
vent this terrible murder. You heard 
what they were plottin’ to do. Surround 
the house. Close every avenue of escape. 
Three or four of us will bust in through 
the porch an’-— You stay with me, Sim, 
an’ you too, Bill. Get your pistol ready, 
Sim. When I give the word—foller me! 
where’s Alf? Is he surrounding the 
house? Sh! Don’t speak!” 


HADOWY figures began scuttling about 
the lawn, darting from bush to bush, 
advancing upon the house. 

“Now—get ready, Sim,” whispered An- 
derson. 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when a dull, smothered : port, as 
of one striking the side of a barrel, 
reached the ears of the assembling forces. 
Then a sharp, agonized cry from the lady 
in the veranda. 

“Too late!” cried the Marshal, and 
dashed clumsily up the front steps, fol- 
lowed by four or five of his henchmen. 

Yanking open the screen-door, he 
plunged headlong onto the softly lighted 
veranda. Behind him came Sim Jackson, 
brandishing a revolver, and Bill Kepsal, 
clutching the hammer he had brought 


| from his forge. 


They stopped short. A woman in a 
filmy white gown, cut extremely low in 
the neck, confronted them, an expression 
of alarm in her wide dark eyes. . She was 
very beautiful. They had never seen 
anyone so beautiful, so striking, or so 





startlingly dressed. She had just arisen 





from the comfortable wick Ps 
side the table, the surface of al 
littered with magazines, Papers and day. 
“= all sorts of disorder. 
“What is the meanin is j 
sion?” she demanded, recovers a 
posure after the first jnstant Of alm 
Mr. Crow found his voice, “Surres, 
der péaceable,” he said, “Pye got 
completely surrounded. Wont dys 
good to resist. My men are ever 
Your partner will be shot down jf fa 
“Why, you—you old goose!” crptal 
the lady, and forthwith burst into. 4) 






















merry peal of laughter, 

The Marshal stiffened. & 

“That kind of talk wont—” fe 
and then broke off to roar: “Oyipas 
laughin’! You wont be viene 
when you're settin’ in the ‘lectric gap 
Hustle inside there, men! Take her pan 


mour, dead er alive!” 

“Oh, what a stupendous situain 
cried the beautiful lady, her a 
ing. “You really are a darlings 
Crow—a perfect old dear. Youu 

“None o’ that now—none oa 
Crow warned, taking a step GaemmN 
“Wont do you any good to tam 
to me. I’ve got the goods on yam 
dozen witnesses have heard you pioil 
to murder. Throw up your handia 
with ’em! Now, keep ’em upf Avy 
laughin’! You'll soon find owb you 
murder a man in cold blood; even fies 
a trespasser on your property. Yowut 
go aroufid killin— Say, where is Mn 
Smith? Where’s the lady of the house? 

“T am the lady of the house Mt 
Crow,” said the lady, performing a gma 
ful Delsartian movement with her lox 
bare arms. Mr. Crow and his — 
stared upward at her arms as if fae 
nated. “I am Mrs. Smith—Mrs. Jom 
Smith.” 

“I guess not,” said Anderson shampl. 
“She wears a veil, asleep al’ awit 
Hold on! Put your hands down! Sits 
signalin’ somebody, sure as you're alive 
he burst out, turning to the group @ 
mouth-sagging, eye-roving gentlemen wie 
followed every graceful curve and tw 
of those ivory arms. “What's the maltt 
with you, Sim? Didn’t I order you ts 
go in there an’ grab that bloody assassil? 
What—” 5 

“Not on your life! He's got am 
exclaimed Sim Jackson. “S/pose = 
goin’ in there, an’-— Oh, fer gosh sake! 

A man appeared in the door leading to 
the interior of the house. — 

“For the love o’ Mike!” issued {roa 
the lips of the newcomer. “Wii™ 
thunder—what’s = this?” 

It was Ha quires. 

He gazed “open-mouthed, first ye 
beautiful, woke lady, and then a 
huddled group of men. ; 

“We etug caught red-handed, : 
Squires,” said the beautiful lady. (5% 
we go to the electric chair mas 4 

A slow grin began to reach 4 
the corners of Harrys mouth Bs 
intention was to connect wi pA 
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“My God, Harry—you aint mim 
in this murder?” bleated Anderst 
The old man’s dismay WaS 908% 
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— Shes in the pictures! 


In the literature of comedy as in the literature 
of drama, Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
steadily maintains its policy of picking the best 
for Paramount and Artcraft Pictures. 


“The Final Close-up” is one of the greatest light-comedy 
yarns that ever appeared in The Red Book Magazine. 


How your sides ached over the pickle Nora got in at 
Winchester-by-the-Sea ! 

She, bargain-basement ingenue,ruffling it with the country 
club set—and caught with the goods. 


The story is good—but the picture! well, see it! 
y is g Pp 


Jesse L.larky -:- presents 


SHIRLEY 


MASON 


" The FINAL CLOSE-UP” 
A (Paramount © pic 


A cq 


By Royal Brown Scenario by Julia Crawford Ivers Directed by Walter Edwards 


AT ALL THE BETTER THEATRES SOON 


KT FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION cs 


° ADOLPH ZUMOR Pres JESSE L LASKY vcr Pres CBCULB DE MILLE Drrecer femrral \ep9 
* NEW york “(ll 





Peo t ry 
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by Daylight 


To watch the great green hills 
glide by as you enjoy the lux- 
ury ofabig, comfortablesteam- 
er—that’s the pleasure of a 
trip on the Day Line between 
New York and Albany. 
Attractive One Day Outi to 
Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, West 
Point and Bear Mountain. 

All through rail tickets between 
New York and Albany accepted. 
Season opens May 24th. ly 
including Sunday. 

Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St. Pier New York 














You just know it isn’t, nor your face 
either—not at time during the day—if 
you have used new face 
powder, cream and skin food combined— 


fa 


On with finger tips in the morning, 

LA MEDA gives a lovely powdery 

eet to the soak 

dasts all day! Rain, wind, per- 

spiration won't alter the velvet 
given this new- 





Acitri. 





and harmless. LA MEDA comes in 
three tints: Flesh, White, ° 


. Any 
prepaid 
rc. bul jon tan try fra Sod 


LA MEDA, 101 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago 
Please send me (no eharse) o trial size of LA 


A n the 
tint. I usually buy my toilet goods from 





his distress so pitiful, that the heart of 
Harry Squires was touched. His face 
sobered at once. Stepping forward, he 
held out his hand to the Marshal. 

“Good old Anderson! It’s all right 
Buck up, old top! . I’m sorry to say 
that blood has been shed here to-night. 
Come with me; I'll show you the corpse.” 

Mr. Crow was not to be caught nap- 
ping. “Some of you fellers stay here an’ 
guard this woman. Don’t let her get 
away.” 


FEW moments later he stood beside 

Harry Squires in the cellar below the 
kitchen. There was a smell of gunpowder 
on the close, still air. They looked 
down upon the black, inanimate form of 
the French poodle. 

“There, Mr. Hawkshaw,” said Harry, 
“there lies all that is mortal of the finest 
little gentleman that ever wore a collar. 
Take off your hat, Sim—and you too, 
Bill—all of you. You are standing in the 
presence of death. Behold in me the 
assassin. I am the slayer of yon grisly 
corpse. Shackle me, Mr. Marshal. Lead 
me to the gallows. I am the guilty 

Marshal Crow took off his hat with the 
rest—but he did it the better to mop his 
forehead. 

“Do you mean to tell me there aint 
been any man slew in this house?” he 
inquired slowly. 

“Up to the hour of going to press,” 
said the city editor of The Banner, “no 
human remains have been unearthed.” 

“Then, where in thunder is the feller 
who’s beer foolin’ around Mrs. Smith’s 
front yard, the—” 

“Last I saw of him he was beating it 
down the street about two hours ago, and 
you were giving him the run of his life. 
I don’t believe the rascal will ever dare 
come around here again. The chances are 
he’s still running.” 

The Marshal muttered something un- 
der his breath, and shot a pleading look 
at Harry. 

“Yes sir,” continued Harry solemnly, 
“T’ll bet my head he’ll never be seen in 
these parts again.” 

“If he hadn’t got such a start of me,” 
said Anderson, regaining much of his 
aplomb, “I’d ’a’ nabbed him, sure as 
you're alive. He could run like a white- 
head. I never seen such—” 

“Shall we go upstairs, gentlemen, and 
relieve the pressure on Miss Hildebrand? 
She is, I may say, the principal mourner, 
poor lady.” 

“Miss Who?” 

“Gentlemen, the lady up there is no 
other than the celebrated actress, Juliet 
Hildebrand. The Veiled Lady and she 
are one and the same. Before we retire 
from this spot, let me explain that Mr. 
Snooks, the deceased, was run over by 
her automobile an hour or so ago. His 
back was broken. I merely put an end 
to his suffering. Now come—” 

“Mister Snooks?” inquired Anderson 
quickly. “Well, that solves one of the 
mysteries that’s been botherin’ me. An’ 
—an’ you say she’s the big actress whose 
picture we see in the papers every now 
an’ again?” 

“The same, Mr. Crow. She-has. done 
me the honor to accept a play that I 
have been guilty of writing. She came 
up here to go over it with me before 
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to enjoy a month’s vacation 
and prosperous season in New York.” © 

“Do you mean to say you'ye know) 
all along who she was?” demanded Ay. 
derson. “Been comin’ up here to see her 
every night or so, I suppose.” 

“More or less.” 

“That settles it!” said the 
sternly. “You are under arrest, sir, Hay 
you got anybody to bail you Out, er ar 
zee gem to spend the night in the lok 
u 


putting it into rehearsal, and incidentaly i 
after a 


“What’s the charge, Mr. Haw 
inquired Harry amiably. — 
“Practicin’ without a license.” 
“Practicing what?” asked Harry, 
“Jokes!” roared Anderson gleefully 
and slapped him on the back, ; 


fe GAIN the Marshal slapped the at 
prit’s back. “Yes sir, the jokey 
on me. I admit it. Tl set wie 
seegars fer everybody here, Sim, gal 
a box of them ‘Uncle Tom’ 


round to my office first i t 
m 


mornin’. Yes sir, Harry, 
good snl 


certainly caught me nappin’ 
plenty. Taint often I git—” f 

“Tf you don’t mind, Anderson” 
terrupted Elmer K. Pratt, “Pil taiey 
nickel’s worth of chewin’-tobacco, 
wife don’t like me to smoke around ie 
house.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Squires, 
“there are a few bottles of beer mi 
icebox, and the cook will make all 
cheese and ham sandwiches we tang 
I am sure Miss Hildebrand will be Raggy 
to have you partake of her—” pe 

“Hold on a minute, Harry,” brokem 
the Marshal hastily. His face wae 
study. The painfully created jovial 
came to a swift and uncomfortable @ 
and in its place flashed a look of a 
barrassment. He simply couldnt &@ 
the smiling Miss Hildebrand. 

“If it’s all the same to you,” he wa 
on, lowering his voice and glancing ite 
tively over his shoulder at the depute 
ing members of his posse, “I guess 
go out the back way.” Seeing the a 
prised look on Harry’s face, he flounder 
badly for a moment or two, and then om 
cluded with the perfectly good @am 
that it was his duty to lead Alf Resdiap 
the one-time town drunkard, away 
temptation. In support of this 
he called out to Alf: “Come 
None o’ that, now! You come algaeas 
me.” a 
“T aint goin’ to touch anything buts 
ham sandwich,” protested Alf: with a 
siderable asperity. 

“Never mind! 
you, or I’ll run yon 3 Remember, ¥# 
ot a wife an’ daughter, aa— 
ey“Inasmuch as Alf has been a & 
water-wagon for twenty-seven years 
Marshal, I think you can trust is 
began Harry, but Anderson ¢ 
with a resolute gesture. ‘ 

“Can’t take any Rexrs-= with his 
He’s got to come with me. Be 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Harty. % ae 

“An’ besides,” said Andersoa, - 
in my position can’t afford to Oe 
associatin’ with actresses—-@® 7eiies 
it, Harry Squires. Come 0m 

The next of the Tales of T 

“The Astonishing Acts 

be published in an 
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The practical way to polish and preserve furniture, woodwork, 
and floors is with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—very little 


rubbing is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous polish of great 
beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful 


fe naeke 


So. 


and : preservative — it forms a thin, protecting film, over the finish, similar 
: to the service rendered by a piece of glass over a desk, table or 
ey dresser-top. 
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JOHNSON’S 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives perfect results over any finish— 
varnish, shellac, oil, etc. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish which 
is impervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger prints, etc. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and powdered 
form. We recommend the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, wood- 
work and automobiles. Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors, of all 
kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, etc. Sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered Wax 
over any floor and you can immediately put it in perfect condition 
for dancing. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is just as necessary around 

the house as soap. Keep it always on hand for 

cleaning and polishing— 





preted Bes * 
Riverton r § 


The furniture, woodwork, floors, linoleum 
—In Your Home 


The desks, metal cases, cabinets, safes, 
ete. 
—In Your Office 
The body, hood and fenders of auto- 
mobiles 
—In Your Garage 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
U.S.A. 
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Your Choice 
50c a Week 


FREE! 


With every set is included— FREE 


problems 
8 corps of experts for an entire year. 
This Consulting Membership regu- 
larly sells for $12.00, 








No matter what your occupation, one 
of the home study sets listed below will 
quickly fit you for a better and bigger pay. Any 
pie A eee 

n, a you you may pay the rock- 
bottom price at the rate of only SOc a week. But 

paper 


of 

La | ete., that make it 
points as simple as A-B-O. Handsomely and durably 
bound in half or fall morocco leather (except as noted), 
and stamped in gold. 


Pay-Raising Books 
at Greatly Reduced Prices 


pentry and Contracting, 5 

pages, 1000 plotures. Was $25.00 
volumes, pages, 

"$45.00 











pictures. Was 


P e,4 
pages, 600 pictures. Was $20.00 
Electrical Engineering, 7 volumes, 3000 
2600 pictures. Was 00 





Shop 
2500 pictures. Was 
Steam and 


21.80 
Lew and Practice (with reading course) a 
umes, 6000 pages, illustrated. Was $72. Now 39.80 


Telephony and Tolegrapiy, 4 volumes, 1728 
pages, 2000 pictures. as $20.00 Now 1280 


» 10 volumes, 3680 pages, 
a = $50. low 24.80 
1454 oanen, 1400 ~~“ Was oe 13.80 
Pe ical A i volumes, 
800 pictures, etc. Was $20.00 Now 12.80 


Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 1000 pictu: 
blue printa, etc, Was 340.60", eoupecis ow 13.80 


Send No Mone 


Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Yea, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or 
office upon your simple request. Pay only. shipping 
charges when the books arrive. Don’t send a penny 

after you have used them seven days, then remit 
only $2.00 or return them at our expense. Pay ance 
at the rate of $2.00 a month—SOc a week. 

Act now — while , books are being 

0% to 50% less nm regular pricés. This 
offer is open to every person within the boundaries of 
th d Uanada. Grasp your opportunity—fil] in 
and mai! the coupon new! 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-116A, Chicago 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-116A, Chicago, U. S. A. 


ry, 
pictures, forms, etc, Was 00 














A Y8° examination, aivone charges collect. 1 will 
ine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send $2 
within 7 days and §2 each month until I have paid the special 
If I decide notto keep the books, 

will notify you at once and hold them subject to your 
. Title not fo pass to me until the set is fully paid for. | 
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THE RIDER OF THE KING-Log. 


(Continued from page 75) 





“Hurry,” the letter had said. 

Perhaps that meant that Donald had 
asked for that word in the letter. Was 
it not likely that the grandfather had 
mentioned the name of Noel in spite of 
a promise to keep silent? White men 
were very careless about keeping their 
word to Indians! Noel, in his simplic- 
ity, strove to make augury that would 
hearten him; he needed to be comforted. 

He would hurry. 

He would fulfill his promise to her; 
he had told her that they would go to 
find her husband, and had predicted that 
Donald would love her when his eyes 
saw her. 

So, in order to hurry, he asked them 
to bring out the sachem-canoe at Olam- 
mun landing; it was a big canoe with 
places for four. He did not need to ask 
for volunteers to man the paddles of 
bow and stern; Danos and Peter Fran- 
cis, the brothers, distant kin of Lola 
through Noel, insisted and were pre- 
ferred. 


P the river reaches went the sachem- 
canoe, the paddles flashing, the hur- 
rying bow bursting foam-bells. And at 
last they lifted ashore at Ste. Agathe— 
and on the sand of the narrow beach the 
old Indian and the girl stood looking 
at each other. Their hesitation confessed 
the pitiful inadequacy they felt. They 
shrank from the actual testing of their 
hopes. After a time he put out his hand 
to her and led her away from the shore. 
“Tll go. Tell him you have come. 
Mebbe best,” he suggested. 

“Yes, Grandpére! That is best. It 
might trouble him to have me come upon 
him suddenly. You explain to him. I 
will do just as he tells me to do.” She 
gazed around her, seeking some sort of 
sanctuary, a bit bewildered and plainly 
ill at ease in the unwonted atmosphere 
of a village, with its squalling mills and 
its stores and its strolling inhabitants. 
“Tll go to the porch of the church on 
the hill, Grandpére. It seems quiet up 
there. And I can be saying a bit of a 
prayer while I’m waiting.” 

He watched till she was halfway up 
the hill, and then he trudged to the 
Kavanagh office. There were men at 
the wicket, and he waited till they had 
finished their business with Abner Kezar 
and had gone out. Then he went and 
pushed a string of wampum across the 
desk. “Owe it. Pay now!” 

“So you got the letter all right, eh?” 

The Chief had nerved himself .to an 
ordeal and wanted to get it over with. 
“No time talk! Not with you! Where’s 
Donald?” 

“Just a word with me before you see 
Donald. I want to ask you where you 
got the hint that he is.going to be mar- 
ried. Is it talked about quite a lot?” 

“Mebbe!” Noel’s composure was not 
disturbed. He had dropped his hint as 
to a wedding-gift in the way of grim 
jest. 

“You’re no blab-mouth, Noel! I know 
you -must have heard something pretty 


straight. Have you heard that 
ae has said anything about Das 
a 7 

The Chief’s jowls sagged qui 
“How Miss Kavanagh?” “<< 

“Why, wasn’t that what YOu mem 
when you spoke about giving the by 
a present?” 

“Him marry Miss Kavanagh?” ]f 
some time before Noel spoke, and i 
= — to tear his throat, 

“Probably. That’s the arrangement 
far as it has gone,” said the : 
resolved not to drop his air of assu. 
ance before this peering Indian, “Lek 
here, if you can trace that hint badki 
Miss Kavanagh, I'll hand you tea 
lars, Noel. Now, how did you kno 
anything about such a prospect, anyway 

“Me tell Aim first. Then mebbe ie 
tell you!” 

Abner Kezar had been so often & 
victim of Donald’s blustering moods tt 
the Indian’s caution appeared mie 
standable. “I guess it’s the best 
Chief. He gets peppery if he thinks 
body is interfering with his busings” 

“Him where?” 

“In the house. Go knock on the don” 


OEL walked between the rows of i 
garden’s withered herbage and clas 

bony knuckles on the door-panel. 7 
housekeeper admitted him. He walked 
past the old woman while she wa @ 
postulating; she was explaining that Mt 
Donald was very busy, getting ready 
go away. 

“Must see!” announced Noel, a8 
spoke so loudly that his voice called i 
young man into the hallway. 

“In here! Come in here! Ti@ 
you,” was the host’s hasty invitation. Alt 
when he had closed the door, be ump 
sullenly yet anxiously: “Now, 00 it 
ishness! Speak low. Just a minutel t 
suppose it’s about Lola! Now, Fil tae 
to all that very soon, Noel. Look there 
He pointed to a leather travel 
which lay open on the bed. “I'm silt 
ing for the city on important busines. 
You go tell her. Say that Till be batt 
pretty soon and everything will be 
up right. Understand?” 

The Chief shook his head. 

“Word to me not enough! Yor 
tell her.” : fh 

“Good blazes, I’m packing up! 
taking the down train. I haven't 
time to go to her. Tell her to rest cai 

“Can see her quick. She's here? 

“How in the name of hell on 
girl dare to come up here after wilt! 


have told her?” 
“She no blame. Me brought 
At once!” 


stated Noel. ae 
“You take her back. 
“After you go talk—mebbe!” 1 
“I’m not going up there tot A 
can’t go. It wont do. It'll start 
of gossip.” ig 
“She come here to house, eh?” 
“Damnation, of course 
the matter with you two? 
“Then you don’t take 
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America— 
Speak English! 


# every citizen—native and 


foreign-born—master the Eng- 
lish language. It will fortify 
national unity, promote commercial 
rity, strengthen individual loy- 


7 Os Jan. 3, 1919, 
ex-President Roosevelt wrote: 


“We have room but for one language here 

and that is the English language, for we 

intend to see that the crucible turns our people out as Americans of American nationality 
and not as dwellers in a polyglot boarding-house.’’ 


The whole structure of good citizenship rests upon a knowledge of the English language. How 
can one who can not read or speak our language be expected to understand our government ? 
The laws of America are written in English, our Courts interpret the laws through the medium 
of the English language, while ninety-two per cent of our publications are printed in English. 


President Wilson '* "iting diplomatic and personal triumphs by his compelling “iy 
command of the English language. You can broaden your oppor- ‘i 
tunities, add charm to your conversation, and force to your writing by owning and consulting 
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Ss 
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The Funk & Wagnalls NEW We 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


In The Office In The Home In The School 

Itshould bein thehandsofeverystenographer| It will be a constant fount of information| _ It is sure to establish itself as the most eas- 
and correspondent. It should be in evidence at | for the growing boy. or girl—giving exact, | ily understandable classroom dictionary pub- 
the conference table, and on the tables of recep-| easily understood explanations of those| lished. It will answer more classroom ques- 
tion ooms. Big business houses ate equipping | things which are most often the cause of| tions than any other abridged dictionary. 
their employees with it, an order for 135 copies | query and doubt in the minds of youngsters | For pronunciation it has the text-book key 
being received in one day recently from a large| in school. It will also serve as an arbiter | and the revised scientific alphabet, All infor- 
isurance company. Protect your business doc- | and information-bureau for the grown-ups. | mation in the book is in one simple alpha- 
uments from error by having this absolutely de-| It answers hundreds of thousands of ques-| betical order. Principal events in American 
pendable guide-book at your stenographer’s| tions in all branches of human knowledge. | and English history recorded in alphabeti- 
Hghthand, Anerror in spelling or punctuation | Its presence in the home is an evidence of | cal place. Recent advances of science cov- 
may change the eatire meaning of a contractor letter. | care in the rearing of children. ered. Thorough synonym treatment, etc. 


WHETHER YOU WANT TO KNOW 

Him fe Spel Phthisis —The Age of Woodrow Wilson —The Date of the Granting of —The Meaning of Camouflage, 

‘opulation of Syra- ‘Who Lenine and Trotzky Are Magna Charta es ,, Estaminet, Jazz- 
~Whes Antwerp Surrendered ~Mgpell, Understand, end Define Rainkow Division, Shock 
me ee eens, Between sone Where the Argonne Thousands of Words, Phrases, Troops, Slacker, Soviet, 

the Bola wih Ase r tii tc. Sniper, Ukulele, Etc. 
YOU’RE SURE TO FIND IT HERE 
A Wonderful Book of Facts Ever Ready Help Answers Almost Any Question 


faa tis great modern dictionary not only spells, de- | Thorough, practical, and instructive} And, in addition to these valuable vocabu- 
and pronounces WOR DS—but it supplies | treatment of synonyms, giving not mere | lary features and hundreds of smaller illus- 
fhntfund of information on practically everything | lists of synonymous words, but exam- | trations, the book contains fui// page illustra- 
thant be expressed in English. Do you realize | ples of use in actual sentences showing | tiens, scientifically correct, and unusually 
immense cultura] value and the great every-day | their varying shades of meaning. Lead- | attractive, which serve the purpose of visual- 
Practical usefulness of the reliable information| ing events of American and English | izing the information sought after, such as the 
here on many thousands of terms in such sub- | history. A number of tables, lists, and | page plates of : Agricultural Implements—— 
aspolitics, business, music, art, literature,law, | phrases are included—coins, astron-| Barks of Trees—Examples of Architecture— 
medicine e, agriculture, philosophy, history, reli-| omy, weights and measures, metric} Types of Land and Water Birds—Types of 
Els, selence, etc. ? Millions of dollars were spent | system, chemical elements, presidents, | Cattl—Types of Dogs—Food and Game 
gamer this informaticn from the four quarters of | sovereigns, law, prefixes and suffixes, | Fishes—Types of Flowers—Types of Fowls, 
and present it here for YOUR use and profit. | foreign words and phrases, etc. of Horses—Common American Leaves, etc. 


; Useful—Convenient Strictly Up-to-Date me ee eee ee ee 
“The nearest approach to an unabridged diction- | ‘‘It is an ideal dictionary to FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, (Red Book—6-19) 


seeped weed Sver seen; oo of uncommon useful- | have close at hand. It is sostrict- i 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. ses 
Convenience. the emplo o " T enclose $2. 50,* plus 16 cents for carriage charges ($2.6 
A y re sagen of a, ly up to-date that one can learn in all), for which gléase send me THE NEW DESK 


ted paper, the volume is not of for- | from it how to pronounce Prze- ; 
i Ste i STANDARD DICTIONARY, bound in half-leather. 
Siveekaien’ its 900 pages, and economy of | mys], Ypres, and other names | . pi tg iia 
to an un 7 sn arrangement have been practised | made familiar by the war.’’— 
usual degree.’’—S. Louis Republic. The Standard, €hicago, Iil. 


ne , ty Half -Leather, with Patent Thumb-Notch Index, $2.50.—Carriage Charges 
se Cents Extra. ull Flexible Morocco, Gold Edges, Indexed, $5.00. For 
in 7 Book Stores; If You Can Not Obtain It in Your 
own, Order Direct by Attached Coupon. 
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*1¢ you wish Full-Leather Edition make remittance $5.00 
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PHONOGRAPH 


‘No needles to change 























tonearm, rich metal trim- 
ming; silent motor $2 15 

















Like a Drop of Wat 


The Pathe Sapphire Ball runs smoothly, 
silently, without wear. The clear, round 


at $32.50, or the more elaborate Art 
Models, are of one quality and standard—: 


cones of the music flow from the records; the best. In addition all Pathe models 
are not sctatched off. No Z on a scientifically designed 
needles to change; no needles wood tone chamber, eliminat- 
to wear the ; always ing the blasting and metallic 
ready to play. sounds in loud records. With 
The design, workmanship and the Pathe Controlla you can Play 
selected woods of the simple any record loudly or softly 
instruments in oak or mahogany the same Sapphire Ball. 
~ KEEP UP WITH BROADWAY 


Pathe has the latest hits—first and a ——_ six to “ne weeks | reno ere -steps, jazzes and fox-trots 


craze; 


Ball, Pathe records 
No. 12 
A big, beautiful 
cabinet. Mahog 
any or oak (golden 
or fumed); Uni- 
taal tone arm; 
" whe setts 


with the Sapphire Bal 





still FR Boe wom them. Played with the Tbeukios. r 
are guaranteed to play 
1000 times. Go to the Pathe dealer in your 
town; hear the rig + a of the Pathe D a 


the superioritv of the Pathe tone. 
PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 
rooklyn, N. Y 


The Pathe Phonograph Company, Limited 
Toronto, Can. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
LAND in Michigan’s best Counties. 
hardwood tracts. 


a to 80 A. 
payments. 


‘(iood for grain, stock, 7 fruit 
free. Ask for excursion rates and dates. Swieatt | 
M1264 First Nat'l Bk. Tide." Chicago, IL 


Land Co., 








HELP WANTED 
I want 100 men and women to act as my agents 
and take orders for Comer raincoats, raincapes and water- 
proof aprons. I paid Eli Bridge $88.95 for orders 
taken during his spare time in one week. Cooper made 
$314 last month. Wonderful a £ dandy coat 
for $4. Four average orders day gives 
$2500 a year profit. No delivering or collecting. "ll 
give you a sample coat and complete — for getting 
orders. Hurry. Write for my liberal o 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. 0-33, Dayton, Ohio. 


| 


| 


.|2 


| Send for list of openings and full particulars. 


: Ambitious Workers Everywhere, to estab- 
ine ‘Collection Bureaus. Be indepencdent—make big in- 
come yearly. No capital required. We tra'n you and 

refer business to you. oT Facts’’ Free. a 
Collection Bureau, Dept. 7, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O 





Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. 
Prepare 
earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
2 Employment alr age rendered members. 
Natl. Salesmen’s _Tr. rr. Ai ‘n, Dept. 141G, Chicago, Tlls. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
$2 to $500 each paid for em ey | - Old_ Coins. 
Send 10c for New Illus’td Coin Value Book. 4x6. You 
may have valuable Coins. Get posted at once, 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 144, Le Roy, N. Y. 


time to 








AGENTS: Big Pay and Free Automobile introducing 
wonderful new gasoline saver, puncture-proof, five year 
spark plugs and other economical auto necessities. Out- 
tit free. . Balwey, 193 Sta. F. Louisville, Ky, 





AGENTS— 200% PROFIT. Wonderful little article. 


Something pee: oo. — bea fire. Carry right in 
pocket. ee sample. Ibert 
Mills, Mer., 1309 y e- > Bidg.. Cincinnati, 0. 





Insyde Tyres—Inner Armour for Auto ) Tires, 
vent punctures and blowouts. Double tire inteage. 
Dept. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING 
OFFER—Your next Kodak Film De- 
and Prints 2c each. Best workmanship. 
Enclose money with order. Write 
and sample print. Johnston & 
New York. 


SPECIAL 
veloped 1c 
24 hours’ service. 
for price list ‘‘D’ 
Tu 


nick, 53 Nassau Street, 





PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 
Patents. Write for Free ITlustrated Guide Book, 
“How To Obtain a Patent.” Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of pat vary nature. 
Highest_references, Prompt attention. Reasonable a. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Big profits. American Accessories Co., 
c incinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS, $40 to . $100 a week. Free Sesasien, Gold 
Sign Letters anyone can put on store win beral 
Metallic Letter Co., W431, N. 


offer to general agents. 
Clark, Chicago. 





Inventors who | desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide “How to Get Your Patent.” Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give 


opinion of 
patentable nature. Randoiph & oo. Dept. 38, Wash.D.C, 


Costs no more than ordinary phonographs 


William and Mary Art 
Model—Anierican walnut 
finish— Pathe perfect tone 
control en fonuee > 
Sapphire ball; Universal 
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wife?” asked the Indian blun 
ing straight at the dreaded truth 


UT Kezar, though ‘he 
mouth to declare himself in 
that marriage, managed to get his 5 
sion under partial control. He ¢ 

not afford to light the fuse of a 
ous bomb at that moment and leave 
burning while he was absent {rom thy 
Toban. “That’s her business and 
and she and I will settle it at the g 
time.’ 

Noel struck his fists against his brea, 
“My business, now.” 

“Looks to me as if every Indian 
this section is making it his busing 
Where do you fit in?’ 

“To me you swore.” 

“Let it go at that. She and Ig 
look after the rest of it.” 

“You see her there on church pont 
No home. Has left it. You take ap 
of her?” 

“Left her home? Has run away? & 
must go back and keep still, tell ie 
They'll take her back. I'll explain hid 
to her. You must get her out of ty 
village at once, Noel.” 

“You call her your wife?” 

“I call her nothing—not nop, 
‘things are straightened out.” 

The old chief suddenly put away pride 
and. stolidity. “Me poor man. Have fer 
words for saying,” he confessed, stm 
mering in his anxious earnestness, “Bi 
yourself—in here,’—he laid scrany 
hand across his heart—‘“don't it td 
your” 

Donald gave the pleader only a batt 
and discouraging stare. 

“You have tell me—have tell hee 
how much you love. Not any miore,& 
in here?” 

“Oh, that’s another matter—that's dl 
right,” hedged the young man. 

“You go tell her, eh, it’s all right?” 


Donald shook his head and timd 
away, busying himself again with i 
packing. 

“Then it’s not all right. You law 
talk so much to me—to her! . But a 
not walk a few steps, ch? Few si 


and few words to make her want to hep 
on living?” In his anguish he burst i 
thralls of speech to which his. poor know 
edge of the white man’s tongue Us 

confined him. He forced into his pa 
some of the imagery of the -Meliil 
tongue. “Up there is poor White lip 
You found White Lily all puem® 


little pool what was her home. You 
3 bruised and y@ 


the sweet smell; you 
crushed. And now White Lily is 
up from the pool. She drops and 


fades. You can save her by putting 
in your home. But do you b 
stalk and throw White Lily away?” 
This outburst from the Indian a 
ished Kezar, but he was not won ove 
decency. A locomotive whistle 
warning that the down train would som) 
leave the station. 
“You hear oe 
I’ve got to go. 
ay!” 
gg al = go! But once, when 74 
follow her and beg, you not i“ sit 
“Tell her to be good and_ wait 
come back.” 
“And then?” 


Noel! Tt means th 
s the last train am 





“T tell you, it will be henge 
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Comfort—“‘Just Slip It onl” 


The pom} Veil, imported from 
France, is the last word in Veil-com 
fort. It is made of the finest mesh, 
with a slender silk clastic drawn 
through its cdge saving you the 
bother and annoyance of knotting 
and pmning 
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Just Sip iton/ 


Deft Krench fingers have fashioned 
the fone into a thins of beauty 
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mine. You keep out.” Ke 

. i t. Zar Was 

ing the bag. 35 
The chief went to him and ‘toy 

him on the arm. “Too much talk!” 
“You're right. I’ve had enough of i 
“So you come back and do what 1% 


| your word to me. Me wait. Or » 


j 
} 


she die. Then me take what yoy OWe ty 
Mellicite sachen It was your word 


| me!” 


me owe you what 
“The life what is then no good to her!® 


| He stepped back a folded his arms 


It was the echo of what Sabatis 


| threatened. Kezar fell back on his Coy. 


| ard’s method of postponing reckonings 


| are lying. You 


“I don’t want any ible with you, Ned 
I'll come back. I'll square things.” ; 
But the Chief was not deceived. Ve 


Speak truth 


| for words, no mat You come bak 


You act truth. So you shall save yup 


will have to stand that way ie 
the present, Noel. I'll fix things TW 
her I’m sorry I didn’t have time tow 
her.” 

“You go lie to poor White Lily, Dat 
ask me to lie!” growled the Chief 
peered through the window at the bie 
of buff under the church porch a 
choked. 

The situation had got beyond & 
young man’s contr He was afraid, am 
he was desperate. He grabbed his ly 
and started for the door. “I’ve a iit 
business : office—I’ve got to caldi 
that train e sensible and tell her tok 
so too.” 


FTER Kezar was gone, Noel stalked 
slowly from the house, At the gil 
of the garden, as he went forth o® 
highway, he saw a tall Indian devil-thom 
with dry burs. He plucked double tame 
fuls and crushed them in his palms. Tia 
he slowly stretched his bleeding ham 
above his head and raised his eyes toi 
star of the evening skies and whispered 
prayer to mighty Pamola. : 
Pamola is the of vengeance of a 
the tribes which once made up the gta 
Abnaki race 


CHAPTER XXIV 


O they sat long in the darkness @ 
the porch of the church, sat im silemt 
iI he night. Lola He 


and stared out d 
bert had lost her ill sions. Old Noel bad 


lost his hopes we 
“We go home—home to Pere 
Mere,” he suggested at length. 


“No, I'll not 
“But you not | raid. Me lie. Bel 
you. Say me grab you—take you to Te 
los. ‘Huh, old crazy Indian!” say BS 
Onesimé. He kick me out. That's a: 
“No, I'll not go ne. His tongue 
the farmer, Bi ’ 
“Where go?” he 
in which he asked 
sense of helplessness 
render. 
“T don’t know 
And after that mournful question 
the dolorous answer, the child of om 
dred and two and the child of 
were silent again, sitting side DY 
There Father Laflamme 3 


U i 
pleaded, and the toe 
is confession & 
and of his § 





nd ‘toys 
talk!” 
Ugh of j 
) What » 
Or mej 
YOU Owe ij 
It word 


tober 
iS arms. | 
abatis { 
0 his ¢ 

reckoning 
you, Nog 
ngs.” 
ed. *¥ 

truth—bg 
ome back 
save you. 


. way 
ngs. Tel 
me to 


ly, Don 


hief. Hi 


- 
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be up the hill and past the 
2 porch, his blinking “little sprees 
ie way. He was coming trom 
vo a a under his arm he car- 
. and chrism-vessel. He — 
indly and half-humorous fash- 
few words of the eae 
learned from Noel him- 
oe terth his hand with frank 
iy when he questioned and found 
the girl was. 

“ba you were waiting here to see 
gs shook her head. ae 

Noel, dreading questions and feeling 
that he would not dare to lie to a good 
priest, backed away from the lantern’s 
gow. “We go. Come, Lola. Good 

0 " : 

“Go—where are you going at this time 

2 ?” 
“a aon,” owned up the Indian, 
truth-hypnotized in the presence of the 
boly man. “But must go. Come, Lola!” 

“Here! Here!” protested Father La- 
famme. “I think I must hear a bit more 
shout this! I find you on the steps—” 
He put out his arm and gently stayed 
the girl when she started to leave. 

“We did not mean to do any wrong, 
bon Curé,” said Lola meekly. “We sat 
kere to talk—to rest.” 

“No, no! That’s not what I meant 
you te think! If you had no better place 
to rest, you should have knocked at the 
door and Dame Barbe would have let 
you sit by the fire.” He picked up the 
lantern which he had set on the ground 
when he had greeted them. “Come, 
now! Both of you.” 

“House good for her!” assented Noel. 
“She need place for sleep. Good night! 
Sachem-canee gcod house—good enough 
for sleep.” He sirode away. 

“Old folks are notional and must have 
their own way to be happy; but young 
folks do well to listen to friendly advice. 
Come, daughter! Dame Barbe is always 
very kind to young girls. She will look 
~ you.” Lola followed when he led 

way. 


T= pmest did not question his guest 

when they were within; he did not 

even ask her whether she had eaten. He 

chatted on while Dame Barbe prepared 

supper. And again after they had eaten 

they sat by the fire while Dame Barbe 

washed her dishes and huskily purred her 

bit of a chansonnette. 

“Tf I do not talk on the matters which 

may interest a demoiselle, you must ask 

questions,” the priest said after a time. 
Ook her head. 

4 soon as you are sleepy, Dame 

take jit with her to the up- 

» she understands how to lav 

ten eat nightmares never come 


“T can’t sleep!” Lola declared it with 


did not look at her but s 
d tared 
into the a his head turned 
t her. old housekeeper 
his call and shaded the ies 
ees: org and the !amp- 
it. e not speak again 

long time. When he did, it was in 
nN tone, and still he did not 


ee 
her direction. 
tor the young to bear al- 
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Companion. of the 
Healthy 


Baker’s Cocoa 


tastes good and is good 








It is a great aid toward the maintenance 
of health and strength, as it is abso- 
lutely pure, wholesome, and possesses 
| real food value, more than 
one quarter of it being a 

pure and easily digested fat. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Dorchester, Mass. : 
Established 1780 | 
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June Nativity 
portends hetic natu 

and an chiding love of i> 
mesticity. Girls born between 
June 21 to July 21 also make 


excellent nurses. 


Send for new booklets 
“The Message of the 
Months” 





ordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


The Next Generation 
of Mothers 


The baby girl of today is the 
mother of tomorrow. Upon 
proper nourishment in infancy 
depends to a large extent her 
health and welfare in future 
years. 


Since 1857, millions of babies have 
been raised on Borden’s Eagle Brand 
—the standard infant food when 
Nature’s own nourishment fails. 
Eagle Brand has brought them safely 
through 61 hot, sultry summers. 


Prepared from rich, wholesome 
cow’s milk, Eagle Brand is uniform 
everywhere and obtainable every- 
where. At groceries and drug stores 
—economical—hygienically sealed. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CoO. 


Established 1857 
Borden Building New York 
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ways in mind that all the 
once. There are trials fern 
youth; the old have had them 
old can sometimes help the 
do not know the lessons the 
learned. I too have found it hard ty 
when I was young. But I have 
I told my troubles to a friend why 
listen. Let me give you sympath 
derstanding sympathy—in your 
whatever it may be, my daughter! 
in Dame Barbe’s bed you may fing dag 
Lola twisted her fingers and gti 
ward in her chair, but she did not 
for a long time. Then she blurted 
perately: “What brings back love 
“Between friends? Why, I haved 
helped in such matters. Pardon of 
takes and a better understanding 
good remedies.” 
“Love between man and wom 
band and wife!” “Yes, i 
“Are not the same remedies good” ime was pr 
“It is not respectful for me ij aime it; het 
you such questions. You will think Tyme it can‘ 


silly. Good people do not like suchignmm She! 
as—” She checked herself and did control 
speak until he prompted her, she wh 


“I would like to understand a bitly 


ter—to help if I can,” he urged mi HE 
“You need not fear! I hear many thi fal 
It is my duty to listen, if I am to benim her jut 

She drew a long breath “Veg statem! 


tween friends—between husband a Th 
wife—there can be hard words and bia 
looks; but afterwards a kiss or & 
of the hand, and all & well again # 


have seen. I know.” Then suddenlpaemm ing ch 
burst out of her repression. “But thers He! 
something else! It’s made up of demmm my d 
and wishes and longings! It’s all oni faith 
it snaps its fingers at all who saynoige still” 
it; it gives up everything that keeps ox Dat 
from the other; it isn’t just living, Hime sitting 


dreaming of everything that is wondeid@ the b 
and beautiful. It’s a heavenly light) “Yi 
more than sunshine—and then it goesol@y we bi 
and leaves everything black. Whatiom® your 
gone? Can it ever be brought back?” us, - 


FrATHER LAFLAMME ponder 1 th 
am finding it hard to answer WORE hand 
my daughter. I do not know much aR tern, 
that kind of love. I believe there HR Sie 
been much poetry written about it TER are ; 
suppose that when one finds it, it isbea@ fathe 
tiful, as you say. Beautiful as sms Me there 
: grant. But it would be ergy = the r 
lepend on storing one’s supply 0 wate 
vg a vessel which could be broke; the | 
spilt sunshine could not be easily gw let ; 
ered ain.” com 

“And os that kind of love canal Coté 
brought back?” she asked disconsolately. wate 

“My opinion will be only poor a= rises 
work.” Nevertheless the little pnest it he 
guessing at something which his @ pré- 
knowledge made probable. Paul Sabals Bon: 
had proudly explained to the Cure a delet dau 
mination to go into the north countty she 









and test the treaty rights of the Alm Jesu 
race. Pére Laflamme had heard thei I 
echo of a border rumor. dé like 

“But you are wise and you ae T 
and you have listened to many ™ ha 
sorrows, good Father.” | 

“Yes, I have listened. And when the) me 







have wanted my help, they have told 
all.” ; 
He waited a long time, but she : 


speak. ida 









“And when I have beet 
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PS I have talked with 
ie rather. He has gone 
have often smoothed the 
folks so that they could 
ther again and be happy. When 
him, I shall answer your ques- 
ool tell you who he is. Never, 
at I have given a pledge to him. 
4 do not ask you to break your word. 
Tam sorry. 1 would like to help you. 
“But 


tC ris 
& 
~= 


when he goes away, when he will 
not come to me any more, when he turns 
se face from mine and his kisses are cold 
what does it mean?” she pleaded. She 
stretched out her hands, tear-wet, appeal- 
‘sty “Good Father, tell me! (Can it 
it was before?” 
a eae ‘his pity, the little priest 
iad with a sort of grim irony which he 
was not able to suppress. The old story 
another girl living it for the first time! 
“Yes, it can be made as it was!” He 
was promptly sorry because he had said 
it; her eyes widened with hope. “But 
it can only be made so by a miracle.” 
She locked the fingers of her hands to 
control their trembling. “A miracle?” 
she whispered. 


T= Curé, looking on that pathetic 
fate, had no courage to take from 
her just then the questionable solace his 
statement had given her. 

"T have read the Bible, bon Curé. But 
are there miracles in these days?” Her 
grief had numbed the more active qual- 
ities Of her mind; she was like a confid- 
ing child, wistfully seeking knowledge. 

He hesitated only for a moment. “Yes, 
my daughter! I feel justified by my 
faith in saying that there are miracles 


Dame Barbe came to the door of the 
sitting-toom. “It is late! Shall I light 
the bedroom candle?” 

“Yes, it is late, Dame Barbe. But 
we have nearly finished our talk. Take 
your knitting and sit by the fire with 


us. Bring yon stool, my daughter. Sit 


hére by my chair.” 


The stool was low and he placed his | 


hand upon her head with a touch of pa- 
ternal sympathy. “Not so very far from 
Ste. Agathe is a holy place where there 
are miracles in these days, so the good 
fathers of our church affirm. To reach 

one goes up our big river and past 
the mountains of Notre Dame and by the 
Waterways of the Great Black. through 
the forests and down the slopes of L’Is- 


let and Montmagny. And at last one | 


comes to the mighty river and to the 
Coté de Beaupré and there, where the 
water stretches wide and the mountain 
vain the sky, is the gray church, and 
ids the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beau- 

all the folks call her ‘La 


» Anne’ You know, my | 


ater, she is the mother of Mary— 
ne & the Standmother of the blessed 
the obscurity the girl’s eyes glowed 

1 les lips were apart. 
“uré’s PS moved and no sound 
‘ wv a, help me!” he 
erstand the heart. Give 
‘mat, Words for this child.” ee 


Ves, been there, bon Curé?” 


= fen the holy relic—it is a bit | 














pe been there many times. | 
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Add: Another 
-. Joy to June 


Strawberries are vastly better with Puffed Rice scattered | 
on them. 

These grains are so thin, so flimsy, so flavory. that they just 
fit in with fruit. And they add what crust adds to a short- 
cake—a delicious blend. 

The ideal summer supper is Puffed Wheat in a bow] of milk. 

These grains are toasted whole-wheat bubbles, crisp and 
flaky, eight times normal size. Every food cell is exploded, 
so they easily digest. 

Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children in 
the afternoon. 

Teach girls to use Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs in home candy 
making. They make candy lighter and give a nut-like taste. 


Whole Grains Steam Exploded 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole-grain foods, of which children get 
too little. 

Over 100 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. Thus every 
granule of the whole grain is fitted to digest. 

Serve them abundantly. 

In summer time keep all three kinds on hand. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 
Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c—Except in Far West 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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A happy message to send 
or to receive 


Send the Sampler. It will pay a compliment more 
Its charm and beauty give a 


gracious than words. 


higher pleasure than a mere gift of “candy.” 


When you are fortunate enough to break the seal 
on a Sampler, you will soon discover the cause of its 
popularity. Selections from ten leading Whitman 
Dainties that please the feminine taste. 


packages. 
Substantial kinds for a man’s 
real candy hunger. 


The Sampler and other 
Whitman packages are on sale 
in great variety at the Whitman 
agencies nearly everywhere— 


usually the better drug stores. 


STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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of the finger-bone of the g00d gai 
its precious casket it’s like g flake 
gray moss.” 

“And it works miracles?” 

The priest did not reply imp 
He realized that he was 
fragile fabric of a child’s faith and 

Dame Barbe, however, had no 
of any kind. She rested her busy ne 
“Why do you ask the silly qusgs 
ma’m’selle? No wonder the good 
look at you! Hear me! Was there 
my own brother—Timothée of the Tw: 
leg, they call him all his life—who 
his crutch with the others’ at the 
of the good Ste. Anne? Oyj” 

“Let the child understand well,” 
tested the Curé, careful in his has 
of the hopes. “Timothy’s leg did 
lose the twist.” 

“No, I do not say the good sain 
so far—to take too much trouble fe 
man who would not need any 
long. But he walked on the twig 
without the crutch—and the but 
not bad, after a time.” 

“A miracle—yes, that is it,” whige 
Lola. 

“It is a holy place and I know iw 
wonderful peace has been found the 
my daughter. I have known of thos 
have left their sorrows on the Scala Sa 
ta—the holy stairs where the pig 
climb on their knees, saying a prayer 
every step. So run to bed and 
prayer to her before you sleep, 
then you will sleep. I believe youwm 
smile in the morning. For the mint 
of healing the heart is one that's am 
for a saint. As for other thing 
shall see what a petition to her 
bring.” 

She kissed his hand and went ay 
with Dame Barbe. 


ip the silence and the darkness Lola lay 
wide-eyed, under the coverlet that iat 
been spread and tucked by the im’ 
of Dame Barbe, revolving with pasta 
ate intensity the new hopes and pm 
which had been suggested to her. 
He had said it—the Curé, wise a 
old, had said it! Only by a mind 
And miracles were still wrought a ® 
land. One steady light now beck 
her—La Bonne Ste. Anne was 

in the gray church, and had power iif 
was not of man. It was all black amp 
for the one light. She made her resi 
and trembled when she thought of & 
daring of it. 

Next day at dawn she stole out of te 
house before anyone else had al 
hurried down the hill to the shore. 
she went to the three Indians asleep 
the sachem-canoe and, rousing Dune, # 
ranged with him to take her to the 
of Ste. Anne. Finally Dunos agreed; @# 
he set a moccasined foot aga th 
shoulder of his brother. “Up! Me 
opened his eyes, and Noel 8 
dragged himself slowly from under 
canoe. “To Ste. Anne—the 
go now. Hurry!” b 
The Chief stood up and voiced ga 
astonishment. Z 
“Grandpere, you cannot do any Ris 
You have told me so. 1 wo 
with the Curé, and he is good amg 
You and I do not know, he i 
It is the good saint who cam 
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word of the priest and 
mysteries of love and with 
ded power of La Bonne 
old Indian had not the 
interfere. He had ad- 
helplessness. The Curé 
He raised his hand 
Indians in the Mellicite 
They replied gravely 
They bound themselves 
oath. And then, with the 
on her forehead, Lola set 
ilgrimage. 
yon tee river’s bank and 
Lola till a wooded thrust of 
j waving hand. Yes, it must 
priest’s wisdom and a good 
must prove to be supreme! 
Indian the sunshine seemed 
i that morning. Life was worth 
ing, after all, even at one hun- 
But there was a more 
for his grim determina- 
alive; he had invoked the 
and had set himself as a 
f vengeance over the man who 
sworn an oath to a chief in order to 
a maiden who was princess of the 
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not by whim that John Kavanagh 
his main depot camp on the 

; at the thoroughfare was one 
dof 


old Indian portage, the carry 
Toban valley over the height 
to the country of Lac Noir— 
Water. Kavanagh’s crews 
@ main avenue for the 
ing-roads: which reached into 
the black growth. 
when at last the sachem- 
- a oo Sickle-hook, it was 
or ong portage, and Lola 
following her laden men across 
of the X. K. clearing, came 
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face with Clare Kavanagh. In 
the points of etiquette are not 
mittled too finely; Clare put out a 
hand and gave cordial greeting. 
to know who you are, though 
aoe that I have ever seen 
lore. I’m going to guess! You're 
Hébert!” going to gu 


Ma’m’selle Kavanagh!” 

} you know me?” 

have heard about you. And I know 
3 yours.” ‘Lola looked about her 
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cannot go many miles before 
Please rest here with your men 
an early start to-morrow.” 

hurry, ma’m’selle. We can 
 Agwam clearing to-night, Dunos 
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You are go- 
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far to go. I must hurry.” 

the men step to the freee AEE 
. And you come with me. We'll 
make tea for us.” It was 
te invitation; Clare urged 
and her smile and took the 
This wanderer surely needed 
pet 

g . Clearl 

Was distressed, abashed, lacking in 
words to help her in her effort to 


geET., 
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4. You really feel that you must 
ma a hurry? 1 don’t mean to Be 
mg, but I do wish you’d break 
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‘Come and Be a Boy Again! 


Come and be a boy again. Come back—the 
door is open. Your quiet memories can be living 
joys. Come where your greatest trouble is just 

school— your greatest worry is just having to wear a collar 
on Sunday. Come back to the land of mischief and laughter, joy 
and irresponsibility—-the magic ground and glorious land of boyhood. 

Come back and be a boy again. Mark Twain will lead the way. Come and 
plan and plot with Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn their ingenuous sins. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES—Novels— Boys’ Stories— Humor—Essays—7ravel—History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors 
like Mark Twain best. No wonder the 
boys at Annapolis told Secretary 
Daniels that they would rather have 
Mark Twain than anyone else. To 
them, as to you, Mark Twain is the 
spirit of undying youth —the’ spirit of 
real Americanism — for he who came 

out of that loafing, 
out-at-elbows, 
down-at-thée-heels 


Mississippi town—he has passed 
on to the world the glory of our 
inspiring Americanism—the serious 
purpose that underlies our laughter 
—for to Mark Twain humor is 
only incidental—and he has made 
eternal the springs of its youth 
and enthusiasm. 

Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer by the hand and go back. to 
your own boyhood. 


A Big, Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of Mark Twain. 
Are you sure? -Have you read all the novels? Have you 
read all the short stories? Have you read all the brilliant 
fighting essays? — all the humorous ones and the historical ones? 

Think of it—25 volumes filled with the laughter and the tears 
and the fighting that made Mark Twain so wonderful. He ~ 
was a bountiful giver of joy and humor. He was yet much ~< 
more, for, while he laughed with the world, his lonely 


spirit struggled with the sadness of human life, and sought to find the 
key. Beneath the laughter is a big, human soul, 4 big philosopher. oa 


Low Price Sale Must Stop $7 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set Of 
of his books. So one of the last things he asked was that oF 
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sot of 
Twain's "Works in 38 


we make a set at so low a price that everyone might own &, 
it. Hesaid: “Don’t make fine editions. Don’t make Volumes, illustrated, 


editions to sell for $200 and 


$300 and $1000. Make 


good books—books good to look at and easy toread, ‘* trimmed ed 
and make their price low.” So we bave made this Z a petarn them 
R, ise I a 
6 


set. And up to now we have been able to 
Sell it at this low price. Rising costs make it 
impossible to continue the sale of Mark Twain 


your ae. erw 
send you $2 within 5 days and $2 
month for 15 months. For . 


at a low price. New editions will cost very re) @ deduct 8% trom remittance. 


Edition. You must sign and mail the 


much more than this Author's National wy for special Canadian offer. 


coupon now. If you want a set at a 
popular price, -do not delay. . This 
edition will soon be withdrawn, and 


then you will pay considerably 
more for your Mark Twain. Nowis 
your opportunity to save money. 


oY 


$s 


Send the coupon only—ne money ~ 


Harper & Brothers 5” 


 Toget the rad, Balt textes = , change terms to $1.50 within 6 days, 


Established 1817 
Franklin Square, New York =o? 


a month for 12 months. 
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eee noes wT Loe ae — + — so much better afterwand” 
= Ss — oa ome one is waiting—no, I meg 

_ uD I must go to some one, and } 

, hurry,” insisted the girl faltering) 

Is some one in the church of Sp 
at Beaupré.” 

For Clare, in spite of the gitl’s fog 
air, that statement held a touch of 
mance. Was this an elopement? 
the lover waiting over in the Valley 
the big river? 

Lola bent suddenly and kissed Gis 
hand. “I don’t need anything gh 
make me remember you as long as I 
It isn’t that I don’t want to stay, 
don’t dare to stay.” 

She retreated from Clare, steal 
My slowly backward, and then tumed 
Sie ||] hurried away; the silent Indians gd 

% up the sachem-canoe and followed, 


wondering, anxious, perturbed, stood; 


weer cxesadlinseneciviss: —- tionless until Lola and her men 
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he was. But thot doesn’t 

ies a liar and other things— 

ailin| ‘The laddie is not what 
he is—he’s no outlaw.” 

id something is wrong—very 
an She aid oped to herself than 
Fibeck and continued to — ‘ 

d ye were not here when 
Pitta - 3 proceeded Tom, mak- 
the most of this opportunity to chat 
the “lass 0’ the lofty place.” “I’m 
i guessing, mind ye—thot 
ught to do wi’ fashing the 
Hébert lassie. But—mind 
ing—ut’s my fir-rm convic- 
ie, Paul, knows well who 
eve.” 


“Aye, 
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Bee +, 
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a s agree with a firm 
Kilbeck?” she demanded 
ou must know more than 
me. What do you know 
u find it out?” 
Mr. Kilbeck’s Scotch caution was 
He had considerable knowl- 
, but it was based on the 
lections of what he had 
ing drunken half-slumber. He 
ish for confessing intoxication 
on the intrenched Don- 
such uncertain weapons. 
s old Noel, mum. Ye 
im: He’s o’ the family. But 
,-0 mysel’, Only this, 
a man who kicks a kitty, he'll do 
anything else. They all cuddled 
Sabatis.” 
don't follow your reasoning, Kil- 
don’t think you’re frank with 
frowned and turned away. 
ask for a wor-rd or twa more 
mum?” pleaded Tom. “Ut’s 
my own concerns!” 
“Certainly, Kilbeck.” 
“Am 1 suiting ye as one fit to be 
trusted wi’ the r-responsibility I have?” 
“You are faithful and honest and I 
value you very highly. My father spoke 
of you, Kilbeck.” 
“Thot’s for my credit, mum, ard what 
for my high honor, I’m 
I know thot if anybody 
you against me, ye’ll let 
match wor-rds wi’ ’em.” 
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have all passed from 
but a small matter for 
ezar did say to me one 
uld discharge me. Ut 
my wor-rk was neg- 
@ per-rsonal matter.” 
what the personal matter 
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say, because I want ut 

ut had naught to do 
He threatened me because 
sharp to him after he had 
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8 air of innocence en- 
she made with her eyes. 
Scrutiny she went away, 
she were in deep thought. 

blew a puff of breath into 
cat in his arms. The cat 


Vigorously. “Tickles? 


, what?” 
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RESURRECTONE 


Get Rid of That 
Nasal Twang on 
Your Phonograph 
This remarkable repro- 
ducer gives sounds their 
Proper expression and 
thythm. Its naturalness 
and warmth of color makes 
the sound a true “‘resurrece 
tion’’ of the original. 
Soolicatte te say machine. You'll be delighted with it. 
Send $10 if plated, or $12.50 if gold plated, and the 
RESURRECTONE will be sent postage paid. State make 
ot i Satisfacti d or money refunded. 


Hioffay Talking Machine Co., Dept. 906, 3 W. 29th St., New York City 
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Watch Your Nerves 


Is your Life’s Blood trickling away? When | 


you see red blood escaping you know your 
vitality is escaping with it, and you 
Promptly stop the flow. 

Millions of peo- 
ple live on, indiffer- 
ent to the loss of 
vital power even 
more serious than 
the loss of blood— 


the LOSS OF 
NERVE FORCE. 


Strengthen 
Your Nerves 


Paul von Boeckmann, the 
noted Nerve Culturist, has 
c written a remarkable book 
a, (96 pages) which explains the 
‘A Laws of Nerve Force, and 
. teaches in the simplest 
language How to 
\ Calm, and 


Nerves, It is theresult of 
over 20 years’ study of 
rvous people. 
Send for this book 
>> TODAY. 

If after read- 
ing this book 
you 2 Ry 
agree t i 
teaches the 





greatest lesson © 
and Mental Efficiency you 
have ever had, return it, and 
your money will be refunded 
at on the outlay in 
postage you may have in- 
curred. . 
_ A keen and highly-organ- 
ized nervous system is the 
most precious gift of Nature. 
To bedull nerved meansto be 
dull braii insensible to the 
higher things in life— Ambi- 
tion, Moral Courage, Love 
and’ Mental Force. There- 
care for your nerves, 


Price of book 
is only 25c 
Bound handsomely in Cloth 50c. 
(Coin or Stamps.) Address 


BOECKMANN, R. S. 
‘est 40th Street, New York City 


| Earned $220 
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THE STARS INCLINE 


(Continued from page 39) 





is big, but Miss Mayfield only uses about 
half. of it, and you know she dines out 
almost more than in. Besides I don't 
want you to go away yet. If you'll stay, 
I'll ask Miss Mayfield to let you sleep up 
here all the time. I can tell her that 
I’m nervous up here so far away from 
everyone, and I’m sure she wont mind.” 

Amy’s face beamed with pleasure as she 
went out. 


N her way downstairs as she set out 
for her class, Ruth passcd Gloria’s 
room. The door was open, and Gloria was 
sitting up in bed surrounded by innumer- 
able papers. 

“Are you in a hurry?” she called. 

“No, not much!” This was true, for 
being already late, Ruth was wondering 
whether it would be worth whilé® to try 
to attend her first class. 

“Perhaps you can help me out—I can’t 
make anything of all this,” said Gloria. 

“What is it?” 

“Bills and  my~-bank-account—they 
don’t seem. to match, somehow.” 

Gloria thrust a mass of papers toward 
Ruth, who sat down on the side of the 
bed and began to look at them. She 
found a pencil and a pad and began to 
add up the various amounts—they totaled 
several thousand dollars. The idea of so 
much indebtedness frightened Ruth. 

“Now, if you'll let me see your check- 
book and your pass-book, perhaps we can 
discover why they don’t match,” she sug- 
gested. 

“Here they are—go as far as you like. 
I never could make anything of figures, 
except debts,” said Gloria. 

“But you haven’t made out more than 
half the stubs on your checks—how can 
I tell what you’ve spent, unless you've 
kept some record of it?” 

“T don’t know. They balance the book 
now and then at the bank, but I don’t 
know as it’s much use. The truth is, I 
really can’t afford to keep up this house, 
even with only two servants.” 

“Why don’t you rent it and then get 
an apartment, and let George go, and 
keep Amy? You could do with one serv- 
ant in a small apartment, and I could 
pay half the expense—” 

“You could not! I thought I made that 
quite clear. I can’t have anyone living 
with me except as a guest. Besides, we 
aren't sure yet. I may have money 
enough to pay all this—only it’s such a 
bore, writing checks.” 

“Tl tell you what,” proposed Ruth, 
“T’ll take your book to the bank and have 
it balanced, and then we can find out just 
what is wrong, and I’ll take care of it all 
for you. I did all that sort of thing for 
Mother, you know.” 

“You're a dear, and just to show you 
that I can help myself too, I’m going to 
do something that I suppose I should have 
done long ago.” 

Gloria reached out to the telephone by 
her bed and called a number. 

“Is Mr. Davis there?” she asked. “Tell 
him Miss Mayfield wants to talk to him.” 
Then after a pause: “Good morning—you 
remember you offered me a contract last 


week. Is it still open? Send i 

Tl sign it To-morginill 
can begin to-morrow Ni a 
That’s awfully early, but I cay bit 
suppose, if other people do, Yes, 
Woman’s prerogative, and I hayeg 
mine. To-morrow, then, Thank’) 
Good-by.” ie 

“There now, I’ve promised jim 
work in the movies and earn some * 
Meantime, .if you can strai 
financial puzzle, I shall be most gp 

“Have‘you ever worked in. mg 
tures before?” asked Ruth, 

“No, but. we all come tog 
later—that is, if. they'll take’ug 

“Has Miss Irwin an“engagement yal 

“No; but she’s- doitig-cher best, p 
dear. It’s awfully hatd in the middie 
the season. Angela Peyton-Russelliy 
ing to give a Christmas party afi 
house in the Berkshires, Ii} hay 
invite you too. If I work a fews 
in pictures, I'll be ready for a rest 
the way, did you see Percy last night?” 

Suddenly Ruth had a suspicion that 
was the real reason why she had 
called in. 

“Yes, I met him; and he’s awful 
and good-looking, but I told bim-dhty 
had no relatives and that I am living 
friends.” 

“He asked, then?” 

“VYes—I suppose the name madell 
curious.” 

“He isn’t married?” 

“If he is, his wife was not with him, 
he didn’t mention her.” 

“Did he talk about astronomy?” 

“No—that is, yes—only to say i 
he’d given it up and art is his latest fat” 

“Take care you don’t fall in love wi 
him; he’s very fascinating,” said Glom 
smiling. 

“I know. Why did you divorce him” 

“How should I know?” Gloria fro 
impatiently. “Oh, because he was qu 
impossible—as a husband, All menat 

“T’ll take your book to the banka 
I’ve missed my morning class, anywij, 
said Ruth, rising. She longed for sm 
one to whom she could tell everythingas# 
get advice, but obviously her temper 
mental aunt was not the one. At thedw 
she paused again, making one last eat 
to simplify her problem. 

“Why don’t you discharge George ay 
way, and get another woman? T'n 
he must be very expensive: 

“You don’t like George; do your” 

“No, I don’t. He’s not like anya 
I ever saw before. Where did hea 
from, anyway?” f 

“T don’t know exactly. His father 
a half-caste Hindu, and his mnotles 
a Barbados negro, and I found hn 
London. It was just before Da 
Percy. George had been working a 
of the music-halls as a magicial 
was ill. I took care of him MAE 
didn’t matter—he was in the pRiees 
in a way, you know; when he got we 
offered to work for’ me, and bes! : 
with me ever since, about elevenyts 
I really couldn’t do without Os 
know. Percy didn’t like him, S% 
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“American Beauties — 
of, attractiveness to their beautiful 
jong, luxuriant, silky Eyelashes 
Yormed Eyebrows — ‘those Fringed 
Veil the ae ea e to om 
charm of expression which all women 
i so greatly admi: 
men’ me ‘Nature has denied you these 


ids, do not despair. You can now have 
8 little 
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tame te be closely imitated. There is only one, genuine 
Look for the picture of the Gir! with the 
. box. You can 
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For cuts and 
wounds 


Absorbine, Jr. may be used with full 
assurance that it will cleanse, heal 
and halt infection, It is purely herbal. 
You want Absorbine, Jr. because it 
gives double service —as a powerful 
antiseptic and a most efficient liniment. 


TISEPTIC LINIMENT 


RAGE mA RES US MAL OPE 


emeg be kept constantly in the medicine 
doubles home, factory or office. Doing 
Dae ee of ordinary liriments it 
. y has many more practical uses. 
is ot whine ine tired, sore, aching 
pet. ut the sting and burning and 
Gives the feet “increased mileage’’. * 
Helps limber up heavy 
tennis legs and takes the stiff- 
pessout ofgolf shoulders. Good 
or ridding stiff joints and 
muscles of inflammation; for 
lameness and swellings. 


Use Absorbine, Jr. freely full 
perength for sprains and 
tuised conditions, or diluted 
asanafter-the-game rub down. 
Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent to 
your address on receipt of 10c stamp 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
340 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 
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“Why doesn't he go back into vaude 
| ville? He could make more money.” 

“Gratitude, I suppose. Anyway, that 
wouldn’t make very much difference, an: 
so long as I have any money at all, | 
| shall keep George.” 


UTH went out with thoughts more 

conflicting than before. She stopped 

at the restaurant on Eighth Avenue for 

| lunch, and there she met Nels and Doro- 
thy. 

“What do you think?” said Nels. “I 
just heard that Professor Pendragon is ill 
—paralysis or something like that; and he 
certainly looked well last night. I can’t 
understand it.” 

“The news doesn’t seem to have af- 
fected your appetite any,” said Dorothy. 

“Certainly not—must keep up steam. 
Shouldn’t wonder if that was why he’s 
ill. He never eats anything much. One 
can’t paint greatly unless one eats 
greatly.” 

“When did he get ill, and how?” asked 
Ruth. 

“When he went home from the show 
last night. It’s extraordinary, because 
he’s never been troubled that way, and he 
was quite well just a short time before.” 

Ruth was thinking of George and of 
all the old tales she had ever heard of the 
evil eye and black magic. She was think- 
ing of these things with one part of her 
brain, while with another part she scoffed 
at herself for being a superstitious, silly 
fool. If only Amy hadn’t persuaded her 
| to look through the keyhole! 
| “I’m going to go and see him to-morrow 

afternoon,” said Nels. “I’d go to-day, 
| but I have to work.” 
| “Take us with you,” said Dorothy. “He 
invited us to tea, anyway, and he seemed 
to be interested in Ruth.” 

“All right,” said Nels. “I'll find out, 
and if it’s all right, of course you can go 
too, and—” 

“Just look at Ruth, Nels,” broke in 
Dorothy. ‘She looks as concerned as if 
the dragon were a dear friend.” 

“I’m not at all; it’s just that it’s sud- 
den—and I was thinking of something 
else too.” 

Ruth was remembering: Gloria’s last 
words about not mentioning Pendragon’s 
name again. Here was another piece of 
information that she must keep to her- 
self. It was so annoying to be just one 
person with only one pair of eyes and 
ears and only one small brain. If she 
could only see inside and know what 
Gloria was really thinking, what depths 
of ignorance or wickedness were concealed 
behind George’s black brows, what secret 
Professor Pendragon knew, and even— 
yes, it might blight romance, but she 
would like to know -just what Terry Rior- 
dan thought. Did Gloria love Terry, or 
did her heart still belong to her first hus- 
band? And what of those other two 
whose names were never mentioned? 





CHAPTER VI 


bp entire régime of the house on 
Gramercy Square had been changed. 
Instead of rising at eleven o’clock Gloria 
now left the house shortly after eight, to 
| be at the motion-picture studios in New 
| Jersey at nine, so that Ruth seldom saw 
| her before dinner-time. The balancing of 
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Beware of — 
tender, inflamed gums 


YORRHEA. witha 

premature loss of 

teeth, is almost in 

evitable if you do not 
properly care for your 
gums. Here is the ex 
planation: 


As you age the body 
tissues naturally relax, 

You see this tissue-loos 
eningin theneck. Itgoes 
[em «On in your gums, too 
Pa As you grow older your 
gums shrink below the 
normal gum line. 
Through lack of care 

they become and 
inflamed. Then you 

have Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
isease). Four out of 

five people over forty 

have Pyorrhea. And 
many under forty, also. 


Don’t let a tender 
um spot develop. 
hese tender spots 
breed disease germs 
which enter the system 
through tiny openings 
—infecting the joints 
or tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. Im- 
mediately get Forhan’s, 
which positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea if u 
in time and used con 
sistently. Forhan’s 
tones the gums 
eee ee 
th turn ke tee 
heikhy. Brash your 
teeth with Forhan’s. 
ic cleans them 
scientifically— keeps 
them white and 
clean. 

If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan‘s 
and consult a dentist 
immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 








30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Ave., N.W> 











MIAMONDS.. 
LAL tl en 
n €7REDIT £u3t\ 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2000 illustrations‘of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. What- 
ever = select —_ be sent, all ship- 

ing-charges prepaid. 

P'You coo and examine the article 
ri in your own hands. 

f satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided into eight 
equal amounts, payable monthly. 

LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


Splen 
year guaranteed Watches 
on credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 


Diamond La Val- 

lieres 510 up 
Loftis7-Diamond Solitaire 

ClusterScarf Pins $75 up 
Diamond-Set Birth 

Month Rings _ 





Diamond Rings 
Beautiful Genuine Dia- 
mo Rings, any style 
14-K solid gold moontng, 
° 


wonderful values at $2 Diamond Studs - - 


up 
Diamond Coff Links S$ up 
50, $75, $100 and up. | Wrist Watches - - up 
EASY CREDIT TERMS | Watches, Gold Filled 18 Up 


WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS 


Se 
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of shoulders or body. 


back. Accept no others. 
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Nothing supports and drapes the trousers like 
Presidents: abdomen free from pressure, shoulders 
unconscious of any pull, no “yank” on buttons, 
trousers hang as they should hang, always. 

The eee feature of Presidents—unlike the rigid back 


suspenders—adjusts with the slightest movement 
fies ant That’s why they’re so comfortable. 
Some Presidents in fine mercerized lisle and silk-faced web- 
bing, gilt-finished non-rust trimmings. All suspenders marked 
“President” on the buckle are guaranteed satisfactory or money 


All f rvony 


Regularlength50c. Extralong 55c. Extra heavy 75c. 


Teeident Suspender Company, 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 








YOUR LANGUAGE 
TELLS WHAT YOU ARE 


Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) is giving a wider scope 
in life to hundreds of earnest men 
and women through his “wholly 
different’’ Mail Course in Practi- 
cal English and Mental Efficiency. 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words. 


Learn to use the right word in the right 
A limited vocabulary means limited 


you @ supreme 


Write Letters, Advertisements and 
Stories That Move Men to “Do Things.” 


The Kleiser Course will give you the fundamentals that lead 
i i . It teaches the kind of 


Increase Your Income or Business. 


There is scarcely any stronger impetus to- 
tion and 1 progress in 


rds ys | ; 
business than the sbi p to ex yourself in concise, 
matical English. ‘The Kleicer 
more successful man by giving you this power. 


wil cube ved ellen, 
= Be a Man of Culture and Power. 
Good English is the “*hall-mark" of a 


tleman. It enables you to enter good 
at ease in the of people. 
aap Comme in —. ish will awaken latent 

powers hons. jot it give you a 
of language, but it will develop personal magnetism, 5 of 
concentration, will power, and build up a ty which 
recognition and advancement. It requires spare 

time only, and is free from involved rules. 


FREE FSS 


information and free Booklet “How 
to B a Mast : 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ;Dept.275, NewY ork 
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E gemory is a most interesting announce- 
ment that you should not fail to read 
in the front of this magazine on page 12. 


ee you SLIPPING? 


Are you losing your grip — your 
ability to DO things, to make any 
| progress in your business or even 
to make good in your present po- 
i sition? If you wake up in the 
morning tired before you begin the 
} day, with your back aching, your 
i digestion out of order, your nerves 
i) frazzled, your brain befogged.den’t 
let ip any further; there’s 
no toboggan slide so rapid as the 
} road down to chronic ill health 
and the consequent loss of all 
enjoyment in life. 


GET A GRIP ON YOURSELF 

Don't wait a single day before taking 

i steps to rid yourself of the ailments 

or bad habits that will be millstones 

about your neck as long as you live, 

it zou don’t free yourself from them. 

Stroncrornr ano man is on Re ano oy ~ ~ 

scrap heap, every day counts; what is 

ThePerfectMan ..5y today will be a heap harder to- 
morrow, almost impossible if you wait too long. 


U CAN DO IT 
You can have renewed vitality; health, strength, 
energy. all that makes life worth living, if you 
throw away all druggists’ dope and take hold of 
yourself in the right way. 


VLL SHOW YOU HOW 

T have shown the way out to thousands of men who 
knew they were losing their grip on things through 
indigestion, constipation, biliousness and other ail- 
ments; I have shown them how to gia the energy 
and strength of will to break off habits they 

ew were undermining their constitutions, how to 
baild up and strengthen their vital organs, develo 
their muscles, and make live, active, red-blooded. 
forceful MEN of themselves again. 
My book, “‘Promotion and Conservation of Heaith, 
Soeur and Mental En »”” will show Fy how 
they did it; how YOU can do te yourself what they 
did for themselves, in a simple, easy, natural — 
Send for a copy—IT’S FREE. Enclose three 
stamps to cover postage and packing and I'!) mail 
it to you at once. 


LIONEL STRON GF ORT 


Physical and Health Specia 
916 Strongfort Institute Newark, N. J. 














| weeks now that I’m working,” she 
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Gloria’s bank-book disclosed that she 
been living at a rate far in eXCegg 
income—news that did not . 
trouble Gloria at all, ck 

“Tl make it all up again in 4 jy 
“If you'll only write out a book ida 
checks for my poor, dear Creditors, Jj 
sign them, and then you Can mail the 
out and everything will be lovelymjg 
a few months at least.” 

When Ruth, with Dorothy and 
arrived at the Professor’s hotel at ty 
appointed time, Pendragon met 
leaning on a crutch, one foot lifted in ty 
attitude of a delightful old stork 

“It’s really kind of you to come,” jy 
said after he had made them all g 
able. “You know I have hundmdy q 
acquaintances but very few friends~y | 
have discovered since I became a Victin 
of the evil eye.” 

Ruth could not restrain a start of su: 
prise, and he looked at her, his dark ey 
wrinkling with mirth. 

“So you know about the evil eye?” 

“No, I don’t. Only I supposs & 
phrase startled me. What really is 
matter?” 

“I don’t know, and neither do the dy 
tors, apparently; that’s why I call itt 
evil eye. I came home from the dy 
that night and went to sleep like a go 
Christian with a quiet conscience, bt 
when I woke, I found that my right ly 
was paralyzed to the knee. It was tk 
dark of the moon that night. I knew h 
cause I always think in more or ky 
almanacal terms—that would be when fs 
evil eye would be most effective, yu 
know; and I’m waiting for the full mom 
to see if I will not be cured as myst 
ously as I have been afflicted.” 


Nas and Dorothy were listening inh 
wilderment, not quite i 
whether Pendragon was joking or not 

“You mean all maniacal terms, if yo 
believe such rubbish,” said Nels, “ai 
you need a brain specialist, not a a 
tor.” 

“I think that’s our tea at the door? 
you'll please open it for me, Nels; and | 
promise not to talk about the evil eyem 
the presence of such moderns as you all 
Miss Winslow again.” 

“Why don’t you include Ruth in that? 
asked Dorothy as Nels rose to open i 
door. 

“Because Miss Mayfield is not a mot 
ern at all; she belongs to the 
Ages.” BS. 

“I’m afraid I am a bit superstitiow, 
admitted Ruth; and then, hoping to t# 
his sincerity, for he had spoken 
out with a smile, and also if 
to throw some light on the uncanny 
picions that troubled her: “Even if you 
did believe in the evil eye, who 
want to harm you?” 

“Please do stop,” interposed Dorothy. 
“Now, while you're unable to 
around, why don’t you sit for a po ie 

Pendragon held out his hand to 
laughing. 

“Tf a infirmity lasts long enough H 
be glad to have Aes come and help 
kill time,” he said. i 

“Better start before next dark of 
moon,” said Ruth mischievously, ‘a 

“You don’t really believe = 
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it things?” Porothy’s blue eyes were wide 
Xcess Om distress. i 
= "ie had turned to Ruth, but it was 


who answered. 
“if mind is stronger than matter, and 








in 3 
" te most of us believe that now, then an evil 
00k ful has power over matter just as 


as a good thought has power, and 


LE 


Mail the wer of the evil thought will con- 
lovely~jg tinue until it is dispelled by good thought. 
There, if you like, is black and white 


«- J believe that there are people 


B 
= 


tel at jd so crushed by fear and 
met ry Sere that every breath of their 
ifted in th hodies and every glance of their eyes is 
rk. ight on all who come near them; and 
"hie { believe that there are people who are 
Il coma HE <5 fearless and good that where they 
indreds (walk, health and happiness spreads round 
eDds—ts | them as an aura, as sunlight on every 
© 4 VidigME jife that touches them. Does that satisfy 
WE Tce tat very beautiful, T 
su “Oh, yes—that’s very beautiful, 1m 
dark eyy ov ssid Dorothy, looking a bit un- 
‘ comfortable as if she had been listening 
eye?” to a sermon. “When will you let me 
ppose tk MP come for your first sitting?” 
lly is the “Sunday morning if you like; that 
wont interfere with your classes, and it’s 
) the die HE a good day for me too, because I am 
call it th duller than usual on Sunday.” 
the shiv As they were leaving, Ruth lingered for 
ce 4 gol BP moment. 
ers “If you did have an enemy who was 
: ing to harm you, what would you do, 
Was the pata Pendragon?” she asked. 
knew, bs “Evil works, like good, can only be ac- 
} Ot ket BE complished with faith; if I had an enemy, 
when te I would destroy his faith in his own 
Hy power,” he answered. 
_ UTH found the entire family, as 
Gloria called her household, assembled 
ng inbe when she reached the house on Gramercy 
knowig Park. Terry Riordan was among them. 
ak “Please, Ruth, wont you go to the 
if You theater with Terry to-night? He has a 
is, “ad Me Petlect passion for first nights, but as an 
ae honest working-woman I need my rest, 
D> Tm too tired to go to-night,” said 
door—f =a. 
5; and "Td like to,” agreed Ruth, and so it 
| eye Was arranged. 
you and I need cheering up! Wont you go to 
Supper with me?” Terry asked as they 
bey copra of the theater when the play 
en over, 
His invitation was addressed both to 
a mot Ruth and to Ben Stark, who had joined 
Mid Mm ‘em; but Ben, with motives which Ruth 
understood only too well, begged off. 
itious,” You know I have to report for re- 
to tet atsals to-morrow morning; if you don’t 


mind, ]’l] - along.” 
took a cab and rode almost in 
_ to Fourteenth Street and entered 
st disappointing place, a low-ceiled, 
. nro room with no music visible 
table ong There were white-spread 
» ep the women around them were 
preys beautiful, the men undistin- 
in the extreme—matrons on the 
vy a, with men who were quite 
. >)» even to Ruth’s untrained gaze, 
a a Both men and 
. ving more attention to 
ton ed than to their companions, and 
—beer! 
here, and we can talk,” said 
© oblivious to Ruth’s disap- 


pointment. But when they were seated, 
he did not talk. 

“Tell me about the new comedy you're 
writing,’ said Ruth. 

“No, I want to forget my work and 
myself. Let’s gossip. Tell me about 
Gloria’s husband.”’ 

In this Ruth thought she detected the 
interest of a jealous suitor 

“Mr. Pendragon is very charming and 
very clever and good-looking. He is taller 
than Gloria, and apparently has no par- 
ticular vocation, for he has given up 
astronomy. His interest in art he calls 
a fad; he lives alone in a suite in the Bel- 
ton Hotel, and about ten days ago he 
became mysteriously paralyzed—his right 
leg up to the knee. That’s all I know,” 
said Ruth. “For your sake, I’d like to 
say that he is ugly and old and disagree- 
able, but he isn’t.” 

Terry looked at her uncomprehendingly 
for a moment, and then ignored her in- 
ference if he understood it at all. 

“That’s a lot of information to have 
collected all about one person,” he said. 
“They say it was a great love-match and 
that they disagreed over some trifle. They 
met and were married in London, and 
Gloria got a divorce in Paris less than a 
year later. Curious, his turning up just 
now. 

“Why just now?” asked Ruth. 

“Because Gloria is a woman who must 
at all times have some absorbing interest, 
and recently she hasn’t had one, and it’s 
telling on her. She has fits of moodiness, 
and wild ideas that she never carries out 
—like the proposed trip to Palm Beach. 
Two years ago when I first met Gloria, 
she would have gone. If only I could 
finish my comedy and make it a real 
success with Gloria in the star réle—” 

“You would really like to do things for 
Gloria,” said Ruth. 

“Yes; I’m awfully fond of her. She’s 
been my friend, and has helped me ever 
since I first met her.” 

“Then, please, can’t you persuade her 
to get tid of George?”’ 

“Why? How would that help her?” 

“I can’t explain it exactly. There are 
several reasons. One is that Gloria has 
been living quite beyond her income—I 
suppose I shouldn't tell these things even 
to you, but I am worried about her, and 
perhaps you can help. If she didn’t keep 
up the big house, she could get along with 
fewer servants—that would help.” 

“I had no idea that Gloria didn’t have 
lots of money. Her second husband was 
Darral Knight, a man who had made a 
fortune in toilet preparations. It was he 
who gave her the house on Gramercy 
Square. Then she married Brooks Grosve- 
nor, and he settled an income on her 
when they were divorced. I always sup- 
posed it was ample. Certainly from what 
I’ve heard of the man, he would have it 
fixed so that she couldn’t get anything 
but the income, and even that would be 
forfeited if she married again.” 

“The income isn’t large, not really large 
enough to afford such a big house, and 
Gloria has gone in debt a lot and now 
she’s working to pay it off. You see, 
she’d have enough money if she would 
consent to live differently.” 

“But Gloria is not the sort of person 
who will ever live differently. But that 
isn’t the reason you want her. to get rid 


Chee! 
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You must not 
overlook this 
vital fact 


Your future business suc- 
cess will be determined 
by what you do now. 


Men who are promoted to the best 
positions—men who climb to the top 
—are men who have applied themselves 
in their spare hours and learned the 
fundamentals of business. 3 


Why do men with law training make 


such successful business men? 


When you read the lives of leaders of indus- 
try—you are impressed by the great number 
who frankly attribute their success to the fact 
that their minds were law trained. 


When you know law—you know the 
underlying fundamentals of every division 
of commerce. 
a foundation of facts that is of great value 
to you, whatever your line of business. When 
you know law, you have at your finger-tips 
the fundamentals of banking, msurance, sales 
and contracts, and every other field of busi- 


Your mind is equipped with 


ness, because law is the first fundamental 


of all types of business. 


Big business men as well as junior executives 


are reading the Modern American Law Course 


in their spare hours, and making themselves 
svunder business men. 


What the Course Is 


The Modern American Law 
Course and Service has been 
written in interesting, easy-to-di- 
gest form by 80 of the leading 
law authorities of America. The 
material has been prepared by 
Ex-President Taft; Hon. John B. 
Winslow, of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin; George P. Suther- 
land, former President of the 
American Bar Association; Jos- 
eph E. Davies, former Chairman 
of the federal Trade Commission, 
and others of like caliber. 


There is urgent need now for better trained 
executives. Law training is the best training. 
Do you want to get ahead? Do you want to 
become a better executive? Then learn how 
you can do it by law training. It will not 
obligate you in any way to ask us to send you 
a copy of our 
FREE BOOK 
‘‘The Law-Trained Man’”’ 


Our new 118 page book shows bow easy it is for you to 
Send for this book now 


learn law in your spare time. 
Learn how law training will give you the real assistance you 
need to become a bigger, better business man. Write to 
us now. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


608S. DearbornSt. Dept. 70-a Chicago, IL 





Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 113-page book—FREE 


DOD.) 5-e vcd cowes s Céc deste Ce eeer Rhee 
Rusiness 

PoPMIGRs....c ci ccuscecaccsovscacetauce ove 
Business ? 
Address... cccecccerececssescereeseaes 


with X For Business { } Adm. to Bac { ] 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 70-2, 703 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ul. 
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- of George, is it? It really woul 
| Ft C S Off f any appreciable difference, route 
orn ‘“‘No—there are other reas 
e I’m afraid to tell you.” ~_— 


| “I think I know,” said Terry, Py 
Touchy corns and calluses lift off thought of it myself and I don't Hey 
, 3 put it into words either, but ] 
with fingers. Doesn’t that we can understand each other 
: var ‘ectly—a necessary thing if 
hurt a bit! = kelp Gloria.” He paused, looking a . 
_ and seemingly trying to gather 

for what he was about to say. “ 
Apply a few drops of Freezone his a k that George is in love wi 

upon that old, touchy corn. Ruth’s horrified face revealed 
Instantly that corn stops hurt- Terry had put i : Caled tha 
| ; ou lift y put into words something gy 

ing. Then shortly you~ foreign to anything in her thoughts, 
that troublesome corn right “Don’t look so horrified; it som 
off, root and all, without terrible to us—it is terrible; but yoy 
pain, soreness or Irritae must remember that George is a mizty 
tion. cf Hindu and negro, and that he i 
well educated, and that in many parts¢ 
the world the idea of a black man’s loviy 
a white woman is not so repugnant aj 
is here. I wouldn’t admit it for a lay 
time myself, but it’s the only plausibh 
explanation of a lot of things. Th 
thought for a long time that she ought 
get rid of him, but I can’t go to her a 
tell her what I think, for certainly Glam 

doesn’t suspect anything like that,” 
During this explanation Ruth, 
covered from the first shock of his wonk 
was thinking rapidly. All her fears a 
superstitions came back a hundredfolds 
the light of Terry’s revelation. Thy 
gave reason and purpose to what she ha 
seen and what she had suspected. Sh 
debated in her mind whether she dart 

tell everything to Terry. 
“But evidently you had something es 
; in mind—some other reason,” he tam 
A few cents buys a tiny bottle of Freezone at any | tinued. “What was it?” 

drug store, sufficient to remove every hard corn, She looked at his gray-blue eyes ai 


: brown hair, his clear fair skin and i 
r ? 
soft corn or corn between the toes, and the painful chin—-he was Western of thea 


calluses and hard skin from the bottom of the feet. | ,ould never understand or believe. 
Just try it! “Nothing,” she answered. “T supp 
it’s just that I sensed what you ree 
without ever daring to put it into 
Keep Freezone on dresser and even in my own thoughts. Couldnt ye 


never let a corn ache twice try and tempt George back onto 


J stage?” 
“T don’t know—/ couldn’t, because # 
—---— " : doesn’t like me; but I rg” get SO 
et THE LOUISVILLE BASEBALL | one else to do it—that is, 1 
ashion Sa MASCOT BAT forgotten all his old tricks Eleven yeat 
J bats : is a long time, you know 


the use a Tesigville American Association | “Ob, he hasn't” but she decide ¥ 


Club. If your dealer cannot | to finish her sentence 
ey on’ furnish, eae — for Famous 

: Players el by express. ; deserted not; 
leeveless owns and sheer fabrics f HE restaurant was almost © 
Gsoves ons we. It poms te frondom of move- HILTON COLLINS CO., Incorporated éy and Terry bethought himself, wie 


t, unhampered grace, modest elegance and Louisville, Ky. . . 
Soaneat style. That is why many apologies, of his resolve not to keg 


**they all use Delatone”’ Ruth out too late. They walked na 


Delatone is an old and well known scien- Ruth lost in the wonder of being 
5 = Soret Sas 30 DAYS F REE TRI » | with him—he was so tall and wood 
= WANS SS writs at once tor our bi 
ax “4 colors 











 ,SFEEESETREREEPTE A2PEZELEEESE wa 


























removal of hairy She looked up at the stars, om ay 
00 
Te eiteen: After $ = A. 3 filled her heart. It was S } 
application the skin is even when love was unrecip ie 
ae myhy 3 rAAt + was an exalted mood, and Terry, 
ris Ale suspecting, broke into it just before 





wths, no matter how 


oration. s 

mend " Delatone for itt reached the house. i 
4 removal of objectionable Nae E “J wish we could arrange wo 

hair from face, neck or ta : Gloria and Professor Pendraget i 
‘ again,” he said. “Pendragon oe 
‘love of her life; and no man WSS 
once loved Gloria could possibly be 
free of her sway. She mace tee 
marriages just for excitement, 
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emagi other reason. I'd like 

a set again. It would be 
bo ee to say the least. I’m hor- 
dec, but I believe that men 


women love once and once only.” 
< had reached home, Ruth in a 







it I in and happiness. Terry 
h other eat ol ert was evident; but for 
| We loved i hope to win her. 
v© ae reason he did not hope to. 
king at he a ae thought in silence while Terry 
her Courage waited for her to unlock the door. 
y. The door opened to her key, and she 
in love wi was turning to say good night to him, when 
nostrils caught the overpowering per- 
vealed thy fume of some strange incense, and in the 
ething guiy hall she saw the same blue haze she had 
ughts, that night when she found Amy on 
It Sound peyeret Terry, too, had smelled tle 
5 but ym. ‘ncense, and paused, looking at her for 
$4 mtn explanation. She put her finger to her 
that he j ins in sign of silence, as Amy had done 
ny parts d that night, and drew him with her into 
a's loving the hall. Then she closed the door silently 
Tory i MME behind them. Without knowing why, he 
OF 4 lie TE initated her example in silence. The 
y_Plausth hall was heavy with the blue smoke, and 
aie the perfume that seemed to be smother- 
sai theme. 
whe wtNow I can show you why I want 
ai * Gloria to send George away. He’s down- 
stairs now, I think,” Ruth said in a low 
a . isper. “I want you to see for your- 
fi wort self. I haven’t dared to tell anyone, for 
—= fear they wouldn’t believe. He’s down 
redfold’s HR ere!” She pointed. “Don’t knock or 
ee let him know you’re coming—I want you 
od. Sh to see everything. Perhaps—I know it 
he da sounds a terrible thing to do; but if you 
could just look through the keyhole—” 
hing its She stopped abruptly, seeing Terry’s 
ri look of amazement at such a request. 
: “Believe me—it is better to do that— 
just look once, and you'll understand.” 
ot ies She moved toward the rear of the 
Vest: hotse, tiptoeing noiselessly and beckoning 
pes him to follow. At the top of the short 
flight of steps she stopped again. 
be “Down there, behind that door,” she 
oO word 
in't 
ata "4 AS one preparing to dispel the foolish 
fears ead a gle woman, Terry ad- 
vanced e steps; yet such was the 
— influence of the hour, the strange incense 
heat and Ruth’s manner, that he walked softly. 
o yet Ruth followed him, but at the bottom 
Terry did not bend down to look through 
Jed te the keyhole, Before Ruth’s frightened 
eyes he put his hand to the handle of the 
"y which vod miagghe at his touch. 
deeper blue haze than that above 
a led the room into which they looked. In 
kes the center of the room George was kneel- 
‘es ng; about his head a white turban was 
wound, and he was wrapped in a lon 
For black on which the signs of the a 
titude * were picked out in gold thread. Be- 
“Ton, in Sialic er placed an altar which rose 
di} a lamp Seven steps. At the bottom 
I] w from was burning with a blue flame, 
the Tum which the clouds of i 
rising, ~ other incense were 
almost uring what lay coiled on 


in “mg step, which spread into a 


an enormous serpent coiled, 

bd id nae lifted from the center of 
inte 1 > Saying from side to side, 
& m accompaniment to a low, 
ean “lant that George was sing- 
aad too swayed back and forth, 
moments seeming not to know 
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mond received from you compares favorably to a ring recently ¢ 
bought at $185.” (A saving of $100). N. R——, full name on request, 


How to Save on Diamonds 


This nearly % century old, diamond banking house, rated over = 
$1,000,000.00, lends money on high grade jewels. e have an extremely 
| large number of diamonds to offer greatly under market prices. We send 
£0 75, absolutely free, on approval to have valued by any expert you 
wish, Then try to match for 60% more, that’s our challenge. 
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—_ paid you.’’ R, C—, Marion, Indiana 00 on $162 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because Iwas Deaf and had Head Noises 
rs. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
ms restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
nnot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
holly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”” In- 
expensive. bs an for Booklet and my sworn 
t tol 











M‘* wonderful Parisian Beauty aid will give 
you a beautiful, soft, satin-like complexion. 
All imperfections disappear when it is used. 
Send 10 cents today for a sample—try it. 
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ey: as easy fo use as to say 
2; takes all the odor out of perspiration 
F ; A little “Mum”, applied after the morning bath, pre- 
oa serves the soap-and-water freshness of the skin all day 
3 Cc long. No matter how hot the weather, or how crowded 
Fe the gathering, both body and clothing are kept free from 
=|; all body odors. 
zi : * Mum” is harmless to the skin and clothes. 
— 25 cents at Drug and Department Stores, or by mail 
a from us, postage and war tax paid, on receipt of 26 cents. 
ye ‘“*Mum”’ is a trademark registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
ee “Mum” -Manufacturing Company 
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Buy an Income Month by Month 








Two Rules for 


Financial Success 


Buy only dividend-paying stocks of well known and 
established companies, which can be readily bought 
and sold at any time. 

Invest regularly —little by littlh—and become the 
owner of the stocks you buy, although always able 
to sell should you wish to take a profit. 


Our Weekly Market Analysis tells you 


What to Buy 


*“The Ten Payment Plan” tells you 


How to Buy 
Write to-day for a copy of each, which we shall be glad 
to mail you without obligation. 


and our booklet 








Address Dept. R-6. 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 


New York 


Telephone Broad 383-4-5-6-7 








Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
cial, N id Maga- 
i Pastel 


Write for 


list of successful students 


Associated Art 


jos, 
23A Flatiron Bldg. New York 
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The story of a wink 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
Tells it in the next number. 














Are You Fit or Fat? 


Lose your fat without losing 
your health and feel good 
while doing it, by wearing 


Professor Charles Munter’s 


For Men, Women 
nd Children 


NULIFE ABDO-VIBRO BELT 
COMPELS DEEP BREATHING 


Feels like rubber, supports like a 
bandage, does not slide up or down. 
Reducesthe abdomen Straightens round shoulders 
che tGomieduee 

e circ 
"Makes you stand, sit, walk and grow erect 
NULIFE gives an internal massage 
with nature’s tonic—fresh air 

Send us $3.00 today with your height, weight and 
waist measurement taken over your undergarments, 
with your abdomen drawn in and state sex; we will 
send you our NULIFE ABDO-VIBRO BELT 
by parcel post prepaid and guarantee it todo 
all we claim of it or your money will be 
ch refunded. 


Address DEPT. 68, NULIFE COMPANY 
122-124 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Write for booklet ‘*The Benefits of Deep 
Breathing”. Sent free upm request. 
Agents and representatives wanted in every city; 
BO experience necessary. 
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Own Your Own 
a 
Stocks in a Year 
BEGIN TO-DAY 
Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. 
Buy only high grade stocks paying substan- 
tial dividends. First payment 20% of 
purchase price. Balance in equal monthly 
payments during year. 
Write to-day for Booklet “‘R”’ 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York City 


























Your Investment 
Opportunities 
under the 
Reconstruction Period 


The foundations of many future 
fortunes are being laid through the 
judicious purchase of dependable 
securities at prevailing low prices. 
Every indication points to higher 
levels for meritorious stocks and 
bonds. 

A twenty-page publication issued fort- 
nightly citing unusual opportunities in the 
stock market, free upon request. Write for 
4-RB, including our copyrighted booklet de- 
scribing ‘The Twenty Payment Plan,” the 
original easy-payment method of acquiring 
good values. 


SLATIERYAG 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, NEW YORK 
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that the door had_ been opened. 
could not understand 
chant, but trom the tone they Sounded fis 
an invocation. George was prayi 
this reptile! Suddenly, as if he Reese 
seen them, he lifted his hands and k 
voice rose, and the snake reared iska 
far into the air, so that the 
its darting forked tongue, 
George’s voice suddenly Stopped on a hi 
note, the snake subsided again and the 
Hindu rose to his feet and greeted then 
Good evening! he said, “I was ; 
practicing my box of tricks, Yoy know 
I used to be a professional magician, anj 
Miss Mayfield has asked me to actm 
pany her to the Christmas party in th 
country to help entertain the Zuests f 
the Peyton-Russells. The snake is ui 
harmless,” he continued, picking it up ig 
both hands and dropping it over hg 
shoulders. “Would you like to touch jg" 

“Oh, no, no!” said Ruth, drawing bac 
and instinctively clutching Terry’s am 
Terry did not accept the invitation, eithr 
but to Ruth’s surprise, he seemed 4 
accept George’s explanation. 

“We were attracted by the smell of te 
incense,” he explained. “Thought it might 
be fire and we’d better investigate.” 

“Certainly, quite right!” Never had 
George’s voice sounded so silky and lip 
ing and sinister. He stood quite stil 
seemingly waiting for them to go, th 
snake coiled round his shoulders. Ruth 
was only too glad to make her escape, 
and Terry followed her. In the hall he 
turned to her, smiling. 

“No wonder you were frightened, if 
that’s what you saw! But you see ifs 
quite all right—Gloria knows all about it, 
and it hasn’t any significance. Of course 
snakes aren’t pleasant things to have i 
the house, but this one is harmless, and 
so I hope it wont disturb your sleep.” 

“Do you believe what George said?” 
she asked. 

“Of course—why not?” 

“Because I don’t. He may be practit 
ing tricks for the Christmas party—that 
may be true; but there was no trick 
what we saw just now, the snake was red 
and the altar and the incense; and George 
was praying—he was praying to that 
snake.”’ } 

“Even so,” said Terry, “we're not mis 
sionaries that we should try to convert 
the heathen. I don't care how maly 
snake-worshipers there are in New York 

“It isn’t that, Terry. I knowit sounds 
weird, but the night I saw him befor 
was the night Professor Pendragon was 
stricken with paralysis—” 


HE stopped, frightened by the lack of 
comprehension in Terry's face. 
“Don’t you see, if George will worship 
a snake, he is the sort of person who W 
pray calamities on his enemies. Ii 
loves Gloria, then he hates Professor Pet 
dragon, because he is the only man Glona 
has loved. When Pendragon’s name was 
first mentioned,—you remember the Sut 
day morning I got the card to the water 
color show,—George was even more < 
cerned than Gloria; and when t went, 
warned me to be careful what I said. 
believe he is responsible for Pendragoas 
illness.” Pe 





























Comprehension had dawned in Tea 
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“th it Ruth could see a toler- 

a,b and a wonder that she 
* such nonsense. 

nable enough that George 

aa eohagte, but even if he does hate 


are? ; n if he was actually praying 
te, ert 3p be harmed, that doesn’t give 
y y out his 
. Ts a prop snake the power to carry out his 
ain Pe . “jt isn’t the snake; it’s the power of 
rected that ’s concentrated thought.” fare 
ES. : “Thoughts can’t harm people,” said 
gic, ai br they can! Thoughts are things, 
€ to accom, Mmm and evil thoughts are as powerful as good 
party j ” 
le Mi. oe could almost see the thoughts pass- 
ake is quis MM ing through Terry’s brain. He was look- 
ing it pin MME ing at her, assuring himself that she really 
it over hig was sane, and had been, up to this night 
0 touch it?” ite normal, almost uninterestingly nor- 
rawing bak MM mal. And even while she tried to make 
erry’s am ME her beliefs clear, she was conscious of a 
tion, either feeling of exultation because for the first 
seemed 4 MME time she was actually interesting the man. 
“But even if Gloria sent George away, 
mell of the he could still keep on thinking and wor- 
ht it migh HN shiping snakes too, for that matter,” he 
igate.” id, smiling. 
Never had “Professor Pendragon told me that if 
y and lisp. he had an enemy who was trying to harm 
quite stil Me him, he would try and destroy that 
O go, th enemy's faith in his ability to harm. 
rs. Ruth What we must do is destroy the snake 


er escape first. George worships the snake, or some 





ne hall he power of which the snake is a symbol. 
Either way, if we destroy the snake, we 
ntened, if destroy George’s confidence in his ability 
u see it’s to harm.” 
about it, “I haven't any objections to killing 
Mf course, snakes, In my opinion that’s what the 
have in beasts were created for; bt this particu- 
less, and lar snake is probably very valuable—he 
leep.” belongs to the profession and everything.” 
re said?” “Please don’t joke about it, Terry; it 
may be a matter of life and death. If I 
hear that Professor Pendragon is worse 
- practice instead of better to-morrow, I will be 
ty—that sure, Then we must do something be- 
trick to fore it is too late. You must promise to 
was real, fam Help me,” 
1 George She laid her hand on his arm and looked 
to that up at him with such genuine fear and en- 
pics in her as that for a moment he 
not mis- and s thized with all of 
convert her beliefs. eo ess 
y many Of course I'll help,” he promised. 
York.” But now I'd best go. And you must go 
sounds to bed and try not to dream of snakes.” 
before 
on was 
CHAPTER VII 
lack of saa Waited impatiently for the noon 
€» lur, $0 that she might ask Nels what 
vorship news he had of Professor Pendragon, but 
ee ates ally met him, he had not seen 
BS from — _ om red 
: ; er. On Sund 
Glona morning Dorothy ne to go to him te 
je Was begin his Portrait, and Ruth was to ac- 
> Sut company her. Until then she probably 
water Would get no news, In the af 
a when R alternoon 
fe found _feturned to the house, she 
1 from the mor: who had returned early 


picture studios, there be- 
of his try was there too reading the 
Bas SEW Comedy, which was now 

es a Was enthusiastic about 
vin, who had been quite 
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Even better than money— 


gr | eh Cheques 


“A. B. A.” Cheques are better than actual money for 
the traveler for several reasons: They are more con- 
venient to carry—less bulky. They are safer. They do 
not have to be changed into another kind of money .- 
when you go from one country into another. They are 
like dollars in the United States and Canada; like 
pounds, shillings and pence in the United Kingdom 
and the British Colonies; like francs in France, lire in 
Italy, and so on. In other words they are accepted 
internationally for payment of goods and services— 
“The safest, handiest travel funds.” 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, NewYork, for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 














You may have Pour choice of more than 2.000 instruments for a week's trial in 
Fr owr home, iy it ast were your own. en, ou Wii ou may send back 
or expense. Trial does not cost you apenny. Don’t mbes this big offer. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


m. If you decide to buy you may Pay the low manufacturer’s price at the rate 
a of a few cents a day. name “‘Wurlitzer’’ has stood for the highest quality for 
m nearly two cen’ Every known musical instrument sold to you at direct- 

\ from-the- ‘acturer’s ice. We've supplied U. S. 

Gov’t with trumpets for 65 years. — a 


Send the Coupon 7 1 Xeisch WarlitterCe 


Just put your name and address.on the coupon 4 eSwibud Tecun, thea, 

flow. ease Ww nt you are interest “Si 

in. There is no obligation. We will send you the big » Bn ge he we rp mo remy ee 

160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupop now! y about your spécial offer direct from 
urer. 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. ¢ ,,.,, 
Dept, A116 
East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. g& Address. .-cvs.-coosse sencniee weesennoeeneenmnnecane tenes 
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Molasses Peppermint Drops 


The O. F. stands for “old-fashioned”. 
All over this country there are people who 


friends”. 


Also for “old 


drop in to get their molasses peppermint drops at a 
Huyler agency or store almost every day. It’s a pleas- 
ant and healthful habit. 


the many Huyler varieties. 


Pure and delicious, like all 


In handy small packages. 


Ask for your favorite 


67 Stores“ Agencies 
almost everywhere 
In Canada-many agencies; factory and store in Toronta 


Prices higher in Pacific Coast Siates 
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ctor, Universi 


ot Illinois, fala or 


Ge American Institute. 
Write now for infor- 


and 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 666-HAA, 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 


Chicago 





$20 
UKULELE fiineristr:Cornetor ano 


‘Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
nace in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
kulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolu free. 
Very stnall charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 414, 











| back to his profession? 
| as you say, 
| Signed up on the Orpheum circuit. Ihe 


om ©. 
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depressed for over a fortnight, was 
as cheery as if the contract were e- 
signed, tor Gloria had Picked out 
that must certainly be re to ae 
she_herself was to play the lead 

Terry had no opportunity to talk 
Ruth alone, but they exchanged gj 
glances when George appeared With 
looking so correct and convention) i 
it was difficult to believe that they aj 
seen him the night before burning j 
cense and kneeling to a snake. : 

“Any news?” Terry Whispered: Rug 
could only shake her head 

When George had left the room, Teny 
ventured to speak ot him 

“What’s all this that George js lig 
me about going up to the Peyton-Rus. 
sells with you to amuse the guests wij 
vaudeville magic?” he _asked 

“Oh, he’s elling!” exclaimed 
Gloria. “I intended it to be a Surprix, 
He’s really quite wonderful, you kno: 
or at least, he'll be quite wonderful if fe 
hasn’t forgotten 

“It can’t do 
as I’m 
Terry. 

“I'd get you an 
the slightest 
Gloria. 

“You know I'd like to go, 
Georze.”’ 

“Consider yourself invited, tha 
Angela will ask anyone I tell her I want 
They’ve got loads of room, and mena 
never too numerous even in the taild 


been 


any harm, my knowg 
not to be one of them” said 


invitation, if 
chance 


there was 
you'd accept,” sii 


Just to @ 


| the fair Angela.’ 


“Don't George ought tog 
If he’s as good 


it ought to be easy to get him 


think 


you 


doesn’t know the ropes here in the States 
T'll be glad to oo him,” said Terry. 

“Tt can’t be done—the biggest salary 
in the world wouldn’t tempt George amy 
from my service. He’s a most despolit 
servant, and tries to rule all of mya 
tions. If my conduct displeases him, % 
inconsistently threatens to leave, but d 
course he doesn’t mean it.” 

Gloria was smiling, reciting the pec 
iarities of an amusing servant, but to Rut 
her words were appalling. She se 
to see Gloria as a bright-plumaged bith 
charmed by a snake. She dared not loot 
at Terry, but a few minutes later i 
came to her side and whispered to her: 

“Meet me at Mori's to-morrow @ 
five.” 


EXT morning the instructor stopped 

at Ruth’s easel. For some secondstt 
looked at her work without speaking, 
Then he began: 

“Don’t you see that your values aft 
all wrong? And the entire figure is of 
of drawing: it’s a caricature! 

Ruth listened almost without emotiol 
It was as if he were speaking to some olf 
else 

“By the way,” ”” continued the instruct 
looking up at her suddenly, «didn't Ts 
some work of yours in one of the 
newspapers about a month ago? 

Ruth nodded; - could. not sir) 

“T thought so; 1 was pleased 
prised at the i to see how m 
ter your work in that line was Uias 
thing you have done here. 
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ic the trouble with this work; it’s a car- 
n 


vet I don't want to be a portrait 
ster Im interested more in land- 
tig Please tell me the truth. Do 
think I have talent—possibilities— 

ye . 5°? 
4 J ever do anything 
A shadow passed over the instructor s 


"atts dificult to say who has and who 
has not talent. So far, I have seen no 
of it in your work here. Un- 
mestionably you have the cartoon gilt; 
hut as for painting— Still, a great desire 
do much. Rome wasn’t built in a 


. 
Kyhut 


” 

She had listened attentively, almost 
hopefully until those last words. Then 
he knew that he was doing what Nels 
ould have called “stalling.” He did not 
tslieve that there was any chance for her. 
He rose and went on about his tour of 
inspection, and Ruth sank down into the 
empty chair. She had no talent—no fu- 
ture. If she could not be a great artist, 

great painter, there was nothing in life 
for her. She didn’t want anything else, 
not even love. If she could come to 
erry with a great gift, she would not stop 
hoping that he would love her, but to be 
just an ordinary woman—just a wife! 

she was not to be a great painter, then 
what was she to be? 


OT until she was on the street, hurry- | 


ing out to avoid speaking to Nels or 


Dorothy, did Ruth remember her engage- | 
ment with Terry. She walked rapidly, so | 
hat she arrived at Mori’s before five. | 


she glanced at the watch on her wrist be- 
Hore entering, and he was beside her, com- 
ng from the opposite direction. 
“On time!” he said with mock surprise. 
“No, I am ahead of time. I just came 


They went in together—a big room 
crowded with innumerable tiny tables and 
many people; yet when she found her- 

Seated opposite him, pouring tea, 
whey seemed to be quite alone together. 

You were looking quite downcast 
men we met; I hope you aren't worrying 
#00 much about George,” he said. ~ 

us tone was friendly, intimate, com- 


“No, it's not that. M i 
It's: . -Much more selfish. 
! 7 thinking of my own troubles.” 
Ms didn't know you had any.” 
ms oN art. You know, I have 
Tf ycats—three years, to be 
“Sper Plana one day be a great 
j 0-day I discoverec 
be i Iscovered that I 
You can’t know that: vou’ i 
; you're dis- 
eae some little failure. I don’t 
este about art, but you've only 
nat tae ing a few years, and that’s 
* tough to tell.” 
“yeaa ve compared my work 
id fos other Students, and I’ve been 
some time. To-day I asked 


RB 
bUITOUrhs 


“ + He said my portraits looked 
hose ame a. then he remembered 
S etches in The Express—” 
"Voy gee assed. 
oD live that down, wi 
a Terry, oa wn, will 
7 I didn’t mean that— 
Scouraging, to want to 


D 
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CUSHION HEEL 
costER RUBBER (,, 


Wherever you find men whose 
safety depends upon their sure- 
footedness you'll find Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Heels. 


Cat’s Paws are the different 
heels —and the difference is 
due to a little device called the 
Foster Friction Plug, which pre- 
vents slipping and makes them 
wear longer. 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Ask your dealer to attach a pair of Cat's 
Paws to your shoes. You'll like them— 
not only bécause of their safety — but be- 
cause they are so springy, they cushion the 
pavements to your tread, absorb the jar of 
walking, and leave you fresh at the end of 


a hard day. 
That Cat’s Paw Heels have no holes to track 
mud or dirt is an added good feature. 


Be sure you ask for and see that you 
get Cat’s Paws. 


Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children. All dealers. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plag 
which prevents slipping 
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“ASPIRIN” WAS 
TALCUM POWDER 


Heavy Sentence Imposed on 
Manufacturer of Tablets. } 


CASBOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH) 

NEW YORK, Decembef 31.—Ac- 
cused of having manufactured and 
sold to influenza sufferers thousands 
of boxes of aspirin tablets, princi-|_ 
pally composed of talcum powdér, 
Joseph M. Turkey, head of thé 
Verandah Chemical company, of 
Brooklyn, was found gullty yester- 
day of violation of the sanitary code 
and sentenced to three years in pris- |g 
on With @ fine of $600. The setitence | 


i 


was the most sévere ever pened Fi 
in the couritry for sach an offense. 











Therefore Insist Upon Genuine 


Bayer-Tablets 





of Aspirin 


Look for A The Safety 
"Bayer Cross” ‘Bayer Cross’’ 
on Tablets. on Tablets. 


20 cent Bayer packages. Made and Owned 
Also larger Bayer packages. S by Americans! 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M i of Salicylicacid 


® Smokers—SAVE % 


One-third of your cigar spending 
is unnecessary. Try our new and 
originial direct-from-factory 
method, when buying your cigars. 
Send $1.00 today for package of : 
10—15c straight, 5-inch Cigars security—No interest. We trust you. 
Perfectos or Brevas. Smoke a \% Sent on Approval! 
couple of them at our expense. If You do not risk 

not satisfied return the balance 

and we will refund your money. is rock bott 

tee to refund your money if 
for spot cash 


— guaran 
Special: 20 Petit Perfectos $1.00 Positions meee Bee SS net Sa 


Send for Booklet bE ea age 
|S] LA CONTENTO CIGAR CO. 
‘S| 544 East 75th S New 





























— = MONEY. Any Dumond 
pped ion, cl 
Examine carey — it 
and keep it— balance 10% monthly. If unsats- 
, return at our expense. DON’T PAY A CENT unless you're 
sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR 
ngeable at YEARLY 
.. Send TODAY for FREE Catalog No. 8-A. 
on all cash purchases. 3. M. Lyon & Co., 1 Maiden lane, New York 
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paint masterpieces and to be told tp 
cartoons.” ' 

“Then he rather admi 
to do cartoons?” red yee 

——— so.” 

“Then why don’t you go ; 

If you’d like, I pe pt recall 
theatrical caricatures for The Sunday § 
press every week.” d 

“Td like it, I think. After aj % 
Courtenay said, it’s better to be a 
cartoonist than a bad painter, . 
we didn’t intend to talk about me: we ; 
going to talk about Gloria, weren't we? 

“Is it absolutely necessary that 
should have something very defini 
talk about?” he asked, smiling 
pose I just asked you to meet mi 
tea, because.” 

Was he teasing her, she wondered 

“But now that we are together, } 
cause, let’s talk about Gloria I wal 
know anything more about Pendragon 
til Sunday. I’m going there with) 
thy Winslow, who is going to doa) 
trait of him; but in the meantimi 
feel very much happier if George wasal 
of the house, or if not he, at leat} 
snake. Couldn’t you kill it, Terry? 7 
might make George so angry that 
leave. And anyway, the snake is the 
portant thing.” 

“But my dear girl, how do you pry 
that I am to make away with Geopi 
little pet? It belongs to George, 
know. I don’t even know where he ke 
it, and if I did, it is his property, and 
wouldn’t be legal, you know—” 

“T wish you wouldn’t laugh at me” 

“I’m not laughing at you. Byeil 
can’t quite believe all the things yo 
lieve, I can still see that the situation’ 
serious; but I can’t see how killing ® 
snake would help any. My idea sam 
different, and perhaps quite as biama 
its way. I’ve been thinking thati 
could bring Gloria and Pendragon t 
gether again, then he would tae” 
away from George and the snake, 
save us the trouble of taking Georgea 
the snake away from her.” 

“It sounds good, but there’s no wy 
do it. I’ve given Gloria my word a® 
I'll not mention her name to him 
the other day she even made me pam 
not to mention his name to her agai 

“Even so, there must be other pam 
who know both of them.” 

“He’s only been in America two 
—they’d move in different circles, naam 
] la 

“Yes, but circles cross. And loki 
those pictures will be coming out 9 

“The simplest way would be o 
of the snake,” persisted Ruth 

“Yes, I know, but who's to do it, 
how?” : 

“You're to do it, and I suppose tits 
being in the house, should plan the 
—find out where he keeps his 
how to kidnap it.” ; 

“Let’s wait until you Se Sst 
again before we do anything! 
closed the discussion. 


HE revelation of Ruth's GaReay 
Pendragon was a ab 
unexpected manner 
First Dorothy called for her at! 
and this time manifested me 
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dings than she had done - ? 
porter ee Ruth had i 
énage and about her | 
Dorothy about the menag Dorothy | 


to Gloria. was 


eationship % ou int e 
much impressed. Perhaps I could pa | A thletic Undierwene for Men & ae 


% che suggested at once. 
a Bee eapected by Professor Pen- 


ed i -diately 
were conducted immediatel) | , | 
to Se parent: but when the boy The outdoor man’s union suit— because it pro- 


ee Son; instead they | vides such enjoyable bodily freedom. 
ae sion; ins 


shite-uniformed nurse. 
a Pendragon bess to be ex- | It fits well and looks well and no matter how 
cued fram his appointment. Mie vende, | much you bend or stretch or play there's never a 
h worse. The paralysis has extendes 
Soe fi knee to his hip. He asked me | bind anywhere. 
to say that he'll be glad to make good his | | 
— Whether you're short, stout, tall, slim or regular 


there's a size and shape to fit you right. 
AX then Pendragon called bs the pe yo g 
to let them come in. e was r ; | 
eer a chaise-longue, with news- And ina variety of materials to suit every taste 
and the remains of breakfast scat- and purse. 

tered about on the floor and on a low ta- 7 
ae ee ey aad Look again at the picture, consider the features, 
and Ruth thought he looked as if he had |. . 
not slept. She tried not to look at some then drop into your favorite store and ask to see 


photographs of Gloria prominently dis- ak «a ‘ . 
played on the scattered sheets. Evidently it by — Rockinchair 
be had seen them. . ’ . 

‘Tm awfully sorry to disappoint you After a trial you ll be highly 
and myself. But you see a man can't pleased—or get your money baci. 
have his portrait painted in a pose like 
this,” he said. “I can’t-imagine what's Be sure to get the original gar- 
wrong with me, but of course it wont las! 
long. A friend of mine has asked me | ment of this construction. Its 
out to his place in the Berkshires, and I : os prctee 
think I'l go. Perhap; this may be the S simplicity of action is only to be 
result of nerves; and anyway, lots of cold ‘ found in underwear bearing the 
ar and altitude and quiet can’t do any ‘ DA 
harm. When I return, I’ll be very glad to name Rockinchair in the neck. 
make good; but perhaps by that time you q 
will have so many commissions that you At most any good store in a 
wont have time for me.” i tp variety of sightly, serviceable 

“No chance!” said Dorothy. “I shall materials to suit all purses. 
pg for you.” And then: “How i ats 

you think it will be?” ¥ \ "| affords : 

“You'll know definitely after Christmas ' pres vi Henderson & Ervin 
tve—next dark of the moon, you know.” Ss a Norwalk, Conn. 

He was smiling, the smile that Ruth had Branch Offices and Stockrooms 
grown to suspect hid a serious thought. New York SanFrancisco Chicage 
the paralysis will have crept up 
“Shag seni or it will have gone en- J 
y. 1°m waiting.” 4 f Seat and 
When Ruth took his hand to say good- Sc ER crotch 
ee aoe be looked at her reproach- me] Fs egpenal | 
) dared not meet his eyes. a] 
a Cle looking down at the pictured E re 
of Gloria that was smili t 

, but apparently she siied wick on 
seeing eyes, for she did not say anything. 
seme neal me relieved Ruth’s 

é U Dorothy had spoken. She 
might then have discovered whether Pen- 
~— ‘ ra her deception, and what 

thought. é thing she knew: Pen- 
tibia ‘hm teally facing death—a myste- 

Relentless death that could not be 
or even combated. When he 
a ye for his mur- 

wou lieve that his 

fat N38 anything but natural: and the 


him would still go 
world. 


and Terry, Ruth and Pendragon 
: m in — these 
Vv 
wee Placed grows ROCKINCHAIR Underwear in Summer 


ith the nex 
R forthcoming, the | Year’Round Comfort: Duofold Health Underwear in Winter 
agazine. 
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cr Bi a. d bu 
|| THE.CUP OF FuRyN 
| (Continued from page 84) | by 

ee 


nothing but injustice wherey, “4 
lt’s not only among men, ei a ~~ 
imals and insects and plants, The oa 
choke out the flowers; the wolves ex 
the sheep unless the dogs fight the y i 
the gentle and kind go under unless they’ Minn cha 
mighty clever. They call it the suIvINd “Mo 
of the fittest, but it’s really the Survival of 
the fightingest.” 
“That’s what I’m comin’ ieve? 
said Iddings. ‘The workmen Si 
get his rights unless he fights for ‘en? 
“Never.” 
“And if he wants to get rich, he's gi 


7 Se z i 
Silent ZF ARR ak, to fight the rich.” 
SI-WEL-CLO 4 | Sighting his real pose and sel inf 
“The 

















paw are glad to visit homes where their finer sensibilities [i with boomerangs.” 
4 are considered and where they are not embarrassed by noise — ‘ I don’t get that last.” ike of 
escaping from the bath or toilet room when the closet is flushed. [FR troubles 
In perfecting the Silent Si-wel-clo closet to its state of extremely [FF ~ “T OOK here, Iddings: there are a lt @amemprove 
quiet operation, a sourcé of daily annoyance to the householder r fools filling workmen’s heads withismmmmoney ¢ 
as been overcome. No effort has been spared to make the == | sanity, telling them that their one hose nt fig 
Si-wel-clo mechanically arn <a exposed nickel work—seat sat Ses happiness is to drag down the i ” 
of finest wood and finish—long-life fittings—closet and tank of JF — || | }) he factories or take a 
chime, of coutee. blow = Amiege . rm control dilimky, figh 
e gags em, to bankrupt the m 
The Trenton Potteries Co. ec, al lineata wall “eae Te fl 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Tae can’t get a majority at the polls, tymmmerstand 
is most sanitary, beautiful, practical and permanent. “Tepeco” plumbing is wont pay any attention to the polls or te id ddings 
china or porcelain, solid and substantial. Dirt does not readily cling to its laws. They’ll butcher th lice and : 
glistening white surface, nor will that surface be worn away by scouring. With ~ 2 wwhar*s © pouce porn Tes 
time, inferior materials will lose their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the ap- sassinate the big men. But that game “Well 
arance become un t i i \. ’ 7 Ye : : ‘ 
nsist that all your Giealine taoates bo ‘of “Taped” ware. A wise investment cant win. It’s been tried again sod ana ging bled 
—a beautiful one. — by discontented idiots who go out aimmpet his r 
write for our inaractve book, Bathrooms of Character= | kill instead of going out to == re 
rs fe Do et ‘em fool you, . ping 
The Trenton Potteries Company ae believing that rich men get rich by seimmpwn thre 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. nat ing. We all cheat more or less, bit orld, fc 
World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures Wy soit man ever built up a big fortune by plait labor, 
ioie te theft. Men make money by making it @ipasis, th 


“T was a workingman and woul | 
hard. I put by’a little out of wall 
made. Of nights I studied. I leamel 
ends of the shipbuilding business; ; 
way. But I needed money to get im sb 


: It never occurred to me to claim ® ot any 1 
body else’s money as mine. I tho s well a 
the rich would help me to get rich i iimponger th 


helped them to get richer. My ide gain. | 











getting capital was to go get it I “No.” 

a long time finding where there was ay _Davidg 

By and by I heard of an old wreck @ got | 

“ coast—a steamer had run a “ 

- A Guarentee | hull was abandoned after they pu 

WER RUFACTURERS pp, what machinery they could salvage Taggpomes. 1 

saving, rent’ i ... hull stood up in the storms, and the ery far, 
began to bury it. It would have® 





















































































dead capital then, for sure. wa 
“The timbers were sound, though % aon 
I found I could buy it cheap. 1 pes 
all I had saved in all my life, ee 
_— ¢ sand dollars, for the hull. I gots gee 
i ~ to risk something with me. ri 
in All the World hry hep gine “We took the hull off the romana: 
. .| J rate and mice in 3 nights, the bait fitted it, stepped in six masts amt ™ ork Wi 
CURA Pree Me ee ae you mate wih See Co Se iets Oe big schooner of her. She cost us Sau8 with 
physical, mental and moral wrecks goctet, Mate won't ont Gha: Gime feed tak g d an oy 
through ignorance of the laws of ser they know killed ethers. Watying tho het sand dollars all told. Before : 
failure of parents through lack oi fools them. Druggiste and general ready to sail, we sold her for a ii Invente 
knowledge, to instruct their children sell “Rough On Rats"—the most poner 5 j sal, The buyets the ley, 
properly—with disastrous consequences. surest exterminator, Write. for “Ending and twenty thousand. e DU) his?” 
The six volumes of the Personal Help to you. big money out of her. The Mam; 





Series of 280 pages each, supply a need- 
ed volume for each member of every 
home. Personal Help for “The Married,” 
“Parents,” “Men,” “Young Women,” 
“Boys,” “Girls.” Each complete in itself. 
Art cloth, $1.50 per volume, postpaid. 
Returnable in 5 days if not satisfactory. 
Booklet free. Representatives wanted. 


MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 215. MARIETTA, OHIO 






carrying food now, and giving s 
at to sailors. Who got robbed a 
transaction? When did ‘dead labor 
the life out of living labor, 4 
says? You could do the ae 
could if you would Theres 


dont fit 
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sg around on the sands of the 
d bulls tying 


Tadings had nothing in him to respond 
5 the poetry of this. p 
“That's all very fine,” he growled, “but 
would I get my start? I got no 
si thousand, OF anybody to lend me 


ol will lend to men who will 

ke money make money. It’s not the 
sarantee they want, so much as inspira- 
fs J, Pierpont Morgan said he lent 
character, not on collateral.” 

“ ag 
“The trouble isn’t with Morgan, but 
ith you. What do you do with your 
ihts? Study? Study—beat your brains 
lr ideas? No, you go home, tired, play 
th the children, talk with the wife, 
moke, go to bed. It’s a beautiful life, 
it it’s not a money-making life. You 
‘an't make money by working eight hours 
for another man’s money. You've 
ot to get out and find it or dig it up. 

“The trouble with you, Iddings, and the 
ike of you, is that you brood over your 
roubles instead of brooding over ways to 
mprove yourself. You spend time and 
noney on quack doctors. But I tell you, 
n't fight your work or your boss. Fight 

ture, fight sleep, fight fatigue, fight the 
iky, fight despair—and if you want money, 
mt up a place where it’s to be found.” 

If Iddings had had brain enough to un- 

nd all this, he would not have been 
lddings, working by the day. His stub- 
bom response was: 

“Well, Ill say the laboring man is be- 
ng bled by the capitalists, and he’ll never 
eet his rights till he grabs ’em.” 

“And T'll say be sure that you're grab- 
bing your rights and not grabbing your 

a throat. I’m for all the liberty in the 

orld, for the dignity of labor, the voice 
f labor, the labor union, the profit-sharing 

sis, the republic of labor. I think the 
orkers ought to have a voice in running 
work—all the share they can handle, 
the control that wont hurt the business. 
But the business has got to come first, 
i's business that makes comfort. I'll 

% ay man run this shop who can run it 
well asIcan..... Well, I’ve talked 
t than I ever did before or ever will 
gi you believe anything I say?” 


Davidge had to laugh. “Well, Iddi 
laugh. , Iddings, 
got to hand it to you for obstinacy; 
fs an.old mule skinned to death. 
mules can’t compete with race- 
a Fs and kicking wont get you 


SHOOTS 
Straight 





Straight 
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Streak 
of Light 
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E walked away, and Mamise went 
» along. Davidge was in a somber 


“Poor old fellow, he’s got no self-starter, 

ewe) Ro ideas, and he’s doomed to 

: iui. It’s the rotten cruelty of the 

most people are born without 

: art to Fy them to 

e and a time-clock 

™® overseer. What scheme could ever 

“soy to keep poor old Iddings up 

of a Sutton, or a Sutton down 

' Mamise had heard a vast amount of dis- 
=? talk among the men. 

ao «8 awiul lot of trouble 


138 
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me is no lux 
dis 


to me,” said 
e that expects 


IVER JOHNSON’S | 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS | 
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a game—revolver shooting 
and a man’s need. Hand and arm 
relaxed for steadiness— cover the tar 
get gentle contraction of thumb and 
trigger finger—and a hit. A week’s 
practice makes you a fair shot. 

The superbly rifled barrel of an 
Iver Johnson spins the bullet on a 
SS aqt-le hae b.4t- pam Gall ole) (0 (ur Wnaullomeelttu ys 
hits where the barrel points. A bullet 
Yoru acre Wl oh'am olele) minal sbtot-antiz-)e) 0) la amm oele 

ver end—hits everywhere. 

The Iver Johnson is safe. It can 
not be fired by accident. Its lightning 
power responds only to a trigger pull. 
No danger if dropped. You can 

Hammer the Hammer.”’ 


Unbreakable coil springs never 
fail —today or in fifty years. 

Which de u want to know about 
Revolvers, Single- and Double -barrei Shot 
Guns, or Bicycles? Richly illustrated books 
free. Learn how to get highest value-—quality 
backed by reputation—at basic cost. Address 


a post-card now. 


} 
















He First Notices Your 
Complexion 


Make your complexion beautiful— 
attractive—a reason for admiration. 

If your complexion is naturally rough, 
or lacks that exquisite texture so greatly to 
be desired, give it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


and see how well it com- 
mands the glance of ap- 
probation. 


White, Cream, Flesh, Pink and 
the new Carmen-Brunette Shade. 


50c Everywhere 


The Red Book Mall 


trouble, for he shall get it, Wait til g 
i? over, and then youl SCE 4 » 
“Shall we all get killed or starved?" 
“Probably. But in the meanwhile 
had better sail on and on and on, Tw 
storm will find us wherever We are 
there’s more danger close ashore 
out at sea. Let’s make a toy of te 
Mamise and see how soon she'll be r 
to go overboard.” . 


CHAPTER LV 


a igure EASTON’S attempt ty 
sassinate the ship had failed, by 
wounds he dealt her had retarded he 
that she missed by many weeks @ 
chance of being launched on the Foyt 
of July with the other ships that mg 
the Big Splash on that holy day, Ty 
first one made her dive at one mmm 
after midnight, and eighty-one ships 
lowed her into the astonished sea, 

Davidge did not loaf while the damal 
parts were remade, but pushed the wal 
on other portions of the ship’s anatey 
so that when at length she was ready iy 
the dip, she was farther advanced { 
steel ships usually are when they aria 
let into the sea. 

Her upper-works were well along: ig 
funnel was in, and her mast and bn 
She looked from a distance like ad 
that had run ashore. 

There was keen rivalry among the hi 
ing-crews of the ships that grew alongs 
the Mamise, and each gang strove to 
its boat overboard in record time 7 
Mamisers, as they called themsehg 
fought against time and trouble to rete 
her from the “jinx” that had set herbal 
again and again. During the last fewa 
the heat was furious, and the hot pal 
made an inferno of the work. The 
icy rain set in. The workers would 
stop for mean weather, hot or cold 

Mamise the rivet-passer stood tm 
task in a continual shower-bath. 
furnace was sheltered, but the hot ni 
must be passed across the rain} 
Sutton urged her to lay off and gve® 
to Snubby or somebody whose Mm 
didn’t matter a damn. Davidge orm 
her home, but her pride in her sa 
her zest for her ship kept her at Wott 

And then suddenly she snected 3 
sneezed again and again helplessly, 
she was stricken with a great feat. 
in that day a sneeze was not merely 
little explosion of tickled surfaces of 
forewarning of a slight cold. It wast 
alarum of the new Great Death, the 
ing lion under the sheeps ¥ 
influenza. 

The world that had seen the a 
horror of famine come stalking = 
from the dark ages trembled now 
the plague. The influenza swept the ® 
with recurrent violences. 

Men who feared to go to the 
were snatched from their offices and 
their homes. . Men who had tneqa 
to get into the fight died in theit 
Women and children perished et 
ably. The mysterious invisible i 
did not spare the soldiers; It : 
in the dugouts, among the Tessie 
ports of embarkation and dena 
the training-camps; in e hospiias 
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the convalescent wounded and snatched 
Ee fees the influenza took more 
fives than the war itself. It baffled science 
carried 0 Masks ap- 
a ple went about in offices 
muzzles. In some of the cities 
the whole populace went with bandaged 
and a man who would steal a fur- 
of a cigarette went up a quiet 
his eyes alert for the 
ole families were stricken 
brave women who dared the 
found homes where father, 
children lay writhing and 
in pain and delirium. 
Mamise sneezed. And the 
frightened her to the soul of 
It frightened the riveting crew 
plague had come among 
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aea2 
ect 
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Kg 
rt 
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The 
them tongs and go home!” said 


gt 


to help finish my ship,” 


EE 
fa 


I tell you.” 

be launched day after to- 
"ye got to christen her.” 
I'll carry you,” said Sut- 
ced on her. She dropped 
d ran through the gusty rain, 
yard, out of the gate and down 
paths as if a wolf pursued. 
into her cottage, lighted the 
heated water, drank a quart of it, 
quinine and crept into her bed. Her 
tremors shook the covers off. Sweat 
i turned to ice- 


TE 
Tie 
TeeRE 
as 


THE 


Sutton had gone for 
him and threatened to beat him up if he 
delayed. The doctor had nothing to give 
her but orders to stay in bed and wait. 
Davidge came, and Abbie, and they tried 

that they were not in a worse 
se. 

nere were no nurses to be spared, and 
Was installed. In spite of her mal- 
or because of them, Mamise 
re » She stayed in bed all that 
and the next, and when the morning 
the launching dawned, she felt so well 
that Abbie could not prevent her from get- 

ting up and putting on her clothes. 
She was to be woman again to-day, and 
the most fashionable gown in her 
and the least masculine hat. 
8 trifle giddy as she dressed, but 
that she never felt better. 
the difficulty in hook- 
at the waist. Abbie fought 
all her might and 
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& workman is going to take 
sline, here’s where I quit 
Mamise. “As Mr. Dooley 
a pathrite, but I’m no bigot.” 
Mie had told her to keep to her 
em telephoned to Polly Wid- 
rag come down and christen the 
. ee delayed, and Davidge was 
: of the fact, the Widdicombe motor 
and Polly = into'a slough of despond, 
hot arrive until after the 
fake, unched from the ways and the 
Mamise was in the hospital. 


if 


WEN Davidge saw Mamise climbing 
og. to the launching-plat form, 

a coenize her under her big 

oe for breath and looked 
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Film On Teeth 


‘Proves Your Way Wrong 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


That’s the Tooth-Destroyer 


Millions know that well-brushed teeth still 
discolor and decay. Tartar forms on them, 
pyorrhea starts. The tooth brush has proved 
itself inadequate. Statistics show that tooth 
troubles have constantly increased. 


Dentists long have known the reason, but 
not a home way to combat it. The trouble 
lies in a film—that slimy film which you feel 
with your tongue. It clings to the teeth, 
gets into crevices, hardens and stays. And 
that film causes most tooth troubles. 


The film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 


cause decay. Millions of germs breed in it 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


One great dental question for years has 
been, how to combat that film. A dental 
cleaning removes it, but the great need is to 
fight it day by day. 


Science has now found the way. Able 
authorities have amply proved it by con- 
vincing clinical tests. Leading dentists af 
over America have proved it and adoptec 
it. Now that method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we let 
everybody prove it by a ten-day home 
test free, 


See What Clean Teeth Mean 


Teeth in general, though brushed daily, 
are not clean. That’s why tooth troubles 
come. Use a 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent 
and see the difference for yourself. It will 
be a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to constantly combat it. 


That seems a simple method. But pep- 
sin must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed forbidden. What science now 
has done is to find a harmless activating 
method. Five governments have already 
granted patents. It is that method, used 


in Pepsodent, which has solved this great 
tooth problem. 

The proof is quick and easy. Within 
ten days you will gain a new light on teeth 
cleaning, and that’s important both to you 
and yours. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 

Compare this method with your present 
method. Look at your teeth in ten days. 
Then let the evident results tell you what 
to do. There will be no need for argument. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on acti- 
vated pepsin. An efficient film combat- 
ant, now endorsed by dentists everywhere 
and sold by druggists in large tubes. 











Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 


Dept. 519, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


OTT EOP eTe 
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GIRLS! LOTS OF 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


35 cent bottle of “Danderine” makes 
hair thick, glossy and wavy. 


Removes all dandruff, stops itching 
scalp and falling hair. 





To be possessed of a head of heavy, 
beautiful hair; soft, lustrous, fluffy, wavy 
and free from dandruff is merely a matter 
of using a little Danderine. 

It is easy and inexpensive to have nice 
soft hair and lots of it. Just get a 35 
cent bottle of Knowlton’s Danderine now 
—all drug stores recommend it — apply a 
little as directed and within ten minutes 
there will be an appearance of abunaance, 
freshness, fluffiness and an incomparable 
gloss and luster, and try as you will you can- 
not find a trace of dandruff or falling hair. 

If you want to prove how pretty and soft 
your hair really is, moisten a cloth with a 
little Danderine and carefully draw it through 
your hair— taking one small strand at a 
time. Your hair will be soft, glossy and 
beautiful in just a few moments—a delight- 
ful surprise awaits everyone who tries this. 

Try a 35 cent bottle at drug stores or 
toilet counters. 





up counting the remaining steep steps, and 
wondering if her tottering legs would ne- 
gotiate the height. 

He ran down and hauled her up, scolding 
her with fury. He had been up all night, 
and he was raw with uneasiness. 

“I’m all right,” Mamise pleaded. “I 
got caught in the jam at the gate and was 
nearly crushed. That’s all. It’s glorious 
up here, and I’d rather die than miss it.” 

It was a sight to see. The shipyard 
was massed with workmen and their fam- 
ilies, and every roof was crowded. On a 
higher platform in the rear the reporters 
of the moving-picture newspapers were 
waiting with their cameras. On the roof 
of a low shed a band was tooting merrily. 

And the sky had relented of its rain. 
The day was a masterpiece of good 
weather. A brilliant throng mounted to 
the platform, an admiral, sea-captains and 
lieutenants, officers of the army, a Senator, 
Congressmen, judges, capitalists, the jubi- 
lant officers of the shipbuilding corpora- 
tion. And Mamise was the queen of the 
day. She was the “sponsor” for the ship, 
and her name stood out on both sides of 
the prow high overhead where the launch- 
ing-crew grinned down on her and called 
her by her nom de guerre “Moll.” The 
moving-picture men yelled at her and 
asked her to pose. She went to the rail 
and tried to smile, feeling as silly as a 
Sunday-school girl repeating a golden text. 

Once more she would appear in the Sun- 
day supplements, and her childish confu- 
sion would cause throngs in the moving- 
picture theaters to laugh with pleasant 
amusement. Mamise was news to-day. 

The air was full of the hubbub of prep- 
aration. Underneath the upreared belly 
of the ship, gnomes crouched, pounding 
the wedges in to lift the hull so that other 
gnomes could knock the shoring out. 
There was a strange fascination in the 
racket of the shores falling over, the dull 
clatter of a vast bowling-alley after a ten- 
strike. 

The men who would saw the holding- 
blocks stcod ready, as solemn as acolytes. 
The cross-saws were at hand for their 
sacred office. The sawyers and the other 
workmen were overdoing their unconcern. 
Mamise caught sight of Sutton, lounging 
in violent indifference but giving himself 
away by the frenzy of his jaws worrying 
his quid and spurting tobacco-juice in all 
directions. There was reason, too, for un- 
easiness. Sometimes a ship would not 
start when the blocks were sawed through. 
There would be a long delay while hydrat- 
lic jacks were sought and put to work 
to force her forward. Such a delay had a 
superstitious meaning. Nobody liked a 
ship that was afraid of her element. 

Or suppose she shot away too impetu- 
ously and listed on the ways, ripping the 
scaffolding to pieces like a whale thrashing 
a raft apart? Suppose she careened and 
stuck or rolled over in the mud? Such 
things had happened and might happen 
again. The Mamise had suffered so many 
mishaps that the other ship-crews called 
her a hoodoo. 


T last the hour drew close. Davidge 
was a fanatic on schedules. He did 
not want his ship to be late to her en- 
gagement. 
“She’s named after me, poor thing,” 
said Mamise. “She’s bound to be late.” 
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“She'll be on time for once,” Dag 
growled. “Make ready, stand | 
Where’s the bottle? Good Lord, why 
the bottle?” = 

That precious quart of cha 
missing now. The bottle had been w 
pared by an eminent jeweler with oe 
decoration and a silken net. The 
would be a cherished souvenir ¢h 
made into a vase to hold flowers, 

The bottle was found; a cable wash 
ered from aloft, and the bottle fags 
to it. 

Davidge explained to Mamise for 
tenth time just what she was to dy & 
gave the signal to the sawyers. The 
of the teeth in the holding-blocks 
lost in the noise of the band. Thema 
ing-picture camera men cranked their 
chines. The last inches of the tm 
that held the ship ashore were gnu 
through. The sawyers said they could 
the ship straining. She wanted to get 
her sea. They loved her for it. 

Suddenly she was sawed off. She 
moving! The rigid mountain was an 
lanche of steel departing down the wo 
hill. 

Mamise stared, gasped—paralyzed 
launch-fright. Davidge nudged her, § 
hurled the bottle at the vanishing keel 
broke with a loud report. The j 
splashed every which way. Some @e 
spattered Mamise’s new gown. § 
muscles went to work in womanly fag 
to brush the stain away. 

When she looked up, ashamed o& 
homely misbehavior, she cried: 

“Oh, Lord, I forgot to say, ‘I ch 
thee, Mamise.’” 

“Say it now,” said Davidge. 

She shouted the words down the¢ 
nel opening like an abyss as the vast iil 
Ciminished toward the river. Far team 
she could see the water leap back iim 
the shock of the newcomer. Great citi 
ripples retreated outward. Waves i 
and threw up bouquets of spume @ 
chute smoked with the heat of the sigs 
passage, and a white cloud of steam 
up and followed her into the river, 

She was launched, beautifully, peed 
She sailed level. She was water-bomie 
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EOPLE were cheering; the band 
pounding all out of time, every 
following the ship, the leader fomgeia 
to lead. 

Mamise wept, and Davidge's eye 
wet. Something surged in him : 
throe of the river where the ship Was 
It was good to have built a good ship. 

Mamise wrung his hand. out 
have kissed him, but she remems 
time. The camera caught s 
People laughed at that in the mam 
sins, People cheered in distant poe 
they assisted weeks after in thegam 
Mamise. The movies took 
everywhere on magic carpets. Yas 
were curious people who bewalleaars 
as inartistic! ; 

Mamise’s little body and her little 
were almost blasted by the noma 
her emotions. The ship was like a 
too big for its mother, and the 
of the long travail left her WIESE: 
tried to enter into the DMQRIIESS 
guests, but she was filled wi 
prostrate as if a god had passeag 
crowd began to trickle down 
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Grade Catalog 
and Magazine Paper 


HE KIMBERLY-CLARK COMPANY has perfected a new 

paper that rivals any paper heretofore produced for 
Catalogs and Magazines. This paper has a surface that is 
almost as level as a sheet of paper coated with clay. The pecu- 
liar combination of ingredients has an affinity for ink. The 
lustre of the ink is.preserved and a smaller quantity is required 
than on the old style paper.. The great tonnage of Kimberly- 
Clark Company’s paper made and used in the last four years 
proves the arrival of an excellent new kind of paper. You 
can expect the maximum of results from high grade cuts 
on these papers. Send us a copy of your Catalog or speci- 
fications as to quantity, size and weight used and we will 
put you in direct connection with our best source of supply. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK COMPANY, Neenah, Wis. 


, CHICAGO — 208 S- La Salle St. 51 Chambers St.— NEW YORK 





KIMBERLY MILL—™ KIMBERLY WISCONSIN 


——— TELULAH MILL 
BBDLGTON WISCONSIN 








—_— 


’ MAOARA © MILL =QUINNE SEC, MICHIGAN... 
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Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful 
woman and a distinguished man. Little in- 
deed did the gay and gallant crowd know 
that around these heads there flew stories of 
terror—of murder—and treason—that on their 
entrance half a dozen detectives sprang up 
from different parts of the place. 


Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far into 
the night. About their fate was wound the 
tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed. 


It is a wonderful story with the 
kind of mystery that you will sit 
up nights trying to fathom. It is 

just one of the stories fashioned by 
that master of mystery, 


Arthur B. 


IREEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY 
m= (The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science — science that stands 
for this age and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even to 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. 

Such plots— such suspense — with real, 

um vivid people moving through the maelstrom 
of life! Frenchmen have mastered the art 
of terror storics. English writers have 
thrilled whole nations by their artful heroes. 
But—all these seem old-fashioned—out of 
date—beside the infinite variety—the weird 
excitement of Artbur B. “PO SE 


F REE 10 Veluaes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan 
Poe's masterpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to 
solye one of the most fearful murder mys- 
teries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off 
in Paris—found the solution. The story is 
in these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 
and the Poe FREE. 


coupon only—no money 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Est. 1817 





R. B. 6-19 

Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Square, New York City 
Send me, all charges propeld, set of ARTHUR B. 

REEVE in | 12 volumes. Also send me absolutely FREE 

the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volam f both sets 

are not 2 actory I bs return, {hems within 10 days at 
mse, Otherwise I wil 

$2 a month for 12 months. 


your ex 1 send you $1 within 5 


days an 


OCCUPALION oocccceccereeeeeeenpeeeeneesaeeseeseeeeeeeeeeee ences 
Send for our special Canadian offer. 


to the feast in the commissary. She 
dreaded the descent, the long walk, the sit- 
ting at table. She wanted to go home and 
cry very hard, and be good and sick for 
a long while. 

But she could not desert Davidge at 
such a time, or mar his triumph by her 
hypochondria. She wavered as_ she 
climbed down. She rode with Davidge to 
the mess-hall in his car, and forced herself 
to voice congratulations too solemn and 
too fervid for words. 

The guests of honor sat at a table dis- 
guised with scenery as a ship’s deck. A 
thousand people sat at the tables and took 
part in the banquet. Mamise could not 
eat the food of human caterers. She had 
fed on honey-dew and drunk the milk of 
paradise. 

She lived through the long procession 
of dishes and heard some of the oratory, 
the glowing praises of Davidge, Uncle 
Sam, Mr. Schwab, Mr. Hurley, President 
Wilson, the Allies and everybody else. 
She heard it proclaimed that America was 
going back to the sea, so long neglected. 
The prodigal was returning home. 

Mamise could think of nothing but a 
wish to be in bed. The room began to 
blur. People’s faces went out of focus. 
Her teeth began to chatter. Her jaw 
worked ridiculcusly like a riveting-gun. 
She was furious at it. 

She heard Davidge whispering: “What’ $ 
the matter, honey? You're ill again.” 

“T—I fancy—I—I guess I—I—am,” 
she faltered. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned. “Why did 
you come out!” 

He rose, lifted her elbow, murmured 
something to the guests. He would have 
supported her to the door, but she 
pleaded: 

“Don’t! They’ll think it’s too much 
ch-ch-champagne. I’m all right!” 

She made the door in excellent control, 
but it cost her her last cent of strength. 
Outside she would have fallen, but he 
huddled her in his arm, lifted her, car- 
ried her to his car. He piled robes on her, 
but those riveters inside her threatened to 
pound her to death. Burning pains 
gnawed her chest like crosscut saws. 

When the car stopped, she was not in 
front of her cottage, but before the hos- 
pital. 

When the doctor finished his inspection, 
she heard him mumble to Davidge: 

“Pneumonia—double pneumonia!” 


CHAPTER LVI 


NCE more Mamise had come be- 
tween Davidge and his work. He 
did not care what happened to his ships 
or his shipyard. He watched Mamise 
fighting for life, if indeed she fought, for 
he could not get to her through the fog. 
She was delirious occasionally, and 
imagined herself back in her cruel times. 
He learned a few things about that mystic 
period she would never disclose. And he 
was glad that she had never told him 
more. He fled from her, for eavesdrop- 
ping on a delirium has something of the 
contemptible quality of peeping at a nak- 
edness. 
He supposed that Mamise would die. 
All the poor women with pasts that he had 
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read about in what few novels he had read, 
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Relieve Acid Stomach 
in 48 Hours 


Without Medicine of Any Kind 


WOT one man or woman in a hundred 
"gnows what it means to be full of 

SY grength and vigor—to be wholly un- 
Seu of digestion—to sleep soundly all 
t4_and to jump out of bed in the morn- 
ing ready and eager for any work. 

Instead, most people have to whip them- 
selves awake with strong coffee. Their work 
is » task, instead of a joy. They suffer peri- 
edally from headaches and lassitude and 
from a bundred other conditions. 

They are full of strange aches and pains. 

a week goes by that they do not 
complain of some ailment or other. 

Take your own case. Or think of the men 
and Women among your own acquaintances. 
How many do you know who are absolutely 

kiy—who are robust and enduring? Yet 
“they could, in many instances, if they knew 
‘bow, banish their ailments in from 48 to 72 
hours. ; 

Do you-know that a committee of promi- 
vment doctors have been looking for years 
and for the man or woman who is 
one. per cent perfect in health? 
They haven't found this individual yet, nor 
have they much hope of ever finding him. 

In their thousands of examinations, 
discover very niany more men and women 
who are only fifty per cent efficient than 

se Who are above ninety per cent in phy- 
Unfortunately, low physical 
efficiency and half-health is the 
in American life. 
a 


‘ou know that diseases 
liver, 


ft 


ZEB 
EH 


of the 
kidneys and blood-vessels 
one hundred and three per 
the past few years. These are 
he ¢ t are responsible for the 
toll that Death levies on the middle- 
these days of intensive living. 
pity of it is that all this is so abso- 
. It is merely because men 
women have been busy for years and 
pears | themselves three times a day 
tthe Lord only knows how many more 
mes between meals—eating the wrong foods 
“tke wrong combinations of the right 
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_ This Was bad enough when we lived a 
Simple life in the open air, with plenty of 
exercise and oxygen to help digestion and 
Prevent fermentation changes in the food. 
oo average man and woman in these 
a — & comparatively inactive life, so 
a eh ag outdoor exercise is concerned, 
every day, and many times every day, 


feet cating food that is totally unfitted 


tis they develop “acid stomach” 
digestive troubles. They are con- 
turning food into poison, and absorb- 
“cea into the blood. 
sol what causes headaches, rheuma- 
lumbago, and much of the: liver 
‘kidney — that shortens their lives 
py “em so desperately miserable 
atotsands Of cases of so-called heart. dis- 
> are the result of pressure against 
Phragn Gases, generated in the 
stough fermentation. 


By far the greater percentage of all cases 
of hardening of the arteries, as well as 
Bright’s Disease that so frequently accom- 
panies it, is due to acid decomposition of 
food in the stomach and intestines, and to 
the poisons generated during this decompo- 
sition. 

The nervous system also is terribly irri- 
tated by these same toxic substances. Nerv- 
ousness, sleeplessness, nervous depression, 
neuralgia—and even inflammation of the 
nerves—have their origin in this same cause 
—as has also mal-nutrition, which produces 
both obesity and emaciation. 

The nerves and muscles of the bowels are 
also hindered in their function and constipa- 
tion—with all its train of evils—results. 

Medicines won’t cure these conditions. 
Nor will drugs prevent the constant develop- 
ment of more poisons. 


The only way a cure can be effected, 
quickly and permanently, is by removing the 
cause of the trouble—which comes from 
wrong diet and improper combinations of 
foods. This is often done by a new method 
in from 48 to 72 hours. 


There is one man who has perhaps accom- 
plished more in correcting these conditions 
than any man in the world. This is Eugene 
Christian, the famous’ food scientist, 


Christian has made a special study of 
food and its effects upon the human system. 
He was first driven to do this by necessity. 
For twenty years ago Christian was at the 
point of death—given up to die of stomach 
and intestinal trouble by some of the ablest 
physicians in the country. 


When everybody else had abandoned hope 
of ever curing him, Christian himself took 
up the study of foods and their effect upon 
the body, believing implicitly that in this lay 
the secret of his cure. 

He experimented—he tried out various 
food combinations. Day after day he put 
his theories into practice. And finally, in an 
incredibly short time, considering the magni- 
tude of the results, and without drugs of 
any kind, Christian succeeded in curing him- 
self. He merely ate the kinds of food and 
the combinations of food that were chem- 
ically fitted for the needs of his body, and 
which digested with perfect ease. 

Eugene Christian today is sixty years old— 
full of vigor and vitality—with a marvelous 
capacity for work. 


What Christian did for himself, he has 
since done for thousands of others. It is an 
exceptional case that does not yield to his 
treatment in from 48 to 72 hours. In a 
number of cases his rich pupils from all parts 
of the world have sent him checks of from 
five hundred to one thousand dollars—in ad- 
dition to the amount of his bill—in gratitude 
and appreciation of the wonderful results of 
his work with them. 


So many inquiries came to him from peo- 
ple seeking advice and the benefit of his 
teachings in dietetics, that he has written a 
little course of lessons-which tells exactly 
what to eat in order to win back health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is pub- 


lished by the Corrective Eating Society of 
New York. 

There are twenty-four of these - lessons, 
containing the actual menus for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, which cover every con- 
dition of health and sickness—from infancy 
to old age—no matter what the occupation, 
climate or season. 

Christian states clearly and simply just 
why we should eat particular foods—and 
when, and with what. 


Every point is explained so that you can 
find at once exactly the class of foods that 
fit your particular case. And also just what 
foods, and what combinations of foods, you 
should avoid, if you wish to become strong 
and well. 


Every possible condition has been covered, 
so there is hardly a question that is not 
answered in these wonderfully helpful books. 


You can start right away to regain your 
health simply by eating the foods that you 
need to bring you increased physical and 
mental energy. You will commence to get 
better with the very first meal you eat. 


You will correct the acid condition of your 
stomach within forty-eight hours. .Within’a 
week, if you follow the lessons carefully, 
you'll feel invigorated, your capacity for 
work will be increased, you will sleep soundly 
all night, and your nerves will be soothed 
and quieted. 


Send for these lessons today. Write to the 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 1206, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City.  It-is 
not necessary to enclose any money with 
your request. Just ask to see the lessons on 
approval, with the understanding that you 
are to return them within five days, or remit 
only $3.00 in full payment for them. 


The Corrective Eating Society. is willing 
to send the lessons on free examination, 
without money in advance, because it wants 
to place this wonderful work in the hands 
of many interested people as soon as possible. 
The Society knows that a test of some of 
the menus in the lessons themselves is more 
convincing than anything that can possibly 
be said about them. 


Please clip out and mail the following 
form instead of writing a letter, as-this 
is a copy of the official blank adopted by 
the Society, and will be honored at once 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc, 
Dept. 1206, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 

You may send me prepaid a copy of Cor- 
rective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either 
remail them to you within five davs after 
receipt or send you $3. 
Name 
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A REGULAR 
HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 
applied by us will hold up the heavi- 
est person, in the water, for 3 months. 
(Used by U. S. and foreign Governments for 
this purpose.) : 
THAT 'S WHY 


LIFE-SAVING CARMENTS 
Absolutely protect you from the danger of 








drowning and cramps and from all worry. 
Very light, comfortable, and secure. 
THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 


SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Bathing and Swimming i 
WATER-VESTS $6 
For Boating and Swimming - ~* 
OCEAN WAISTCOATS $12 


For Travelers and Sportsmen 
For MEN— WOMEN — CHILDREN 
Chest measurements for all garments : — Size 
No. |, 24 to 30 inches; Size No, 2, 32 to 
36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches; 
Size No. 4, 46 to-50 inches. 


Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 

Stores everywhere ; if not easily obtainable, 

will send post-paid upon receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 


{ KAPO MFC. CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
é ITISN’T SAFE TO WAIT 


” FREE 




















DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 


our famous Hi 
We wills 
. We will send free 
f. ring, a 


Just to 
Ss 
= 14k ~ 
paid. Pay postmaster §: Eto — 

ha . ete. Ifyou can tell it areal 
uty 10,000 given era “Beet no mone : 
Anwer qui Bend sise of finger. 2 


KRAUTH & REED, Bost. 30 











You ean enrn from ‘ict 

an_ hour in your spare time 

writing show cards; 

quickly and easily learned 
NO CANVASING 


we teach you how and 
SELL YOUR WORK 


rou. maricuvass ANTERKCAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
200, RYRIE BLDG. srree 5: TORONTO , CANADA 
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had died, or it had been found out that 
they had magically retained their inno- 
cence in spite of years of evil environ- 
ment. 

He supposed also that she would die, 
because that was the one thing needful 
to make his life a perfect failure. He had 
never really desperately loved before, and 
now he would lose his heart. It was just 
as well, because if Mamise lived, he would 
lose her, anyway. He would not tie her to 
the crippled thing he was. 

While the battalions of disease ravaged 
the poor Belgium of Mamise’s body, the 
world outside went on making history. 
The German Empire kept caving in on 
all sides. Her armies held nowhere. Her 
new pride was in a defeat saved from 
being a disaster. Her allies were disin- 
tegrating. The mewspapers mentioned 
now, not cities that surrendered to the 
Allies, but nations. 

And at last Germany added one more 
to her unforgivable assaults. upon the pa- 
tience of mankind. Just as the Allies 
poised for the last tremendous all-satisfy- 
ing coup de grace, the Empire put up her 
hands and whined the word that had be- 
come the world-wide synonym for pol- 
trooning: “Kamerad!” 

Foch wept; American soldiers cursed 
because they couldn’t prove their mettle 
and drive the boche into the Rhine. 
Never was so bitter a disappointment 
mingled with a triumph so magnificent. 


, Davidge increased his fore “ 
ing a hundréd men or more toh 


Aa: 


choosing mainly from the sae 
of soldiers. When Mamiss am 
left the hospital, she found 
growing where the Mamise iam 
The Mamise was at the equa 
all but ready for the sea, about 
out and take on a cargo gf 
Poland, the new old counts 
her three selves together unde 
of Paderewski’s patriotic fire 
Mamise pleaded to be allowaiina 
at least till her own shi 
ished. So Davidge yielded { 
She got back into her overalls andwa 
a monkey-wrench down in the on 
room. She took short flying trips on { 


lofty cranes. 
Cy afternoon when the whistle tie 
she remained aloft alone’to rey; 
the wonderview of the world, the wie 
gleaming river, the peaceful ‘hills, the 
called handiwork of God, and every 
the pitiful beauty of man’s éfforts ipul 
out his destiny and enslave the fom 
Human power was not the least of i: 
forces. Ingenious men had leatned hoy 
use not only wind-currents, “waterh 
lightning, and the heat stored up in cal 
but to use also the power stored up inti 
muscles of their more slow-brained fell 
And these forces broke loose at tim 
with the ruinous effect of tornadoes, i 


The world went wild with the news of 224 thunderbolts. ie - 
peace. They made carnival over the pre- _ The laborers needed merciful and : 
mature rumor and would not be denied ‘élligent handling, and the better thy in 1 
their rhapsodies because the story was de- Were handled, the better the work. Itws 

nied. They made another and a wilder 52rd to say what was heresy and wit of 1 
carnival on the day when the news wa aS Wisdom, what was oppression mi 

eae eee what was helpful discipline. Whicer@ OU! 


way one turned, there was misunderstan 
ing, protest, revolt. 

Mamise thought that everybody uit 
to be happy and love. everybody ee 
She thought that it ought to be 


[AVIDGE took the news without en- 
thusiasm. Mamise had been better 
but was worse again. She got still better 


ho: 


than before and not quite so worse again. enough to go on working in that spell if) 

And so in a climbing zigzag she mounted shop and about the flock of ships onl 

to health at last. ways. And yet people would inst aia COt 
She had missed the c2rnival, and she being miserable. She, the priestess of Ww Th 

woke on the morning after. Nearly every- alloyed rapture, also sighed. 

body was surprised to find that ending this Hearing a step on the crane, she ti car 

one war had brought a dozen new wars, startled. After all, she was only a wom 

a hundred, a myriad. The danger that alone up here, and help could never ma En 

had united the nations into a holy crusade her if anyone threatened her. She looked 

had ended, and the crusaders were men over the edge. There came the man who to 

again, They were back in the same old most of all threatened her—Davidge B® 

world with the same old sins and sorrows endangered her future most of all, whethet 3 

and selfishnesses and unnumbered new he married her or deserted her. He ev fr 

ones. And they had the habit of battle, dently had no intention of marrying het, 0 

the gentlest were accustomed to slaughter. for she had given him chance enough aad nee 
It was not the Central Powers alone hints enough. 

that had disintegrated. The Entente Cor- He had a telegram. in his hand aod me 


diale was turned into a caldron of toil and 
trouble. No two people in any one nation 
agreed on the best way to keep the peace. 
Nobody could accept any other body’s 
theories. 

Russia, whose collapse had cost the 


apologized for following her. — 

“I didn’t know but it might bel 
news.” 

“There’s nobody to send me bel 
except you and Abbie.” She opened 
telegram. It was an invitation from 


Lar ye | 







Allies a glimpse of destruction and a mil- to come back to sanity and W 

lion lives, was a new plague-spot, the cen- and a big dance. ie ye 
ter of the world’s dread. While the people She smiled: “Wonder if I'll evet th 
in Russia starved or slew each other, their again.” lib ne 
terrible missionaries went about the world Davidge was tired from the 





He dropped to the seat occupt by te 
chauffeur of the crane. He rose ‘el 
with an apology and offered his ache? 


preaching chaos as the new gospel and 
fanning the always smoldering discontent 
of Labor into a prairie fire. 












Ships were needed still. Europe must Mamise. <4 
be fed. Hunger was the Bolshevist’s She shook her head, and them 
blood-brother. Unemployment was the start: si 























“Great heavens, that remind 





third in the grim fraternity, 














Whider a Our comforts—to this coupon.” 
ders 


“8 6“Here’s Where We Got Our Start” 


| “Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the night you urged me to send it 
intoScranton? Then how happy we were when I came home with the news 
of my first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, 
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«im Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
a> homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them 


0 
tga in their spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, town and 
‘initag™ country—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. 


There are clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and Executives; 


svaaam carpenters who became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who became 
vette “Dgineers and Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing at all 


ma to splendid responsible positions. 


oe There are such men as Jesse G. Vincent, who advanced 
ig from toolmaker’s apprentice to Vice President of Engi- 

neering of the Packard Motor Car Company. Such 
and #3 Men as H. E. Gardner, who won through I. C. S. spare 
beige “ME Study the training that equipped him to build the 
teat Equitable Building. These are but examples. 










ad news ha é me 

le y Mave proved what men with ambition can do. 

m 

ington More than a million men and women in the last 26 


years a advanced themselves in position and salary 
gn i.c. S. help. Over 100,000 are studying right 
©u can join them and get in line for promotion. 


The first step to success in the I. C. S. ied is to choose 
s wteerfrom this list and mail this coupon hereand now. 


- International Correspondence Schools 


MONTREAL, CAN, 


{ 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
i 


lain, without obligating me, how I can 
toe or in the subject, before which I mark 


[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
I BOX 3443, SCRANTON, PA. 


quailty fer he ote 
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seat of yours I took ‘on they 

New York. I’ve-never paid fog % 
“Oh, for the Lord's sake. 
“I'm going to pay it. ie 

the trouble started” Bir 


“About two dollars,” 

“About. one.” ‘ 

She drove her hand down am 
pocket of her breeches and q 
fistful of small money. 

“To-day was pay day. 
dollar.” : 

“Want a receipt?” a 

“Sure, Mike! I couldn’t trusem 


AS odd look crossed his face. 
not play easily, but he triedss 
“TI can’t give you a receipt now, 
| everybody is looking.” 3 
“Do you mean that you had am 
kissing me?” she gasped. i 
“Vep.” ; 
“You reckless devil! Do youth 
a plutocrat can kiss every poor 
the shop?” a 

“You're the only one here.” & 
“Well, then, do you think you 
advantage of my womanly helpless 
“Ves.” S 
“Never! Overalls are’ royal 
™ fl when worn for virtue’s' sake: Youll 
ee eens ——T 7% kiss me till you put-a wedding 
BOOS SB eee | finger.” a 
ov looked away, sobered and #f 
She stared at him. ‘@ 
Do You Like to Draw? «Good heavens, can’t you take-a 
E\’ We will not give you any grand prize if Not that one. # 
Salts to mabe seu.rich ina work, “Then I insist on your martyl 
Jour alent with asucceseful ear” || You have compromised me hop 
toonist u make ™ . 
Everybody says I am working fe 
to be near you, and that’s a fack™ 
He was just a caricature of ment 


Tey » awkKw -- eG 
j Cotement of 7 ence, eg YY i. — 6 gee Se gasp iS 
ete.. Required by the Act of Congress of Argrvst 24. 1912. aoes answer mer 32 
* THD RED BOOK MAGAZINE, published monthly | 57 © “Oesm! ariswet Must 4 
at Chicag>, Tinois, for April 1, 1919. on my knees to you: 
; ah a | She dropped on her knees, a bh 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and | » ; 
county aforesaid, personally noprared Charles M Richter, ; 2ngel on a cloud praying highety 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes| stormed: 
and says that he is the Business Manager of The Red ‘“ ‘ 
Book Magazine and that the following is, to the best For heaven’s sake, get up. -S0l 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the “ill ” ‘ 
| ownership management (and if a daily paper, the cireu- | WIil See you. 


She did not budge. “I'll not risem 


| i C) 

| August 24, 1 ied i E : " H 

Laws and Regulati my knees until you promise t be 
me. a 


| form, to wit: 
ne ARTS + git North American Bidg., Chicago, Hi. | steps. She seized his knees and mg 
pce 9m wow orth American Bids. Chicago, Il. “Oh, pity me, pity me!” oe 
i Business Manager, Charies M. Richter.........-++++: agers He was excruciated with her bul 
North American Bidg., Chicago, Til. | tried to drag her to her feet—he omy 


2. That th ners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if-@ corporation, give its name| one hand, and he could not manageme 
or ose gel 


a wnhing Or re vy 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) “Please get up. I can’t make yous 


Louis Eckstein North American Bldg., Chicago, Ml. ” 
wate Me Atumer.. North American Bldg., Chicago, m.| ODly one am. J 3 
“Let’s see if it fits.” 


. 
> Benjami - Rosenthal eeccces . - 
Cuts and scrapes are often soar North American Bldg., Chicago, I. : ‘s heb 
troublesome. fermen Menter......Rorm Amerie -- aae ih. She rose, and holding his helpless 
A touch of New-Skin protects 3. , other | whirled round into his arm. 
the wound with an antiseptic, ; f bonds, mortgages, or other securities “Perfect!” 4 calle 
germ-proof, water-proof film FF eo sc: ected wach siving, the Then she stood peo re a 
its i i f th . stockholders, and security holders. ; = a 

that ampenuceet heal quickly. iT aug, enutain mot caly the Mot of ‘the stockholders and her eyrie to the sea gulls ie 
we \ security 5 they sopees “epee he — SA river: ‘ 

Never Neglect __ security holder appears upon the books of the eompany| “In the presence of witnesses, 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


ae ek 


D E 
Semi- 
cer Needles 
Silvered 
A—New ordinary steel replace steel needles and 
needle. preserve phonograph records! 
B—Ordinary steel needle (THESE remarkable new phonograph needlesare 


after playing one rec- used on ALL makes of steel needle records 
ord. Note worn point and play 50 to 100 times. 
Sonora needles give a mellower tone, are more 
C—New Sonora Semi-Per- one Save oe pre gen en are more 
economical than steel needles, and are invaluable 
manent Silvered Needle. in preserving your records. 
—Besera Mecdle afer Three Degrees—Loud, Medium, Soft 
aentnd enn tanere 30c per card of 5 (40c in Canada) 
P Ask your dealer or write us direct 


Practically no wear. r 

E—Sonora Needle after ouora Phonograph Sales Ca., Buc. 
playing over 50 records. George E. Brightson, President 
Needle is shortened, 279 Broadway, Dept. J.. New York 
but is still in perfect Toronto: Ryrie Building 
playing condition. Sample Needle FREE. Write for it 


CAUTION: Beware of similarly constructed needles of inferior quality. 


CLEAR AS A OELL 





Dh a a ee ee A Oe ee a, 


telat ed ed a oe Oe oe a oe oe 


Fe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe, Oe a ae nae 


ay: “— 


CN 
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Sia —- &, rx r ther fid cle lati the name of 
4 eS oF > Se as tru relation, ie . p 
a Break in the Skin rg. es the person “ae ‘corpicaiion png mA such trustee is act- has taken me for his afhanced 
: ate: ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain g 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and bellef j ‘1 the 5 
Be sure you get i i otal as to the circumstances and conditions under which HEY had a wedding in 
genuine New-Skin, r, stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon . s matron 
Rotian interior & ZH He | Scot uo, epomnakc ane eae es fer| 5, church. Abbie was | 
+ ac’ © a 
substitute. 1 sand this affiant has. no reason to believe that and gave her sister away. Mer ® 
in the sald bonds. | were very dressed up and 


by him. H 7 Mamuse 
R at the average number of copies of each issue fortable. Abbie drew fa 
of this publication sold or distributed. through the mails the signing of the book. “ 
se, to paid subscribers during the six months ll marrit 
Preceding the date shown above is....... sdiccevogvovestos “Oh. thank Gawd, youre z: 
(This. information is required from daily publications 54 ' owe. heen such a 
oy), Cases SSR eee beeent Pee: g| Matise!~ Youve hee happy 
worn to’and su’ : e iia 3 
March, 1919. . [Seal.} ‘ “th. | me. I-hope you'll be as 
(My commission expires Jan. 4, 1921.) x 
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All Druggists— 
15 and 30 cents. 


NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 


all | a LY 
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CE NW fhe STANDARD 
ate o 7” by which the reve tal 

a : judges the quality 
‘Makes its Mark and eff iclency of 
Around the World” ~~ icelbhatectsad pen 


es 






3 TYPES 
Regular 
Safety 





: Owners of Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen appreciate them 
TION today more than ever, 
SSITY because the demand for 
personal hand writing has 
1 # increased so greatly in the 


| nis 
a : n a # ©6last few years. 


5 BA 


' Sas@ee §6Its readiness to write anywhere 
fae, §=6at any time without dependence 
can # upon desk or inkwell gives Water- 
Or man’s Ideal Fountain Pen users a 
ts freedom of action, which enables them 
to do more and better work, suiting 
their own convenience as to time and place. 
; There is a nib to suit each and every indi- 


vidual character of hand writing —a size of 
barrel to fit any hand, and a type that meets 
perfectly any specific pen requirement. 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway 
New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


RDS RR IG AIO or 
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Jake and me was. If he only hadn’t ’a’ 
had te give his life for you, you wouldn’t 
‘a’ been. But he’s watchin’ you from up 
there, and—oh, dear, oh, dear!” 

Jake was already a tradition of increas- 
ing beauty. So may we all of us be! 

Mamise insisted on dragging Davidge 
away from the shipyard for a brief 
honeymoon. 

“You're such a great executive they'll 
never miss you. But I will. I decline to 
take my honeymoon alone.” 

They went up to Washington for a sea- 
son of shopping. The city was already re- 
verting to type. The heart had gone out 





of the stay-at-home war-workers,,and the. 


tide was on the ebb. The new population 
of returned soldiers, innumerably marked 
with the proof of sacrifice, not only by 
their service-chevrons, their wound- 
stripes, but also by the parts of their 
brave bodies that they had left in France. 

They were shy and afraid of themselves 
and of the world, and especially of their 
women. But as Adelaide wrote, of the 
new task of rehabilitation, “a merciful 
Providence sees to it that we become, in 
time, used to anything. If we had all been 
born with one arm or one leg, our lives 
and loves would have gone on the same.” 








OH, YOU KING COPRETU As 







The Red Book® 





To many another woman 
was given the privilege of am 
to her wounded lover to comm 

Polly Widdicombe, seeing 
Davidge dancing together, 
her tears, almost envying her 
Davidge danced as well with! 
with two; but Mamise, as shes 
shoulder and that pocketed™ 
given the final touch of raptae 
fect with regret: she had the 
of a soldier's sweetheart; fq 
say: 

“T am his right arm.” 

THe Enp 
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dress-tie born, arrived en masse at Miss 
Betty’s place at Magnolia. We were 
ready to meet all comers, including Mrs. 
Eee Hall and her mother, Mrs. Richard 
Montgomery Deerfield. 

The bride looked so happy that I 
couldn’t picture her as ever having wept, 
and so pretty that I almost forgave her 
all the trouble she’d caused me. As for 
the bride’s mother, she turned out to be 
a white-haired woman with a Roman nose 
and what is usually referred to as a com- 
manding presence. She certainly was a 
fine if slightly forbidding-looking woman. 
I'd hate to walk into her front parlor 
with muddy boots on. 

The way she’d been brought into line 
was this: Miss Betty had arranged with 
Esther that she write her mother she had 
married Dr. Lee Hall. By the same mail 
Miss Betty had written Mrs. Richard 
Montgomery Deerfield that as dear Es- 
ther’s ceremony had been so informal, 

’ would she permit her to arrange a wed- 
ding-reception as informal, as she wished 
to present dear Esther to some of her 
friends—the Duxburys, the Deveraux and 
the Wellfleets, you know? 
S° out of the next morning’s mail the old 

lady had gathered that her daughter 
had married a Dr. Lee Hall, whom she 
had never heard of, and that Mrs. Cecil 
Hoyt, with whose name she was tolerably 
familiar, was arranging an informal re- 
cevtion. Any question she might have 
raised as to the conventionality of that 
reception was swallowed in the magnifi- 
cence of the affair itself. 

In the Berkshires it would only take a 
single Duxbury or Wellfleet to make a 
social event, and here there were to be 
so many of them present that you couldn’t 
move your elbow without digging one of 
’em in the ribs. I'll bet it was like having 
Ban Johnson invite a fan to kindly come 
and see Ty Cobb, Walter Johnson and 
Tris Speaker assist in the christening of 
his son—the fan’s son, I mean, of course. 

To put the finishing touches on, Miss 
Betty had sent her best limousine over 
the road to the Berkshires to bring Mrs. 
Deerfield to Magnolia. That limousine 
was enough to hypnotize anybody. ['li 
bet that the happiest moment in Mrs. 
Deerfield’s life was when she walked 
down her own front steps with all the 
neighbors peeking through the curtains 
and let the footman hand her in. 

Never a word was mentioned about the 
bridegroom’s criminal record until they 


had the old lady safely in the house, with 
what the papers afterwards referred to 
as the most brilliant event of the season 
in full swing. It was the governor him- 
self whom Miss Betty chose to break 
the big news. He’s a fine chap and a 
great fan, and he was in on the secret. 
He bent over her hand and with all the 
grace of a movie-actor said: 

“We are all of us very proud of your 
son-in-law, Mrs. Deerfield. Lee is bring- 
ing fresh laurels to our city. Myself, I’d 
rather see him play than hear Caruso 
sing.” 

The old lady looked as if she wasn’t 
sure which way that one would break. 
err she took a chance and let it go 


y. 

“T’m a great baseball fan, you know,” 
he added, putting it straight across the 
plate to her. “And when I found that 
Lee was to be here to-night, I couldn’t 
resist the temptation to break a previous 
engagement and come.” 

She was too much of a seasoned cam- 
paigner to let on anything ever took her 
by surprise. Instead, she lifted her lor- 
gnette and gazed about the room. 

“Tsn’t that Mrs. Wellfleet-—Mrs. Myles 
ee she asked, trying to play it 
safe. 

“The one talking to Mrs. Smith?” 
asked he. “I believe it is.” Then he 
added: “Don’t you think Smith wonder- 
ful?” 

“Do tell me about him!” she begged. 

“Tell you about Smith! Why, Mrs. 
Deerfield, I can’t begin to. The news- 
papers have printed volumes about him. 
I dare say that to one person who has 
heard my name, ten—or a hundred—have 
heard his. All I can say is that I consider 
him one of the greatest third-sackers who 
ever played. baseball.” 

That was only the start. Every way 
she turned, she ran up against the word 
baseball. It began to percolate her brain 
that in that distinguished gathering, step- 
ping on the toes of the scions of our best 
families, and getting theirs stepped on in 
exchange, were a number of ball-players, 
who, she had always thought, lived in 
barrooms when they weren’t engaged in 
free-for-alls on the diamond, and that 
among these ball-players was her son-in- 
law. 

If she looked bewildered at times, who 
could blame her? She was probably try- 
ing to make out which was McShane, the 
ball-player, and which Deveraux, the co- 
tillion leader. 





OWARD the end of the @ 

derson made the hit th 
the game. Those gray pate 
temples the fans kid him 
long, lean face the cartoonists’ 
him an aristocratic look when 
evening clothes. He-was the 
gent present. Deveraux, who ist 
and overweight, looked like a Tomi 
beside him. What’s more, 
talk like a Bernard Shaw play 
wants to. He hadn’t been lavishm 
guage on Mrs. Deerfield for fifty 
before he had her against the ropes 

“Why, I’m a banker when Tm 
catching for the Bridal’ Bells,” I 
him, say, answering some question # 
put to him. Then he went on to ial 
how we got the name. 

That was the final. touch: Th 
lady went back to the Berkshires wit 
idea that baseball had become ag 
played exclusively by the tic 
haughty, just like polo. And the 
day Lee was back in the line-up, wil 
bride in the grandstand. Like thes 
lad he is, he never hedged a bit. Ws 
he arrived in left field, he was ti 
cartwheels like a small boy practicnl 
be a circus acrobat. Then he stood 
and announced the name of the 0 
song the congregation would sing: 































































































“Good-by, girls, I’m through, 
I say farewell to you—” 


You ought to have heard them ™ 
that. The morning papers had pr 
lot about that wedding-reception, and us 
was the first announcement the tans % 
of Lee’s marriage. And the song some 
appropriate to them. ¢ 

Esther Hall saw through it all peal 
quick of course—the society framem 
mean. By that time she had} 
while a ball-player may not appear Teg 
lar in society, his profession isnt #8 
step removed from Pullman lease 
And it wasn’t long, believe me, below 
was just as much interested im Lee's be 
ting average as he or I had ever 

As for me, I’ve learned that ; 
people to whom baseball : 
bookful of closed chapters. asm 
there’s folks who think that if Toe 
after my ranch out West instead (5% 
ing my time away managing @ WET 
who play basebail just for the BASRE 
I’d be worth more than I am. 3 
believe it. Neither did 1 be . 
once. 
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Can you see yourself as others see you? 


Hair so well arranged, so beautiful and lustrous that you feel confident 
of admiration in any situation. 


You can endow yourself with the unsurpassable charm of lovely, 
luxuriant hair that will last through life. It is only a matter of care. Of 
keeping the scalp exquisitely clean with Q-ban Liquid Shampoo — a 
fragrant, delightfully cleansing preparation. Of nourishing and stimulat- 
ing its growth and lustre through the regular use of Q-ban Hair Tonic. 
It dissolves dandruff in one treatment—eliminates it entirely in eight or 
ten applications. Stops itching of the scalp. Hair that is gray, faded, or 
streaked with gray can be brought back to its natural, uniform, youthful 
color and glossiness with Q-ban Hair Color Restorer. Absolutely not a 
dye. 

For the final touch of refinement—Q-ban Depilatory—a harmless preparation for removing 
superfluous hair. Absolutely non-irritating in application—quickly effective—odorless. 


The five Q-ban preparations fulfill all hair toilet needs. Each one is a product of careful 
study—-a compounding of the purest ingredients. For nearly a generation American women 
have found a satisfactory answer in the Q-ban line. 


The Five Q-bans 


‘ e . F 
Ghan Toilet and Shampoo Soap - 25¢ Study Your Sithouette! 
Qtan iqui Shampoo - - 50c There's an ideal way to dress the 
Qtan Hair T i hair for every type of face. Your 
Qhan i Color “Seas shadow picture will reveal the 
fel tRestorer - 75¢ a secret Our booklet in every Q-ban 
I be 5 a package explains how to get the 
best results. Or we will gladly 

mail you a copy if you'll write. 


| for the hair 


Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout the United States 
and Canada at drug stores, or wherever toilet goods are sold. 





Hessig-Ellis, Chemists 
Memphis, Tenn. 





You can’t think of ‘‘delicious’’ 


or ‘‘refreshing’’ without think- 
ing of Coca-Cola. 


You can’t drink Coca-Cola without 
being delighted and refreshed. 
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The taste is the test of Coca-Cola qual- 
ity—so clearly distinguishes it from 
4 imitations that you cannot be deceived. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Ask your wife how long 
BMD. wears/ 
She checks the laundry! 


BMD. quality can only be 
obtained in BV.D Undlerivear 


ry MADE FOR THE 


If it hasnt this | * It isn't BN.D. 
Red Woven Label } | Underwear 
} BEST RETAIL TRADE | 


(Trade Mark Reg US.Pat. Off and Foreign Countries) 


THE B.V.D. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


B. V. D. Steeveless Closed Crotch Union 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
$1.75 the Suit. 


Length Drawers. $1.0) the Garment. Suits (Pat. U.S. A.) 


Remember 


All Athletic Underwear is not B. V. D. 
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Buy tires for 34” less 


When you go to a tire dealer's store 
to purchase a tire, what is the chief 
thing you have in mind? Isn't it this) 





“I want.a tire that will give me the greatest 
number of miles of safe, sure, satisfactory 
service—at the least cost per mile.”’ 


That’s the only economical way to 
buy tires. 


If your selection is a Hood Extra 
Ply, you can reduce your tire bills 
about 34%. Let us illustrate: A 
well-known 32" x 4%" tire of so-called 
standard make guarantees 3,500 miles— 


yet costs $50.95 


A Hood Tire of the same size guar- 
antees 6,000 miles for a first cost 
of only $14.35 more. 






Therefore-—-on a price basis 









of so many miles for so 
many dollars—the Hood 
really costs you $22.20 
(or about 34%) less 
than the other. 


& 
Qh 


Put on a Hood to-day 
Forget it for a year 








Ask the Hood 
dealer for proof. 
And write to us for 


Youcanbuy = Fete ag tu, 
H D TI what you want to know about tires. 

: ‘ HOOD TIRE CO., Inc. 
at this sign 22 Nichols Avenue 
WATERTOWN - - MASS. 
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"a of it to keep you from being seen 


bs by reliable witnesses.” 
ees?” Blount the 






repeated 
Siwhich his vis-a-vis had plainly em- 





“Gyorn witnesses, if it should come to 


” 
. Tan think it probable that it will 
y come to that?” po , 
“Preity cool about it, aint you! Now, 
jisten, Blount. The night you went to 
Gay's the place was pulled. We're 
‘0 ing the trial, and we reckon on 


im it postponed as long as we need 

ip fave something on you. You see, 

ing you straight talk. My friends 

het thought it might come in handy to 

a lag a hold over you in case you got 


ie to far in your pious, goo-goo Pub- 
s ie Sushbucket. We didn’t foresee how 
\ wm wed need it or how bad. You 

ma line of your story on me, and 
d yoill be in the witness-stand and maybe 


inte prisoner's dock before your daugh- 
fas wedding-day, explaining what you 
wee doing at a notorious road-house at 


)oclock at night.” 
Fa nov why I was there,” de- 
" dad Blount sternly. 
f Sito meet a woman. That’s 


what they tell me, anyway.” 

"1p get one of my employees out of 
tule. Some one phoned me that he’d 
ben burt in a drunken row.” 


, “Veh!” scoffed the other. ‘That'll 
) be your story.” 
“It’s the truth. 

“Where it get you in open court? 
) Your man wasn’t there, was he?” 

"No. Tt was a decoy.” 
; "id stuff! They always pull it 


When they're caught with the goods. 
No, Mr. Mealy-mouth Blount,” said the 
bos savagely, “that aint good enough. 
ASI get the story, and I get it straight, 
oi were there to meet a woman, and 
Woman is Irene Millington—and I 
wont help your reputation any! 
ais More, we can get her at call to 
Pweit” He thrust out his face, tense 
like an animal’s, halfway 
ts the table. “Whadda yeh got to 
iy to that?” 


G immediate, it would ap- 
Pear. The Honorable Stacy Blount 
tp his chair, rose and walked 
mely Over to the safe. His enemy, 
fllowing his course with slowly turning 
: and shoulders, noted with sur- 
4d discomfiture that he appeared 
a drawer in the big steel 
aa _ a a folded doc- 
bi pitched upon the table 
hod Johnson’s nose. Almost before 
ral had come to rest, the boss’ 
od ead the inscription, “Confession 
th arte alias Irene. Millington.” 
oy lable Stacy res is seat at 
de y resumed his seat 
ye me credit for being not quite a 
Ne Suggested smoothly. “When I 
that te phone-call was a fake — 
the way, if your crooked police 
ittle less. stupid, they would 
at me Ay raid,—I knew that 
cK Of it.” 


















A STAND-OFF 


“Never knew a thing about it till it 
was all over,” averred the boss huskily. 
“And I quietly instituted some inquir- 
ies, backed with ready money,” pro- 
ceeded the other, ignoring the disclaimer. 
“There”—nodding toward the affidavit 

“is the main result.” 

Johnson’s fingers were like talons on 
the document. “And what’s to prevent 
me making scrap-paper of this proof? 
Not you, I guess!” 

“The affidavit is signed and sworn to 
in duplicate.” 

“Til put her away for this!” Johnson 
muttered furiously. 

“Not at all! She’s put away—where 
vou can’t reach her.” 

There fell a silence between them. Idly 
picking up a pencil, the Honorable Stacy 
drummed on the desk-top. Tat-te-te-tat! 
Tat-te-te-tat! 

“Quit that, can’t yeh!” snarled the vis- 
itor. 

“Certainly.” The Honorable Stacy’s 
tone was courtesy itself, and as such, salt 
to the exposed nerve-ends of the man be- 
fore him. It was only too evident that 
the Honorable Stacy was enjoying him- 
self. In another moment he might be- 
gin to purr. He reversed the pencil and 
fell to making careless strokes on a 
small, clean blotter which lay under his 
hand. His eyes were bent upon the proc- 
ess. He was smiling quite pleasantly 
now. When he looked up again, the 
smile remained, but the eyes above it 
were the eyes of stark amazement. 

Flat along the top of the desk 
stretched the barrel of a revolver. Its 
muzzle seemed to cover the whole breadth 
of his shrinking body. 

“Now we'll come to cases,” said the 
voice of Honest Jerry Johnson, clear, 
quick and fierce. 


ANY men can endure with steady 

nerves the threat of a gun pointed 
at the head. But a muzzle directed to 
the pit of the stomach is another mat- 
ter. That inspires not so much terror as 
a sickening, undermining weakness, a 
deadly nausea. Imagination feels the 
bullet tearing monstrously through the 
soft, unpretected tissues, and courage dis- 
solves at the thought. 

At first Blount felt only a sort of hide- 
ous blankness. His pencil, released from 
his-nerveless fingers, rattled on the glass. 
The noise recalled him to himself. He 
opened his eyes, which had involuntarily 
closed to shut out sight of the gaping 
mouth of death opposite, and looked into 
the face of his enemy. It was the face 
of a killer. It grinned. 

“Vellow!” observed Johnson content- 
edly. “That'll be all right.” 

Yellow! Again. Blount’s glance wa- 
vered to the letter in the open drawer. 
Something within him stiffened. Again 
he fell to making casual pencil-strokes on 
the blotter. 

“That'll be all right,” repeated John- 
son, nodding. “We can do business.” He 
leaned forward, and with a wide scoop of 
his arm swept the newly completed edi- 
torial which was to have wrecked his 
political future, and the material which 


(Continued from 
page 29) 





had gone to the building of it, to his side 
of the table, still keeping Blount cov- 
ered. On top of the mass fluttered the, 
old newspaper clipping: “Son of Politi- 
cal Boss Jailed as Tramp.” A momen- 
tary convulsion passed over Johnson’s 
features, which instantly settled back into 
purposeful grimness. “Now I'll tell you 
what to do, and you'll do it,” he stated. 

“And if I don’t?” 

“You'll have a hole through your belly 
that you could stick a fist into.” 

“And you'll be hanged when the time 
comes. Have you thought of that?” 

“Have I! What am I here an hour 
before my appointment for? Nobody’s 
likely to hear the shot. Anyway, I’ve got 
to take my chance of that. Afterward 
I'll just go out and drop this litle gun in 
the river. Then I'll come back at nihe- 
thirty as per my appointment and have 
a fit when I find your murdered body. 
That'll be all.” 

Once more struggling against the will- 
sapping nausea, Blount sparred for time, 
still making those idle pencil strokes. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“Now you're talking sense,” approved 
his antagonist. “Gimme that snapshot, 
film and all. The hotel register page, 
too. And just for luck I’ll take this lit- 
tle affidavit along. And when you’ve fin- 
ished writing your last will and testament 
on that blotter,’—here Blount’s eyes sud- 
denly lighted up and as suddenly were 
averted as he crumpled the blotter into a 
compact mass in his palm,—‘you can 
just sit there and write me a little note 
to mail later—I'll tend to that—saying 
that Irene’s confession was all a cooked- 
up job. After that I guess there wont 
be much printing of any jag-story on me 
in The Public Slushbucket. Come on, 
now. Get busy.” 

The Honorable Stacy Blount took a 
quick breath and let his eyes drop once 
more to the letter in the drawer. Yel- 
low!. Well, at least there would not. be 
two of them in the family. He lifted his 
head and stared across at Johnson; then 
with a mighty effort of will he lowered 
his gaze to the muzzle of the revolver. 

“No,” he said, and tossed the crumpled 
blotter back over his shoulder. 

It struck the lintel of the open- window, 
fluttered for an. intolerable moment, 
rolled and fell into the air-shaft. John- 
son leaped to his feet. 

“What was that?” 

“A message.” 

“Message? Who to?” 

“Anyone that finds it. 
me.” 

“What's it say?” 

“ ‘Johnson—gun—tight-fifty-three.’ 


After they find 


HE two men stared at each other. 

“Why don’t you shoot?” inquired the 
Honorable Stacy Blount. 

Johnson threw up his hand in a gam- 


bler’s gesture. “You win,” he said 
hoarsely. “I can’t do it—not in cold 
blood.” He let the weapon slip into his 


side pocket, and rose. “I'll be going,” he 
said heavily. 

“Very kind of you to call, Mr. John- 
son,” said Blount jauntily. The other’s 
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Pussijwillow 


Face( >} Powde! 


“Sifted 
through Silk” 
OU’ LL like its 


extreme fine- 
ness — the charm 
of the distinctive 
odor—the way it 
stays on without 
showing andyou’ll 
like it because it 
is a Henry Tetlow 
quality creation. 
Obtainable in White, Flesh 
Pink, Cream and Brunette. 
50 cents a box. 
Free r~4 pl On Pn q 
or miniature box sent for a 
dime. (State shade wanted.) 
Pussywillow Powder Tab- 
lets in White and Flesh. 

w Rouge in Rose 

and Brunette. Both in 
purse-size box with puff, 50c 
each. Ask your dealer for 
them. 





Est. 1849 

Makers of Pussywillow Dry 
Shampoo 

165 Henry Tetlow Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SKETCH 


‘ou can do with 


COPY THIS 


1432 Schofield ing, 0. e 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“TL hear you. I can hear 


now as well as an: 


low?’ With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I 





is to the ears what glasses are to the 

eyes. Invisible, i and harmless. Any- 
one can adjust it.” Over one thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bidg., Phila. 





hand twitched sharply toward his pocket 
—and was withdrawn slowly. 

“When’ll this stuff’—the caller jerked 
his chin toward the manuscript—“be 
out?” 

“Next Thursday.” His host studied 
him curiously. “See here, Mr. Johnson, 
what about that weapon of yours? Bet- 
ter let me keep it in trust. Your nerves 
aren’t quite steadied down yet, you 
know.” 

“That’s my. business.” 

“Granted. Still—you’d better not do 
anything hasty,” Blount counseled con- 
scientiously. 

= can keep your advice to your- 
self.” 

“As you please! After all, retirement 
from politics, even enforced by painful 
circumstances, leaves life still worth liv- 
ing. I hardly suppose—” 

“Politics?” Honest Jerry Johnson bent 
a queer, heavy stare upon the reformer. 
“Politics be hanged!” 

There was something convincing in the 
tone. It startled the Honorable Stacy, 
and interested him. “I don’t get you,” 
he stated. 

Johnson’s eyes flickered. The lapse 
into “man-talk” surprised him, and under 
the influence of that surprise he betrayed 
himself. 

“Say! 
clipping, do you? That’s my boy. 
don’t have to drag him into it.” 

“Sentiment!” observed the Honorable 
Stacy. “First blackmail, then attempted 
murder, then the emotional touch. Quite 
in the best motion-picture tradition, I 
should say.” ; 

The boss regarded him with a sort of 
wondering distaste. “If I had bored a 
hole in you, I don’t reckon any blood 
would have come out,” he said. “I'll 
bet your boy, if you got one, don’t right- 
ly know what a father is.” 

A painful red darted up into the Hon- 
orable Stacy Blount’s thin cheeks. 
“Does your boy know what his father 
is?” he queried viciously. 

“Not yet. He will after you print 
that rotten stuff you got there. Some 
kind friend’ll give it to him when he 
gets back. They always do.” 

“Back? From the road? Has he tired 
of tramping, then?” 

“He’s in hospital. 
heal right.” 

“Oh! In_ hospital, is 
wounds? In the service?” 

“Sure—in the service.” 

The Honorable Stacy Blount’s regard 
seemed to be fixed upon some object or 
thought far away. “Is he yellow?” he 
asked almost confidentially. 

“No, he aint yellow,” growled the 
other. “Why would he be?” 

“You never can tell,” averred Blount 
strangely and vaguely. 

“T can tell, all right. It’s made a man 
of him. He pulled himself out of the 
gutter to volunteer, and it’s made a man 
of him. He’s a corporal now. I reckon 
he’ll take this’—with a sweep of the 
hand toward the editorial—‘“pretty hard, 
Buck will.” 

“Who?” 

“My boy, Buck.” 


T# reformer’s hand, shaking a little, 
went to the drawer where the — 
e 


You don’t have to use that 
You 


His wounds didn’t 


he? With 


lay and slowly brought it forth. 


> 


The Red Book Mana 


opened it, sought a line, read j 

up at the boss, and closed his 
better to control his whirl 

Stacy Blount was of that type of mi 
which credits its superstitions. with i 
deeply religious; he believed that 
dences were in reality the i 

of a guiding Providence Setting aside y 
if need be reversing, the normal 

of the universe, in the interests of his in. 
portant self. And here was g Coing. 
dence—that is, a manifestation of gp. 
cial favor—almost more than a 
even, might have expected from his Cre. 
ator. He held out the letter toward Hig 
est Jerry. 

“Read that,” he said. “It’s from ny 
son Garrett. Begin reading at them. 
ond page.” 

Wondering, Johnson took the shestaa 
read: = 


No, I’m not coming home, The! 
war is over, but there may be 
yet. My job is not done Sl 
made sure of myself. I have got 
tell you, Father. There is a stake 
yellow in me. Or there was. And 
going to stick to the end and woe: 
all out. I can’t come back to thea 
stuff till I’m sure. ie 
The old war-horse of polities 
up from his reading, for the mom 
getful of his own trouble in thea 
evoked by a poignantly human Sim 
“This boy of yours looks like ; 
be a pretty good lad,” he ie 
shrewdly, and resumed his pen 


It was in one of the late Oetm 
advances. I don’t know how PM 
fear get hold of me. But there Twa 
skulking in a shell-hole. A big youg 
noncom dropped in just after me, lifted 
in by a shell-explosion and not hut 
He came over to see if I was wounded 
and spotted the real trouble, And 
what do you think he did? He sid: 
“If you wont fight Fritz, you can fight 
me,” and slapped me across the face and 
punched my nose. You know whit 
that means, striking your superior off 
cer? ‘That’s death. He knew whew) 
was about, though, that chap. -But Bt) 
did look surprised when I put him dowt 
with a left to his jaw. He got up, am 
I gave him another. “That’s fighting 
sir,” he said. “All you needed was @ 
get warmed up. Let’s go!” And #7 
went out into the open together, and I 
brought him in afterward with his arm 
shot off at the elbow. He tried to ta 
me we were quits. But I'd only saved 
his life. Be saved me from 
daren’t think about. 


“Yeh! That’s a good boy.” The rea 
er nodded, his heavy face alight “hb 
better man than his father, I j 
be surprised. He’s got human clin, 
D’you answer the Hf 
ter?” 

“Ves, I answered it.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Read on,” said the Honorable Std 
Blount. Johnson read aloud: a 

“T lost track of him afterward ; 
he’s a machine-gun corporal. His name 
Johnson.’” (The reader’s face ligh 
momentarily; then the light died 
“They call him Buck. He comes t 
somewhere in our part of the Staite 
you can find out about his od 
can—’ ” . ; 

“That’s all,” said the Honorables 
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Come have some Hires 


TIRES—the really satisfying beverage. It 
cools parched palates farthest south. It has 
map and sparkle and goodness of taste. Nothing 
MiHites to create an unusual craving—nothing to 


unduly stimulate. 


When you step up to the fountain be sure you 
Sy “Hires”. For, when you get Hires, it’s brim- 


M@ing-over with the purity and exhilaration of the 
‘Woods whence many of its ingredients came. But, 


be sure. If you simply say “‘rootbeer” you may 
be served some artificially flavored drink. You 
Mist say “Hires” to get Hires. 


Served at the best soda fountains. 


Juices of sarsaparilla, birch bark, ginger, 
juniper berries. Don’t these names fairly 
savor of fresh, woodsy tang? And pure cane 
sugar. There are seventeen reasons why you 
will find Hires good—the sixteen natural in- 
gredients—and the seventeenth is the delight- 
ful combination they make—yet you pay no 
more than for an artificially flavored substi- 
tute. 


We zealously guard the purity and blended 
goodness of Hires. Otherwise it wouldn't be 
Hires. Hires is natural—pure. 


Whether in stone mug, glass or 


paper cup—equally refreshing. Hires is also carbonated by licensed 
bottlers. For sale in bottles so you can have Hires at home. 


: THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


co tains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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Her Graduation Gift 


For the crowning day of her 
school life, let the necklace 
La Tausca be your gift. 

Faithfully reproducing the exquisite 
lustee and tend of priceless natural 
pearls,La Tausca necklaces are accepted 
smartly gowned women as a 


amon 
gift always in ing, and an adorn- 
ment of piste wr appropriateness. 
cAt Your Jeweler’s 
~ Pare - Ack: so san Te Fone pemeae a Se 
15%, 18, 20 24-i pearls 
Perles de Ceylon of either graduated or — sizes in 
Lovely creme rosée tinted indestructible pearls of superb thes —— 
beauty, solid gold clasp. These exquisite gems are positively with genuine di 
quevectend ait topedente atrempadte ino cke alban ‘ 
of perspiration, and their lustre and coloring is permanent. Prices up to $300. 
landsomely encased in selected cabinet of grey velvet, 
oe, ne ae AS Pe oft Yew Posts tn hew end anita ase 
va 00 4 
rpieiayh ings fstce seh leh fasicg Pen end tog 700 « dey bella team 
yscA 
LaTA! PEARLS 
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Free to Writers! 


An ea BOOK, full of helpful hints, 
suggestions, ideas ; why many beginners needlessly 
and the easy way others succeed; why the de- 
mand for ideas is a how, —s = s — 
experience, your simplest ideas may 
into thrilling plays and stories; the A BC of Story 
and Movie-Play W riting; the shortest cut to 4 
how to tell if you A a writer; how Fame 
Fortune may be within your reach today and you not 
know it! This remarkable Book is Free. 
Your copy is waiting. Send for it New. Just address 
AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 21, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


























To Bring Out Your Beauty 
Try Electric Massage at Home 


Look into your mirror. Imagine yourself with a clear, 
beautiful complexion, wonderfully attractive hair, your 
face free from wrinkles and lines, your entire personality 
These charms can 
easily be yours—if you will spend just a few moments 


brought out in flawless perfection! 
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The Red Book Mages 


Blount, as the other started tot 
page. : 
Johnson nodded again. “That's en 
for me,” he said soberly, “A good 
I guess there aint enough yellow 

him to color a flea’s eyebrow.” 

“Never mind him,” cried the rele 
with exaltation. “It’s the eo 
thinking of. Didn’t you get the mm 
Buck Johnson! Don’t you see what 
means?” 

“T don’t know as I do.” 

“It means that I turn over to you hen 
and now, for the sake of your boy, a 
iota of proof against you that Pye 
It means that I’d no more publish thy 
editorial now than I’d publish—wel 
letter with my son’s shame in it 
man, can’t you see the hand of Gum 
this?” 3. 

“I don’t know as I can. I dont 
that the Lord bothers much with 
kind of politics.” 

“But that’s—that’s atheism.” 

“Oh, I guess not. I guess that's) 
kinda respect for the Lord.” 

“How can you take that view?" a 
the Honorable Stacy Blount strides 
“In the face of this providential rem 
tion! Your son—” 

“I guess there’s perhaps a th 
Buck Johnsons been fighting for ® 
Uncle Sam in this man’s war.” 

“You mean to say this isnt 
Buck?” queried the other in a flah@ 
credulous tone. 

“No. My boy’s a Marine. Hest 
in hospital since September.” 

“Oh!” The rapt reformer came he 
ily to earth. “Oh!” he repeated soda 
ly. “In that case—” 

“We're just where we were in the? 
ginning.” 

“Exactly.” The reformer pondet 
“TI don’t understand, though. No, Id 
understand at all.” 

“What?” 

“Why you didn’t take your chance 
claim—” He indicated the letter, iam 
ing the sentence unfinished. 

“No. ‘You wouldn’t,” said the 
quietly. . ‘ 

“But why didn’t you?” persisted t 
other. “You only had to say 9% 
didn’t even have to do that; you only 
to accept the situation, and the evi 
would have been in your hands. 
it might have all come out, that 
Buck Johnson and my son’s werent 
same. But then it would have beets 
late. My proofs would have ben ® 
stroyed. Why didn’t you?” 

“Habit, I guess.” 

“Habit? Oh! ‘Honest Jerry.’ 19 
But there was no sneer in the chara 
zation now—on the contrary a @ 






























































































wonder. 
“Well, would you have lied, 

self?” 3 
“I>” The Honorable Stacy stil@ 







“That is quite a different matter,” bed 
clared. 

“Holier-than-thou stuff!” 
the boss. 






comms 











He : 


LOUNT smiled serenely. rf 


afford to. He was a 
splendid magnanimity which expm 
er he swept t 


self in his gesture as he § 
torial from the desk, tore it ates 
twice, and again, and yet @ fou 














and let the remnants sift throu 
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lrritability Decreases Efficiency 


\\ JHEN a man is imtable and annoyed by 


little things his efficiency 1 1S greatly dimin- 
ished, because under these conditions he cannot 
do his best work, nor can he get the best work 
out of those about him. 

Generally, indigestion in [some slight form is 
the “makings” of a grouch. 

In most cases of this sort the routine use after _ 
meals of my Original Pepsin Chewing Gum will 
relieve the indigestion and restore the temper of 
the individual to a calm, normal condition. 
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The Highest Class 
Taiking Machine 
in the World 


Sonora, 


Peerless Tone! 


SONORA has many 
remarkable and important 
features of construction, but it 
is the wonderful tone that will 
fascinate and captivate you. 

If you want extraordinary 
accuracy, truthful expression, 
delightful sweetness, and su- 
perb beauty of tone reproduc- 
tion, you want the Sonora. 

As a wedding, uation, 
or anniversary gift there is 
nothing which is more appro- 
priate and desirable than is 
the Sonora. 


A complete line of standard upright 
and period models is available. 


$50 to $1000 


Sonora Phonograph | 
Sales Company, Jur. 
George E. Brightson, President 
279 Broadway, New York 


New York Salons: 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
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gers into the wastebasket. “The. photo- 
graphic film, rent to bits, followed,:.and 
then the hotel-register page. As a dra- 
matic finale he reduced to fragments the 
Millington affidavit. It was’ finely; glow- 
ingly, performed. 

But the effect was damperied by: the 
failure of the man opposite to play up. 
He sat intent, interested, but unim- 
pressed. He said no word. Sa the Hon- 
orable Stacy. was compelled to say it 
himself. 

“Finis!” he proclaimed. 
closed—forgotten.” 

Still Honest Jerry Johnson did not 
take up the clue. “I wonder, would you 
have lied?” he ruminated, interestedly ex- 
ploring the humanities. 

At the corners of the ascetic Blount 
lips appeared what, in one less reserved, 
would have been called a grin. 

“T did,” he stated. 

“Huh? How’s that?” 

“That blotter with the pencil-marks on 
it. The message I repeated to you, as 
waiting to be found at the bottom of 
the shaft.” 

“What about it?” : 

“There wasn’t any message—nothing 
but scrawls.” 

“You son-of-a-gun!” The tribute was 
as unconscious as it was unaffected. ‘““You 
had me fooled, goed.” 

“Would you have told that lie?” 

“Tt was all right—on the ground of 
self-defense.” 

“Yes, but would you? 
tions had been reversed?” 

“Who—me? I'd never have thought 
that quick.” 

“Suppose you had. Would you have 
done as I did?” Had either of the men 
realized it, this was revolutionary of the 
Honorable Stacy Blount’s innermost self. 
That highly sufficient soul was, for once, 
striving to view a point of honor from 
an alien and (incredible though it might 
seem) a possibly higher standard than 
his own. 

“No, I don’t guess I would,” admit- 
ted Johnson after uncomfortable consid- 
eration. 

“Why not?” 

“T told you this ‘Honest Jerry’ thing 
is a sort of habit. A man gets used to 
sticking to his trade-mark, I guess. Sort 
of instinct!” 

“And you'd stick to anything you said, 
once your word was given?” 

“That’s my strong point.” 

The insatiable reformer at the core of 
the Blount soul rose up and ramped. 
“Johnson,” said the Honorable Stacy in- 
tensely, “I’ve done something for you. 
I’ve let you off. Do something for me 
in return—and for. your better self. Quit 
the drink. Give me your word here and 
now.” 

“Not a chance!” returned the other 
sullenly. “I’m too old at it. It’s in my 
blood. It’s got me. You'd better keep 
your reforms for them that can use 
them.” 


BRALKED of his expected capture, the 
enthusiast still strove for magnanim- 
ity. “That too is honest, at any rate,” 
he said. He stepped forward and with 
a regal, bestowing gesture stretched out 
his hand. “Good luck to you, Honest 
Jerry Johnson!” he flourished. 


“Episode 


If the posi- 











Johnson looked at the reformer’s hand 
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& 
with amg. in his eyes?" 
to. shake. hands -.wit a 
evenly. ? ie 

“You tefuse te. take mya 
the othe, incremfblons Tha 
son came to him, and he sais 
agingly, kirtily, Blountishly, 4 
that attitude just bécause yous 
a better man than yourself™ 

“I don't. If I did, I'd go gu 
kill. myself.” p 

The reformer glared at him 
strous, incredulous amazement 

“You heard me,” contin 
“I’ve got no use for you, 
nerve—I’ll hand you that, Jy 
wrong when I called. you ye 
that’s all you’ve got. I hate 
g00-g00, patronizing: soul, af 
will. And,’—he raised a pus 
finger until it pointed straight 
the bewildered eyes of the out 
lic Good devotee,—“and if 
in a hole that I can get your 
go to hell to do it.” = 

He slumped heavily throught 
and closed it after him, 
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A Mipst the wreck of sym 
the crash of standards: 

able Stacy sat staring at. 
There was a discreet tapping ae 
A voice from somewhere a 
Honorable Stacy. mechani 
word of entry. Dave MeNaig 
tling in. a 

“All right, Chief!” he’s 18 
the clock, which marked3 
“Where am I to hide?” “"@ 

“Hide?” repeated “McNai 
dully. 4 

“Yes. You sent me: word i 
to get under cover. and take? 
what Jerry Johnson said. Isnt 
ing?” = 

Blount turned upon his facto 
eye of a man sick with self-real 
“So I did!” he said with an effort 
Johnson has been here and goné 
there’s the Johnson editorial and al 
goes with it,” he added, pointing 
wastebasket. 

“My Gawd!” ejaculated McNait 
peered into the basket with the @ 
expression of one forced to look 
dead body. “You—you didnt ® 
bluff you?” he hazarded. 

“No, He didn’t bluff me 1 
know what he did to me.” 

“But my article—” 

“There will be no article. We have 
proof; it’s gone. You will please to 
get the whole matter once 
Good night.” 

“But, Chief—” 

“Good night!” 

McNair went softly and dazedly 
the door. 

Left once more to the select om 
of himself, the Honorable Stacy > 
resumed his seat and his rum 
Presently he began to rummage, 
the letter from overseas and lis 
to overseas, set the two lettes 
edge to edge and tore them to bits 
fragments fluttered down to JoR™ 
tered rags of righteousness 4 © 
in the Johnson editorial, @ 
basket. =. 

The clock struck nine-thitil 
Honorable Stacy Blount, g: 
finished a day. J F 
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6“ 
LOVE AT FirsT SIGHT” 
en beauty instantly captivates him. His glances linger at 
fist delightedly, then fovingly, upon the dainty texture of 
skin. 
my every woman can fina the secret of “Instant Beauty” 
the “Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” First a touch of 
ab Pompeian DAY Cream. Work this softening, vanishing 
. into the skin, so that the powder will not stick in spots. 
he Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch and 
ie pettume. Then a bit of Pompeian BLOOM on the 
MS. This touch of color adds the bloom of youthful beauty and 
= 2 reyes seem darker and more lustrous. Presto! What 
ina few moments. 


Don't envy beauty—use Pompeian and have it,’” 


“* Beauty Powder, Pompeian Day Cream or Pompeian Bioom 
apart or together. Sold by your druggist at 50c for each 
a teed to give satisfaction (or money refunded) by the makers tli ah ihn ons cig iaiiainiaaelee 
sown Pompeian Massace Cream, Pompeian NicuT Cream and 
‘ § POMPEIAN CO., 2019 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
| _.Gentlemen: Enclosed find two dimes. Send me your 


a 1919 1 offer. 
SPECIAL HALF-BOX AND PANEL OFFER | Sree Lae 


(Positively owly one te a family) 


i 
oe men? ins family we will Art Panel and samples of Day Cream I 
ot ian BEAUTY and BLoom for only two dimes. Many { 

J 

u 


Nae. .coccsersccseoccssceoscesserees = 
7 i exactly one-half interesting beauty experiments can be 
Bpeckage), © Liberty Girl made with the samples. 


MFACTURING CO. for Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio =f CiRP cc nccncnscccncsveccenes eonesenneenescevones StAtO...coescoscseoeste 
SD Super S < Flesn shade sent unless white or brunette req 
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The Oriental Store. 


IMPORTED KIMONOS 


HERE is a gleam of Far 
Eastern splendor in these 
beautiful Oriental crea- 
tions, an exquisite harmony of 
tint, richness of texture and 
grace of fold, that American 
women will be sure to appreciate. 
From quaint old —the very 
birthplace of a come the 
selections which comprise the Vantine 
stocks and include kimonos of softsilks 
and crepes, woven ’mid the romantic 
environment of the Flowery Kingdom. 
Prices. and full particulars 
promptly furnished on request. 


-A-A VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- 


Fifth Avenue and 39th Street 
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Photographing a 
Thirt-Thousandth of a “Click” 


are imiproved, redesigned, if need be, to admit more light 
in’ less time, to’ give greater efficiency. And the result 
is a better, faster photography whared by all camera users, 
novice as well as expert. 


NTENT observers in a darkened laboratory, making a 
motion-picture of a camera shutter while it ‘‘clicks,’’ 
ind ‘a little girl in the sunshine, confidently snapping Kodak 
pictures—two phases of photography, seemingly far apart, 

lly very close. 


pt he experimental film shows twenty-seven positions of the 
shutter, each caught by an exposure of a thirty-thousandth 
eof a second, a speed inconceivable ed human sehise; six 
thousand times as fast as the tick of: your watch—a Costly; 
~Antricate matter-to record. But, Once made, these tiny 
pictures reveal facts about eyiter action. to be learned in 


For such highly technical reseatch all photography -looks 
to Eastman, sincé innumerable devices and iinprovements 
that make the camera simple, practical and efficient are 
net results of years of study and thousands of costly ex 
periments in the Eastman laboratories. And the Eastman 
Kodak Company realizes the obligation of its leadership, 
to continue this service with increasing USefulness to pro- 
‘fessional and amateur alike. 
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ONE! With a little massage Mirage Cream 
completely disappears, and with it the shiny 
nose, cheeks and chin. The slightest appli- 

cation of this vanishing cream takes away the 
“hot summery look,” and leaves the skin refreshed, 
soft and cool. 

Mirage Cream is an excellent base for Face Powder (a 
vanishing Cream should be used for this purpose)— 


and it is ideal, too, for use before and after motoring. 


COLGATE & CO. 
NEW YORK 











